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PREFACE 


To find colleagues and friends of Manfred Woidich willing to con¬ 
tribute to the collection of articles now in hand was not the most 
arduous of tasks. When we first started to approach colleagues on 
the subject of a Festschrift for Manfred—this was right under his nose, 
during the fourth AIDA conference in Marrakech in April of 2000— 
their reactions were heartwarming and encouraging. In part, this 
enthusiasm to contribute must have been due to the scholarly stand¬ 
ing of Manfred Woidich. But perhaps even more so to his person¬ 
ality—modest, ambitious only to work hard and preferably in the 
background—which, almost as a matter of paradox, earned him a 
central position in the field of Arabic dialectology as one of its lead¬ 
ing figures. 

The bibliography of Manfred Woidich’s publications bears testi¬ 
mony to his achievements in the field. He has written extensively 
on many aspects of Arabic dialects, from negative constructions to 
folk tales, from diglossia to phonology. His didactic materials for the 
study of Egyptian and Standard Arabic have become the preferred 
teaching manual in many language courses. The dialect atlas of the 
Egyptian dialects, which he published together with Peter Behnstedt, 
already stands as a monument of research in Arabic dialectology. 
Their joint introduction to dialect geography, due to appear in the 
Flandbuch der Orientalistik series at Brill’s, will no doubt become essen¬ 
tial reading for anyone working in this field. The present collection 
is an homage to his achievements. 

As editors, we have deliberately chosen to include only articles on 
topics in the field of Arabic dialectology rather than inviting all 
friends and colleagues working in different fields. In the resulting 
volume various approaches to Arabic dialectology are represented, 
reflecting the central themes of Manfred Woidich’s research. The 
value of his work lies in the combination of his deep respect for fine 
detail—and the patience to strive for the full hundred percent while 
collecting field-work data—with a broad interest in languages in gen¬ 
eral, both on the theoretical and practical level. He keeps himself 
completely with novel approaches in general linguistics, eager to 
apply new insights to as yet unanalysed phenomena; he is a true 
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polyglot, in the sense of someone who loves language as well as 
languages. 

Although unassuming in his professional activities, Manfred will 
always take pride in hosting a dinner party at his home, serving 
pasta al dente with home-made pesto sauce, lavishly accompanied by 
exquisite Frankish wines—or German beer for those who prefer— 
all in the jovial atmosphere of Middle Eastern hospitality. All three 
of us, in our different capacities, have had intensive contacts with 
Manfred over the years: research, teaching, administration, the gen¬ 
eral state of affairs in Dutch Oriental studies and other topics, but 
the highlights of these contacts have always been the dinner parties. 

And yes, there is always a lot of talk about Arabic dialects. Fie 
never misses an opportunity to point out an especially interesting 
Arabic expression, usually from one of his beloved Egyptian dialects. 
With his encyclopaedic knowledge of these dialects he has acquired 
quite a reputation as a latter-day Professor Fliggins, even in Egypt. 
Fie is known to have asked complete strangers in the Nile Valley or 
the Delta whether their mother came from some unknown village 
in Upper Egypt—and he would usually ‘guess’ right, leaving his 
anonymous ‘victim’ and those present in a state of utter bewilder¬ 
ment. Fie is a true master at finding a parallel between a word he 
hears in any context with a word or expression from some Egyptian 
dialect—a habit the Moroccan waiters in the restaurants he visited 
during the Marrakech conference became well aware of. 

There is always a sense of finality to a list of publications in a 
Festschrift , which in this case would create quite the wrong impres¬ 
sion. We have therefore ventured to add an item ‘to appear’, the 
Cairene Egyptian grammar, which in many respects will sum up his 
formidable knowledge about the dialect of Cairo; it may well have 
appeared by the time this book is presented to him. As we write 
these lines, we are aware that the occasion of his birthday itself may 
not be very pleasant for him: an entire afternoon wasted with fes¬ 
tivities, while he could have been at his computer, working on yet 
another publication on the dialect of il-Basandi in the Dakhla oasis. 
We sincerely hope that he will forgive us for this intrusion when he 
has had a chance to read the articles collected in this volume, and 
find the festive afternoon memorable at least. 

One of Manfred’s first experiences with dialect differences must 
have been when his classmates in Germany would tease him with 
his ach-Laut whenever he had come to the blackboard to be heard 
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by the teacher, calling “Woidich, jreu dich /” [voidix froi dix]. Today, 
on his sixtieth birthday, and now that he has been an inspiring 
teacher and a leading scholar himself for a respectable number of 
years, on behalf of all contributors to this volume, we should like to 
make this our wish and add 

kulh sana w-inta tayyib, ya Farid! 

Diemen—The Hague—Batenburg Martine Haak 

January 2003 Rudolf de Jong 

Kees Versteegh 
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THE ARABIC OF RABTA: 

A QdLTU DIALECT OF NORTH-WESTERN IRAQ 

Farida Abu Haidar 

London 


1. Introduction 

“Not too long ago, in the fifties and sixties, our knowledge of Egyptian 
Arabic was practically limited to one dialect, i.e. the dialect of Cairo. 
It was considered the Egyptian Arabic dialect per se” (Woidich 
1994:493). This statement can apply to several other regions in the 
Arab world where the dialect of the capital city is sometimes taken 
to be representative of the speech of the country as a whole. In fact, 
for a long time, whenever anyone spoke of Iraqi Arabic they usually 
meant the dialect of Baghdad. Manfred Woidich has been instru¬ 
mental in bringing to our notice varieties of Egyptian Arabic, besides 
the dialect of Cairo. Similarly, Otto Jastrow (1978), covering another 
corner of the Middle East where Arabic is the principal language, 
has considerably broadened our knowledge of Iraqi Arabic by pro¬ 
viding descriptions of some of the major qdltu dialects of the region 
and identifying several hitherto unknown ones. Jastrow collected valu¬ 
able data in situ long before major population movement to and from 
the f/s/fe-speaking region of northern Iraq led to dialect loss and 
dialect shift, particularly in small towns and villages. 

Jastrow (1994:121-122) has divided the qdltu dialects of northern 
Iraq and Anatolia into six main groups: Mardin, Siirt, Diyarbakir, 
Kurdistan, Tigris, and Euphrates. He has also subdivided the Tigris 
dialects into three branches: Mosul, Tikrit, and the non-Muslim 
dialects of central and southern Iraq. In this study I wish to survey 
some points of phonology and morphology in the spoken Arabic of 
Rabfa, a dialect of the Mosul branch of the Tigris group. 1 


1 The present study is the first part of a project on the spoken Arabic of the 
region of Jabal Sinjar in Iraq. 
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Rabl c a is a small town in the province of Mosul in Iraq, just inside 
the border with Syria. It is situated at approximately 100 km north¬ 
west of the city of Mosul on the railway line connecting Mosul with 
Aleppo. 2 Rabfa, up until the 1990s, was a fairly thriving town whose 
predominantly Muslim, Arabic-speaking inhabitants maintained close 
contact with neighbouring towns in Syria, and especially Tall Kushik, 
only 5 km from Rabf'a, and the nearest town to it. After the Gulf 
War and the introduction of border patrols, lack of freedom of move¬ 
ment and constant political upheavals in northern Iraq forced most 
of the young and able-bodied to leave RabT'a. 3 4 Many fled to south¬ 
ern Turkey where they found refuge among the Arabic-speaking 
communities of Anatolia. Others made the journey to western Europe 
as asylum seekers. 

The original inhabitants of Rabfa are sedentary, and their livelihood 
has depended for generations on agriculture and sheep-rearing. Over 
the years the sedentary population was joined by people of bedouin 
stock, mostly of Sammari origin, who moved north in search of fer¬ 
tile pastures for their flocks, and settled in Rabr'a and neighbouring 
villages. Differences between those who are of sedentary origin and 
others of bedouin provenance are reflected in their speech as well 
as in their religious observance. Those of bedouin origin are Shiite 
and speak gdldt* Arabic, while the sedentary inhabitants of the town 
itself are mostly Sunni, their speech being a variety of qdltu Arabic. 

The present study deals only with RabEa qdltu Arabic (RA), qdltu 
varieties being the speech of a large number of the Arabic-speaking 
Muslim and non-Muslim inhabitants of the province of Mosul. 5 My 
findings are based on five hours of recordings of the speech of seven 
one-time inhabitants of Rabi c a, as well as on direct one-to-one inter¬ 
views, carried out between October 2000 and August 2001. The two 
women and five men, on whose speech this study is based, left Iraq 


2 Right up until the Iran-Iraq war, trains along this line used to start their jour¬ 
ney in Baghdad, their final destination being Istanbul. 

3 Because of large-scale emigration and lack of up-to-date records, it is impossi¬ 
ble to know the number of inhabitants that still live in Rabt'a. 

4 Blanc (1964:30), who coined the terms gdldt and qdltu , transcribed them as gelet 
and qeltu, where e stands for IPA d. Some scholars, however, prefer to transcribe 
them as gilit and qiltu. 

5 Johnstone (1975:89) states that qdltu dialects “until fairly recendy were spoken 
at least as far south as Baghdad”. One should add that for a long time the Arabic 
spoken in the province of Mosul consisted only of qdltu dialects, spoken along with 
varieties of Neo-Aramaic. 
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between 1995 and 1998. The two oldest are a married couple liv¬ 
ing in Turkey. The husband was born in 1962 and his wife in 1963. 
Among the other five are a younger married couple, born in 1971 
and 1973, now living in Switzerland. The remaining three men, born 
in 1974, 1978 and 1980, are at present in Germany. Four of the men 
had been shepherds in Iraq. The fifth had worked on his family’s 
small holding where they planted mainly wheat and barley. The two 
women were housewives. Only two of the men and the older woman 
had had elementary education, ranging from two to three years. 6 


2. Phonology 


2.1 Consonants 

Like all qdltu dialects, RA is characterised by the retention of uvu¬ 
lar plosive q and velar plosive k, allophones of gdldt g and c respec¬ 
tively. Thus compare: 


RA 

Baghdad 

qaraydb 

garaydb ‘relatives’ 

halqadd 

halgadd ‘so much’ 

tsdwwaq 

tsawwag ‘to buy provisions, he bought provisions’ 

xdrqa 

xdrga ‘rag’ 

rqdq 

rgag ‘thin, flaky bread’ (a speciality of northern Iraq) 

kleb 

clab ‘dogs’ 

bdki 

faca ‘to cry’ 

hakayt 

facet ‘I spoke’ 

fdkk 

face ‘jaw’ 

samak 

sdmac ‘fish’ 


g and c, however, are realized in some loanwords in RA, e.g., gdlafayya 
‘tunic’ (< Egyptian Arabic, where g is the reflex of MSA g). g can 
also be found in loans from Turkish where k of the donor language 
becomes g in RA, 7 as, for example: 


6 In dialect studies in situ I invariably rely on data from informants belonging to 
different generations. However, as I was unable to go to Rabi'a in person, my 
choice of informants was limited to those I could find outside Iraq, who all hap¬ 
pened to be under the age of forty. Because of population movement after the Gulf 
War it has become increasingly difficult to study dialects in situ in some of the more 
inaccessible regions of Iraq. 

7 The following loanwords occur also in the Arabic of Mosul and Baghdad. 
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RA 

Turkish 

gdmlag 

gomlek ‘vest’ 

yalag 

yelek ‘waistcoat, sleeveless cardigan’ 

rang 

renk ‘colour’ 


k becomes g before b in the form akbar ‘bigger, larger’, realized in 
RA as agbar . 8 

c occurs in loanwords which include the following: cay ‘tea’, cmmtu 
‘cement’ and qacag ‘smuggled, illegal’. 

In a number of gdldt and qdtu dialects p can occur in some forms, 
borrowed either from Turkish or European languages. Phoneme p, 
however, does not occur as frequently in RA as it does in the Arabic 
of Baghdad for example. An example of a form with p in RA is 
pasaport ‘passport’. The following are a few examples where p has 
been preserved in the dialects of Baghdad and Mosul, but not in 
comparable RA forms: 


RA 

bantarun 

fordayi 

bikdb 


Mosul Baghdad 

pantagon pantarun ‘trousers’ 

pagdayi parda ‘curtain’ 

plkap plkdp ‘pick-up truck’ 


In a few borrowings from Western languages b of the donor lan¬ 
guages is realized as p in gdht varieties and in the Mosul dialect also. 
The two most frequently occurring examples of b > p are pas ‘bus’ 
and paysdkdl ‘bicycle’. In RA these forms are realized as bas and 
baysdkdl respectively. 

Interdentals are usually realized as dentals in RA, with t > t, 
d>d and d > d: 9 


Mosul 

RA 

mdtdl 

nwtsl ‘like’ 

trim 

tnm ‘two’ 

hada 

hada ‘this’ 

dib 

cdb ‘wolf’ 

dagabtunu 

darabtunu ‘I hit him’ 

liadd 

hadd ‘luck, fate’ 


8 This is the only example of k > g in my data. 

9 Dentals for interdentals is a characteristic of the speech of Christian Iraqis. 
Jastrow (1994:120) found this phenomenon also “in most Jewish dialects of Iraqi 
Kurdistan, in the dialect of the Jews of Nusaybin/Qamasli. . . and in the Diyarbakir 
group in Anatolia”. Jastrow (1994), moreover, points out that there are in the ^to- 
speaking region of Southern Turkey, Northern Iraq and Northern Syria as many 
as three different sound shifts involving interdentals. 
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There were no instances of t > s, d > z or d > z in the idiolects 
surveyed here. 

As far as MSA d and z are concerned, most Iraqi speech vari¬ 
eties do not distinguish between the two. In gaht varieties, and in 
some qdltu dialects, notably Mosul, the two MSA phonemes have the 
same sound and are realized as a continuant, whereas in Christian 
Baghdadi Arabic, for example, as well as in RA, they are realized 
as a stop. 10 This complete loss of phonemic distinction between MSA 
d and z is n °t characteristic of Iraqi dialects alone, but obtains also 
in some other varieties of Arabic (Beeston 1970:18, n. 1). 

The r > g shift, a salient feature of the Tigris group as a whole 
(Jastrow 1994:120), does not occur in RA. Thus compare: 


Mosul 

RA 

gdhtu 

rdhtu ‘I went’ 

gdbi 

rabi ‘he grew up’ 

agnab 

arnab rabbit’ 

kaggdt 

karrdt ‘times, instances’ 

tag 

tar ‘it flew’ 

hageydg 

hageydr ‘stones, pieces of rock’ 


An interesting phenomenon in RA is the shift n > l in the form 
galam ‘sheep’. * 11 Elsewhere in the region the MSA form ganam has 
been preserved. 

As in a number of dialects of the Tigris group, s and s in RA 
become z and z in the contiguity of b , as in the forms zbu c ‘week’ 
(,gdbt sbii c ), zbeyf ‘weeks’ and zbd c i ‘my finger’ (gzbt »sba‘vL s and s 
are retained where they are separated from b by a vowel, as in asebf 
‘weeks’, the more formal plural of zbu\ and asab/ ‘fingers’. 

The alveolar affricate g is realized as z by some informants, due 
perhaps to Syrian influence. The following forms were heard with 
both g and its Levantine allophone z,' 

gdbb and zsbb (pi. gbeb/zbeb ) ‘well, watering-hole’ 

hageydr and hazeydr ‘pieces of rock’ 

sag and sal ‘griddle (for baking bread)’ 


10 Transcribed as d and d respectively. 

11 Prochazka (2002) has found that the n > / shift occurs in the Arabic of south¬ 
ern Turkey. He gives as an example Turkish donum > dliim (pi. dlumat) ‘a unit of 
measurement’. 
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MSA g in gasal ‘to wash’ is realized as x in RA, thus: xasil ‘washing’, 
xasaht ‘she washed’, etc. x < g occurs also in the Arabic of Baghdad, 
but not in the dialect of Mosul where MSA g is preserved. 

The pharyngeal fricative c is sometimes elided and followed by a 
long vowel, as in the following examples: 

moraf ‘I don’t know (< ma a‘raf or ma a‘raf)’ 
baxad ati ‘I take and give (< baxad a c tif 

yakmal ma wehdd ‘he works with someone’ (< ya c iml ma c a wehdd). 

In this last example the first c is not elided. 

As in a number of qdltu dialects, h is elided in the form ashar 
‘months’ when it is preceded by the cardinal numbers 3 to 10, e.g. 
tlat asar ‘three months’, satt asar ‘six months’, etc. In galat dialects h is 
usually retained. 

2.2 Vowels 
2.2.1 Short vowels 

The short vowels in RA are a and d in medial position and a, i and 
u in final position. 

a in medial position occurs in stressed and unstressed open sylla¬ 
bles: waraqayi ‘piece of paper’, balaha ‘date, palm-tree’, manara ‘minaret’, 
btfad ‘after’, hawls ‘clothes’, labasat ‘she wore’. 

a occurs in closed syllables in a guttural or emphatic environment, 
or where it is in the contiguity of r and a back vowel: ma'gun ‘(tomato) 
paste’, karra ‘once’, balluta ‘acorn’, hayyi ‘snake’, habbi ‘grain’, batta 
‘duck’, sqadd ‘how much?’. 

a occurs in final position where the preceding consonant is a gut¬ 
tural, an emphatic or r. karra ‘once’, xarqa ‘rag’, sayyara ‘car’, balluta 
‘acorn’, balaha ‘date, palm-tree’, taqtaqa ‘noise’. 

a occurs in closed syllables: halwi ‘pretty [fem.sg.]’, wahdi ‘one 
[fem.sg.]’, mgrndyi ‘star’, gabb ‘well, watering-hole’, gawwa ‘below, under¬ 
neath’, mangal ‘scythe’, sayyara ‘car’, nazzeli rahhdli ‘people constantly 
on the move [lit. people who stay the night and then move on]’, 
qabal ‘before’, bakad ‘after’, harab ‘war’. 

There are, however, in my data two forms with medial a where 
a might have been expected. These are madrasi ‘school’ and fatti ‘broth 
with pieces of bread’. This could be because both forms are loan¬ 
words, the first from MSA and the second, a culinary speciality, 
from outside Rabl'a. 
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In vGCaC forms referring to colour, the initial vowel is d in non- 
emphatic, non-guttural environments. Thus compare: dswad ‘black’, 
but ahmar ‘red’, axdar ‘green’, agraq ‘blue’, abyad ‘white’. 

i occurs in word-final position following non-gutturals and non- 
emphatics: sani ‘year’, mgmayi ‘star’, falwi ‘pretty [fem.sg.]’, wdhdi ‘one 
[fem.sg.]’, xali ‘maternal aunt’, qaryi ‘village’. 

u occurs in 1st. ps. sg. perfect verbs: qdtu ‘I said’, sdjtu ‘I saw’, 
sama'tu ‘I heard’, nasaytu ‘I forgot’. 

u occurs also as a suffixed 3rd ps. sg. pronoun: samadnanu ‘we heard 
it’, c asaru ‘he squeezed it’, abunu ‘his father’, baytu ‘his house’. 

In the qdtu dialects of the Tigris group the final vowel of the fem¬ 
inine morpheme is not elided in the construct state. In gddt dialects, 
on the other hand, the comparable vowel is invariably elided. Thus 
compare: 

qdltu- Iraqi Baghdad Mosul RA 

qsssa qussta qdsptu qgssatu ‘his story/tale’ 

hadiqa hadiqta hadiqdtu hadiqdtu ‘his garden’ 

sdyydra syydrathum ssyyagsbm sdyydntdn ‘their car’ 

Similarly, on the affixation of pronominal suffixes to the form mal 
‘of, belonging to’ an anaptyctic vowel is added in RA and other 
Tigris branch qaltu dialects. No such vowel occurs in gdht Arabic 
when the pronoun is in the singular. Thus compare: 


Baghdad 

RA 

mdlti 

mabti ‘mine’ 

mdltak 

mabtak ‘yours [masc.sg.]’ 

mdltdc 

mabtki ‘yours [fem.sg.]’ 

rndlta 

mdbtu ‘his’ 

mdlatna 

mdbtna ‘ours’ 

mdlatkum 

mdbthn ‘yours [comm.pl.]’ 

mdlathum 

mabtdn ‘theirs’ 


According to Johnstone (1975:91), “In very few dialects can there 
occur a series of short open syllables”, and “in the dialect of Tikrit 
the vowel of the post-initial syllable is elided”. Johnstone gives among 
his examples katbat ‘she wrote’ and waqfu ‘they stood’. In RA, how¬ 
ever, the short vowel of the second syllable is not elided, so that the 
above two examples are usually katabdt ‘she wrote’ and waqafu ‘they 
stood’. Compare also: 
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Baghdad RA 

sdrrfaw sama c u ‘they heard’ 

hdlbat halabdt ‘she milked’ 

bbsat labasdt ‘she got dressed’ 

Johnstone (1975:92) states that in Tikrit Arabic “there are no forms 
in which a final consonant cluster occurs”. One should point out 
here, that in most Iraqi Arabic dialects, be they of the qdltu or gdldt 
group, an anaptyctic vowel occurs invariably between the two final 
consonants of comparable MSA CvCC forms. Thus: 


MSA 

Baghdad 

RA 

bard 

band 

band ‘cold’ 

ba c d 

ba c ad 

babd ‘after’ 

tabl 

tabul 

tabdl ‘drum’ 

huzn 

hdz.dn 

hazdn ‘sorrow’ 


2.2.2 Long vowels 

The long vowels in RA are e, l, a, u, and occasionally o, all occur¬ 
ring in medial position. 

a and e: A salient feature of all qdltu dialects is the 3 imala (a > e) 
that distinguishes this group of dialects from gdht Iraqi Arabic. J Imala 
is a feature that is widespread in RA. Thus compare: 


Baghdad 

RA 

nabm 

nddm ‘soft’ 

nsabd 

nsddd ‘we help’ 

wahdd 

wehdd ‘one’ 

fawatdh 

fawetdh ‘wakes [pi. of fatdha ]’ 

hamaya 

hameyi ‘my brother-in-law’ 


2 Imala does not occur in post-guttural, post-emphatic environments 
or in the contiguity of r with a back vowel. Thus: qal ‘to say, he 
said’, xali ‘my maternal uncle’, nahar ‘day’, nasara ‘Christians’, hattabin 
‘wood gatherers’. 

v. Vowel i occurs mainly in adjectives of the CaCiC type and plu¬ 
rals of the CaCeCiC type, e.g. CaCfC: kablr ‘big’, kafir ‘numerous’, 
ba c id ‘far’, qarib ‘near’, xafif ‘light’, hawis ‘clothes’. 12 


12 This last form is unusual. In the Mosul dialect and the Arabic of Christians 
of Baghdad and Basra the word for ‘clothes’ is hwes. 
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CaCvCiC: dakekln ‘shops’, hawewin ‘animals’, xawerif ‘sheep’. 
u : RA i~i, as in abuyi ‘my father’, axuyi ‘my brother’, aqul ‘I say’, 
asuf‘l see’, is sometimes the equivalent of o in comparable forms in 
the Mosul dialect. Thus compare: 


Mosul 

RA 

zb if 

zbu c ‘week’ 

tannog 

tannur ‘earthenware oven [for baking bread]’ 

ballot 

ballut ‘acorn’ 

mafgon 

mdgun ‘(tomato) paste’ 

maldom 

maldum ‘dried okra threaded with string’ 


o : Long o is rare, but can occur sometimes in loanwords, e.g., gom- 
lak ‘vest’, bdz-zor ‘by force’. I also found in my data two compound 
forms with medial o, monf‘1 don’t know (< ma afnfy and loxdr ‘the 
other (< MSA al-axar )’. Long medial o can also be heard in aslon 
‘how?’ although this forms seems to be in free variation with kayf. n 

2.2.3 Diphthongs 

Diphthongs aw and ay occur in RA where o and e might be expected. 
Thus compare: 


Mosul 

RA 

mosol 

mawsol ‘Mosul’ 

mot 

mawt ‘death’ 

dosak 

dawsak ‘mattress’ 

honiki 

hawnik ‘there’ 

ydgon 

ydgawn ‘they come’ 

bet 

bayt ‘house’ 

sex 

sayx ‘venerable old man’ 

baqetu 

baqaytu ‘I stayed’ 

hakena 

hakayna ‘we spoke, we talked’ 


According to Jastrow (1994:120) “the diphthongs ay and aw have 
been preserved in many qoltu dialects”. 


13 The use of kayf is no doubt due to contact with Syrian Arabic where Syrian 
kif is adapted to the sound system of RA. See following paragraph on diphthongs. 
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3. Morphology 


3.1 Verbs 

As in all qsltu dialects, the 1st ps. sg. of the perfect in RA ends in 
-tu, as, for example, nhtu ‘I went’, sama'tu ‘I heard’, fdllamtu ‘I leamt’, 
tsdwwaqtu ‘I bought provisions’, rabaytu ‘I grew up’, halabtu ‘I milked’, 
xdttartu ‘I made yoghurt’, garastu ‘I ground [lentils, cracked wheat, 
etc.]’, c agantu ‘I kneaded [bread]’. 

The imperfect in RA is frequently preceded by a modifier ka refer¬ 
ring to a continuous past action, or by prefix b- denoting a habitual 
action: 

ka ydgawn ‘they used to come’ 

ka tdbsdtu ‘she used to spread it’ 

ka tdhbb dn-na c get ‘she used to milk the ewes’ 

ka ydsquhdn ‘they used to water them’ 

bax9d ati ‘I give and take [lit. 1 take and give]’ 

baqum w aqbd ‘1 move about [lit. I get up and sit down]’ 

btahl tisrab w tnem ‘she eats, drinks and sleeps’ 

Of the two modifiers ka is the one that occurs more frequently. 
Although it functions as a particle, ka is in all likelihood derived 
from the auxiliary verb kan. Prefix b- is less common, and could be 
due to Syrian influence (cf. Behnstedt 1997; Arnold 1998). When 
using more than one imperfect in the same sentence, informants 
tended to use b- with the first verbal form only, as can be seen from 
the last three examples. 

3.2 Nouns 

like some qaltu dialects, notably Christian Iraqi Arabic and the dialect 
of Mosul, a number of feminine unit nouns have an ending in -dyi, 
e.g., waraqdyi ‘a piece of paper’, rwgmayi ‘a star’, kdbbayi ‘a patty of 
crushed wheat and minced lamb’, 14 baydayi ‘an egg’. 

Some feminine nouns have an ending in -gyyi. There are two 
examples in my data: gdlldbdyyi ‘cloak’ and tannTmyyi ‘skirt’. 


14 This form is not to be confused with the Syro-Lebanese bbbayi ‘(drinking) 
glass’. It should be pointed out that bbbi (kubba in gdht dialects) is the regional spe¬ 
ciality of the province of Mosul, its main ingredient being bargsl ‘crushed wheat’, 
the staple diet of the region. 
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The frequently occurring plural forms are of the GaCvClC and 
CaCvCi type, where the second syllable is always long. CaCvClC: 
dakekin ‘shops’ (sg. dakkeri), hawewln ‘animals’ (sg. haywen ), xawenf" sheep’, 15 
masekin ‘poor people’ (sg. maskin), malefin ‘scoundrels’ (sg. mal c un). 
CaCvCi: nagemi ‘stars’, talemi ‘(thick) loaves (of local bread)’, asemi 
‘names’, faqari ‘poor (pi.)’, gahdsi ‘asses’. 

3.3 Bound morpheme -an 

Jastrow (1994:120) states that there is “a very stable isogloss” in qaltu 
Arabic which separates the Anatolian branch from other qaltu branches, 
and that is the mln ending of pronominal morphemes. Jastrow found 
that in the Anatolian branch forms like bethum (Der iz-Z5r), baytam 
( c Aqra) ‘their house’ and gitum (Der iz-Zor), gltam ( c Aqra) ‘you [comm.pl.J 
came’, for example, are baytan and gltan respectively in Mardin. This 
feature seems to be characteristic of RA also, as can be seen from 
the following examples: 

Mosul RA 

yasquham yasquhan ‘they water them, they give them to drink’ 

halabatam halabatan ‘she milked them’ 

betdm baytdn ‘their house’ 

mahtom mdbtm ‘theirs’ 

bantam bantan ‘their daughter’ 


4. Conclusion 

As can be seen from the above examples the Arabic spoken by the 
sedentary inhabitants of Rabr'a is a variety of the Tigris branch of 
qaltu Arabic. RA has a number of similarities with the Arabic of the 
city of Mosul, one of the better known dialects in the region. [For 
this dialect see Jastrow’s contribution to this volume, Eds.] Where 
RA differs considerably from the dialect of Mosul at the phonological 
level, however, is primarily in the retention of MSA r, the allophone 
of Mosul Arabic g. At the morphological level, the main difference 


15 I do not have the singular of xawerif in my data. Informants constantly referred 
to ‘sheep’ as galam (sg. and pi.) or galamet (pi.). For the singular they seemed to use 
na‘gi ‘ewe’. 
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between RA and Mosul Arabic is the pronominal morpheme end¬ 
ing in n instead of m. Modifier ka referring to a continuous past 
action does not occur in Mosul where the auxiliary verb ken (< MSA 
kana ) is used instead. As far as verbal prefix b- is concerned, it is 
difficult to ascertain from the idiolects surveyed here whether this is 
a characteristic feature of RA or merely a loan from neighbouring 
Syrian Arabic. Only a thorough investigation of a cross-section of 
RA speakers of different ages and of both sexes would provide a 
more in-depth knowledge of the dialect as a whole. 
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ZUM VERBMODIFIKATOR LA¬ 
IN NORDMAROKKANISCHEN DIALEKTEN 

Jordi Aguade 

Universidad de Cadiz 


Bekanntlich gebrauchen fast alle marokkanischen Dialekte einen 
Verbrnodifikator, um die allgemeine oder aktuelle Gegenwart auszu- 
driicken. 1 Am meisten verbreitet sind ka- und ta-, wobei ka- so ziem- 
lich iiberall zu finden ist (Fes, Rabat, Casablanca, Tanger, Tetouan, 
Larache usw.), 2 inzwischen auch bei jiingeren Sprechern mancher 
Dialekte, die traditionell andere Verbmodifikatoren kannten. Dagegen 
wird ta- vor allem in den stidlichen Dialekten verwendet (Aguade 
1996:198—199). 3 Man findet aber auch andere Verbmodifikatoren wie 
zum Beispiel da- in dem jiidischen Dialekt von Debdou (Pellat 1952: 
123, 133), qd-, siidostlich von Chefchaouen (Colin 1975:1195)), a- 
bei den Branes nordlich von Taza und in Ouargha (Colin 1921:98) 
oder ga- bei den Sragna (Guironnet 1954)). 

In manchen prahilalischen Dialekten Nordmarokkos, zum Beispiel 
in Anjra aber auch in anderen Gebieten von Jbala (Zbala), kommt 
ein Praverb la- vor (Vicente 2000:103—105). 4 Dank der Untersuchung 
von Vicente tiber den Dialekt von Anjra hat man sehr viele Beispiele 
fur den Gebrauch dieses Verbmodifikators. 5 


1 Eine Ausnahme bildet der jiidische Dialekt von Sefrou; vgl. Stillman (1981:239; 
1988:40). 

2 Einen Uberblick tiber diese Verbmodifikatoren in Marokko sowie ilrre Etymologien 
findet man bei Aguade (1996). Vgl. auch Durand (1991; 1994:89-90) und Grand’Henry 
(1978:215-220). 

3 Dazu auch Colin in de Premare (1993-1999: II, 4). 

4 Diese Arbeit ist besonders interessant, weil sie fast ausscliliesslich auf den Aussagen 
weiblicher Informanten beruht. Vgl. auch de Premare (1993—1999: XI, 3) und 

(1986, Texte von Zahra einer Frau aus dem Dorf Hammara). 

5 Der langsam auch von ka- verdrangt wird. Vicente (2000:103-104) bemerkt 
dazu: “nos encontramos con una fuerte alternancia entre la- y ka-\ siendo usado 
el primero mayoritariamente por mujeres de edad avanzada y personas jovenes 
analfabetas, y el segundo por ninos y ninas escolarizados y por la mayoria de los 
hombres”. 
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Besonders interessant ist der Dialekt von Chefchaouen (Safsawan), 
weil in dieser Mundart der Verbmodifikator flekdert wird (Natividad 
1998:116-117). Wenn zum Beispiel das Verb msa ‘gehen’ zusammen 
mit dem Verbmodifikator konjugiert wird, so ergibt sich: 


Sg. 

PL 

3.m. 

Idyimsi 

3.c. 

layimsiw 

3.f. 

da-ddmsi, 




la-ddmsi 



2.c. 

da-ddmsi 

2.c. 

da-ddmsiw 

l.c. 

na-mmsi 

l.c. 

na-mmsiw 


Es gibt inzwischen eine betrachtliche Anzahl von Beispielen fur den 
Gebrauch dieser Verbmodifikatoren in Chefchaouen. In einem Aufsatz 
mit Texten aus dieser Stadt, die von Natividad & Rahmouni (1996) 
ediert wurden, 6 hndet man folgende Satze: nd-nd 3, iw t-thin ‘wir tun 
Mehl hinein’, layzTbu sattas d-al-baytat ‘sie bringen sechzehn Eier’, ma 
da-ddjhdm-si ‘sie versteht nichts’, Jhvax Id-da n c as yimmaf ‘wann schlaft 
deine Mutter?’, c lds, d-yimma, da-ctaxda‘ had la- c ydl ‘o Mutter, warum 
tauschst du diese Kinder?’, IdyaHlha ddfiil ‘er gibt ihr etwas zu essen’. 
Und aus einer noch unveroffentlichten Doktorarbeit von Moscoso 
iiber den Dialekt von Chefchaouen stammen folgende Beispiele: 7 8 
huwwa hna layiskun ‘er wohnt hier’, hatta da-duwsal n-ad-ddK d-KKdzal 
‘bis sie das Haus des Mannes erreicht’, ana na-nahddK ‘ich spreche 
gerade’. 

Der Verbmodihkator la- wird also in Chefchaouen folgendermas- 
sen flektiert: 


Sg. 

pi. 

3.m. 

la- 

3.c. 

la- 

3.f. 

da-, la- & 



2.c. 

da- 

2.c. 

da- 

l.c. 

na- 

l.c. 

na- 


6 Natividad & Rahmouni (1996). Die von den Verfasserinnen verwendete 
Transkription wurde hier von mir geringfiigig geandert. 

7 Moscoso, El dialecto arabe de Chauen. Moscoso weist darauf hin, dass die Flexion 
des Verbniodifikators charakteristisch fur die Sprache der Frauen ist. Manner gebrau- 
chen inimer nur die unveranderliche Form la- oder sogar das gemeinmarokkani- 
sche ka 

8 da- und la- werden frei variiert. 
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Schon M. Cohen und Colin (1935:134) haben vor vielen Jahren die 
Vermutung geaussert, dass der nordmarokkanische Verbrnodifikator 
la- aus dem Berberischen ilia ‘er ist, es gibt’ entstanden sein konnte. 9 
Dieser Etymologie folgend, wies ich in einem 1996 erschienen Aufsatz 
darauf hin, dass es noch dazu einen auffalligen Parallelismus zwi- 
schen den flektierten Formen aus Chefchaouen und der Konjugation 
des Verbs ‘sein’ im Taselhit gabe, wie aus der folgenden Tabelle 
ersichtlich wird: 


Sg. 

Chef. 

Taselhit 


PL 

Chef. 

Taselhit 


3.m. 

Id- 

ilia 

‘er ist’ 

3.c. 

la- 

llan 

‘sie sind’ 

3.f. 

da- 

tdlla 

‘sie ist’ 



(f. Hard) 


2.c. 

da- 

tallit 

‘du bist’ 

2.c. 

da- 

tollam 
f. bllami) 

‘ihr seid’ 

l.c. 

na- 

llig 

‘ich bin’ 

l.c. 

na- 

mlla 

‘wir sind’ 


Da die Formen tdlla/tollam > da- als Sonorisierung t > d 10 und die 

l.c. Sg. na- als Analogiebildung zur l.c. PI. leicht zu erklaren waren, 
sprach ich mich ebenfalls fur die Vermutung berberischer Substratein- 
wirkung in diesem Fall aus, freilich ohne einen arabischen Ursprung 
fur diesen Vermodifikator ganz auszuschliessen (Aguade 1996:205-206). 
Nun, inzwischen halte ich diese Erklarung fur ziemlich unwahrschein- 
lich, denn es gibt sonst gar keine Belege dafiir, dass arabische Dialekte 
in Marokko bei Entlehnungen aus dem Berberischen auch die ber- 
berische Flexion ubernehmen. 

Ausserdem gibt es eine viel einfachere Erklarung fur die flektierten 
Formen aus Chefchaouen: man kann sie namlich ohne weiteres als 
Ergebnis einer Assimilation des Verbmodifikators la- an die nachfol- 
genden Prafixe der 2. und 3. Personen des Imperfekts deuten, also: 

2. Sg. und PL: la- + d(d) . . . > da-d(d) . . . 

3. Sg. und PL: la- + n(d) . . . > na-n(dj . . . 

Somit waren diese flektierten Verbrnodifikatoren aus Chefchaouen 
lediglich Allomorphe des Praverbs la-: die Frage, ob dieser Id- aus 


9 Fur Colin ist der Verbrnodifikator la- “un residu du berbere ilia, 3e pers. masc. 
sing, du verbe d’existence”. Auch Levy (1990:550) und Tilmatine (1999) halten diese 
Etymologie fur gesichert. 

10 In diesem Dialekt ist die Sonorisierung des Imperfektprafixes t- ohnehin die 
Regel: takul > daful ‘sie wird essen’, tibdaw > d»bdaw ‘ihr werdet beginnen’, hmsi 
> ddmsi ‘du wirst gehen’ (Natividad & Rahmouni 1996:113-116). 
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dem Berberischen ilia stammt muss allerdings noch diskutiert 
werden. 

Fur eine berberische Etymologie spricht schon manches. Wie bereits 
vorhin erwahnt wurde, in nordmarokkanischen arabischen Dialekten— 
es handelt sich dabei ausschliesslich um prahilalische Mundarten— 
kommen die Verbmodifikatoren la-, da-, a- und qa- vor. In manchen 
berberischen Dialekten (im Rif und Mittlerem Atlas) werden die 
Praverben la-, da-, a- und qa- verwendet, und zwar auch um die 
aktuelle Gegenwart auszudriicken (Chaker 1984:972; Durand 1998:125; 
Kossmann 2000:121-122)—der Parallelismus zwischen arabischen 
und berberischen Dialekten ist in diesem Punkt auffallig. Die Subs- 
trateinwirkung scheint hier also eindeutig, zumal die betreffenden ber¬ 
berischen und arabischen Dialekte benachbart sind. 11 Man bedenke 
ausserdem, dass einen berberischen Ursprung bei diesen Praverben 
zu vermuten ja naheliegend ist—schliesslich hat man es im Norden 
Marokkos mit Dialekten zu tun, welche ohnehin einen starken Einfluss 
des berberischen Substrats aufweisen. 12 

Nun, streng genommen darf man allerdings nur dann berberische 
Substratwirkung annehmen, wenn die betreffende Erscheinung nicht 
an einer anderen Stelle des arabischen Sprachgebiets vorkommt, das 
dieses Substrat nicht aufweist. 13 Und das ist eben hier nicht der Fall, 
denn sowohl im Jemen als auch in Syrien—wo es bestimmt kein 
berberisches Substrat gegeben hat—kommt ein Verbmodifikator la- 
vor. Behnstedt (1985: Karte 83, Punkte 134, 140) erwahnt namlich 
in seinem Atlas der nordjemenitischen Dialekte einen Vermodifikator 


11 Auch Tilmatine (1999:107-108) weist auf einen moglichen berberischen Ursprung 
ftir die marokkanischen Verbmodifikatoren la- und qa- hin. 

12 Eine iibersichtliche Zusammenfassung dieser Merkmale findet man bei Diem 
(1979:52-55). Neben manchen Erscheinungen, welche typisch fur alle maghrebini- 
schen Dialekte sind (etwa Reduktion der kurzen Vokale und Silbenbildungsregeln), 
werden in den nordmarokkanischen Mundarten vor allem folgende durch Substra- 
teinwirkung erklart: Affrizierung von t, d, b; d > t; ma ‘Wasser’ wird als Plural 
behandelt; Veranderungen des syntaktischen Geschlechts einzelner Worter; Genitiv- 
konstruktionen des Typs xtu dch-mhdmmed ‘die Schwester Muhammads’. In der letz- 
ten Zeit hat sich Tilmatine (1999) mit dem berberischem Substrat in Algerien und 
Marokko befasst und eine ausftihrliche Aufstellung moghcher Falle von Substratwirkung 
zusammengestellt. Zum Thema vgl. auch Aguade & Vicente (1997:225-227, 234-236), 
sowie Levy (1996). 

13 Diem (1979:16): “Die betreffende arabische Erscheinung darf nicht an einer 
anderen Stelle des arabischen Sprachgebiets erscheinen, das dieses oder ein entspre- 
chendes anderes Substrat nicht aufweist, sofern die Verbreitung der Erscheinung 
durch Migration oder Wellenbewegung ausgeschlossen ist”. 
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la- fur die aktuelle und habituelle Handlung, der in der Gegend von 
‘Attah, Marays und Juban gebraucht wird. 14 Vanhove (1993:191) hat 
la- aucli in der Ortschaft Dhala c (sudlich der von Behnstedt unter- 
suchten Dorfer) belegt. Als Beispiel fiihrt sie an: la-ybki ‘er weint 
gerade’. Zur Etymologie dieses Praverbs werden von den genannten 
Autoren keine Angaben gemacht. 

Was Syrien betriflt, so erwahnt Behnstedt (1997:325) in seinem 
Sprachatlas den Gebrauch eines Verbrnodifikators la- um die Zukunft 
auszudriicken fur die Gegend von Soukhne sowie fur andere Ort- 
schaften. 15 Es sei hier noch hinzugefugt, dass es auch in anderen 
orientalischen Dialekten Verbmodifikatoren gibt, welche eine durch- 
aus plausible (und rein arabische) Etymologie fur den nordmarokka- 
nischen la- liefern konnen. Um die Zukunft auszudriicken gebraucht 
man in manchen agyptischen Dialekten (im Delta sowie in Oberagypten 
um Gina, Luxor und Idfu) einen Verbmodihkator lah (Behnstedt & 
Woidich 1985: Karten Nr. 224, 225), welcher wohl aus rayih ‘gehend’ 
entstanden ist. 

Der nordmarokkanische Verbmodihkator la- kann genau so gut 
aus rah ( rah, > lah > la-) 16 wie in den oben erwahnten agyptischen 
Dialekten entstanden sein. Und man sollte nicht ausser acht lassen, 
dass es im Hassaniyya—im Siiden Marokkos und in Mauretanien— 
aucli einen Verbmodihkator la- (fur das Futur) gibt, dessen Ursprung 
man ebenfalls mit einer rein arabischen Etymologie (namlich aus 
dem Partizip lahi) erklart (Cohen 1924:274; 1963:113). 

Vanhove hat in ihrem oben erwahnten Aufsatz auf das Vorkommen 
eines Verbmodihkators la- in zwei so weit auseinanderliegenden 
Landern wie Jemen und Marokko hingewiesen und mit Recht die 
berberische Etymologie fur die nordafrikanische Partikel aus diesem 
Grund in Frage gestellt: “a la lumiere des donnees yemenites (pour 
l’instant inexpliquees), l’origine berbere du preverbe marocain est 
peut-etre a discuter, notamment en raison de l’eloignement geo- 
graphique des zones berberophones et arabophones concernees, a 


14 In anderen Gegenden findet man la- und la c - um die Zukunft auszudriicken 
(vgl. Behnstedt 1985: Karte 8). Einen Verbmodifikator la findet man aucli im neu- 
aramaischen Dialekt der Juden von Rustaqa (vgl. Khan 2002:402), der aber damit 
nichts zu tun hat. 

15 Vgl. auch Behnstedt (1994:61). 

16 Das Verb rah ist in Marokko auch gebrauchlich, hat aber meistens die Bedeutung 
‘[am Abend] zuriickkehren, nach Hause zuriickkehren’: vgl. de Premare (1993—1999: 
V, 231) und Harrell (1966:122). 
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moins que l’histoire ne montre des liens privilegies entre elles” 
(Vanhove 1993:191 und Anm. 16). 

Nun, Migrationen hat es schon gegeben aber immer vom Jemen 
nach Nordafrika und der iberischen Halbinsel so dass manche jeme- 
nitische Zuge sich sogar im andalusischen Dialekt nachweisen lassen 
(Corriente 1989): diese Einfliisse und die Tatsache, dass man la- auch 
in Syrien und Agypten findet spricht eindeutig gegen eine berberi- 
sche Etymologie fur den nordmarokkanischen Verbmodifikator. 
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VARIABILITY REPRODUCED: 

A VARIATIONIST VIEW OF THE [D]/[D] OPPOSITION 
IN MODERN ARABIC DIALECTS* 

Enam al-Wer 

University of Essex, UK 


1. Introduction 

In traditional and urban Arabic dialectology it is customary to refer 
to the change from interdental sounds to stop sounds as a case of 
phonological merger. Naturally, in the technical usage of the term 
‘merger’ it is assumed that, at some point in the distant or recent 
past, an earlier state of affairs existed when the features in question 
were kept separate by the native speakers. Often we have evidence 
for phonological mergers in neighbouring and/or related dialects 
which did not undergo these processes, or in the existence of relic 
forms which preserve the earlier distinction, or, where mergers are as 
yet incomplete, evidence can be found in intergenerational differences, 
and other social stratification patterns, which provide attestations in 
apparent time of the pre-merger state. In the case of the plain inter¬ 
dental Arabic sounds, the merger of [t] and [d] with [t] and [d], 
respectively, is historically and empirically substantiated. However, 
evidence that a phonological merger has occurred which collapsed 
the lexical set containing modem [d] with that containing modern 
[d] (in either direction) is simply unavailable. None of the spoken 


* This article is a revised version of a paper originally presented at AIDA 4 in 
Marrakech. I wish to thank Professor F. Corriente for his promptness in respond¬ 
ing to my electronic queries. Thanks also to the editors of this volume for the sug¬ 
gestions and insightful comments, many of which have been incorporated, while 
some have fallen on deaf ears. Any remaining pitfalls are entirely my own. Two 
of my colleagues at Essex deserve mentioning: Mike Jones for being the scholar he 
is: inspiring and generous, and Andrew Spencer for the many hours of enjoyable 
and fruitful discussions. To both of them I am truly grateful. 
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dialects maintains the distinction presumed in the written form of 
the Standard variety, no spoken dialect has both sounds in its pho¬ 
netic inventory, and no dialect, however isolated, ‘preserves’ vestigial 
forms of the distinction. In this article, I debate this rather peculiar 
situation, and I suggest an alternative analysis. 

In relation to the occurrence of interdental sounds, the phonetic 
inventories of modern Arabic dialects can be classified into two types: 

• Type I dialects, which represent a system empty of interdental 
sounds altogether, as in the majority of the urban varieties in the 
Levant. These dialects are assumed to have undergone a systematic 
sound change, which has resulted in interdental and stop merger, 
as illustrated below: 

Schema 1: Scenario of events in Type I dialects 


Plain sounds 

Outcome 

Phonetic property of the outcome 

/t/, [t] - [t] 

/t/ 

[t], contains lexical sets with 
etymological /1/ and /1/. 

/d/, [d] -* [d] 

/d/ 

[d], contains lexical sets with 
etymological /d/ and /d/. 

Emphatic sounds 

/d/, [d] - [d] 

/d/ 

[d], contains lexical sets with 
etymological /d/ and /d/. 


The course of events envisaged for the plain interdental and stop 
mergers as oudined in Schema 1 is empirically tenable, as can be 
evidenced in the dialects which did not undergo the merger, and, 
perhaps even more convincingly, in the dialects which show stable 
variability in the use of plain interdental and stop, or progressive 
tendency towards the merger. But, empirical evidence for the merger 
of the emphatic sounds (in this case in favour of the stop sound) is 
unavailable in Arabic dialects, since there are no native dialects which 
maintain the distinction. Theoretically, however, a sound change 
which would have shifted the emphatic interdental sound to a stop 
sound (to parallel the changes in the plain interdentals) is quite plau¬ 
sible, given that interdental sounds occur relatively rarely in human 
languages, and a change from fricative interdental to stop is a widely 
attested phenomenon. We can assume that the system here simply 
eliminates ‘cumbersome’ sounds wholesale. 
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• Type II dialects, which have the full set of interdentals, plain [t] 
and [d], and emphatic [d]. The traditional (indigenous) dialects of 
Jordan and many of the rural and Bedouin Levantine varieties are 
examples of such dialects. In these dialects, the plain interdentals 
are phonemically distinguished from their stop counterparts [t] and 
[d], respectively, but the emphatic interdental has no stop counter¬ 
part. Schematically: 


Schema 2: Scenario of events in Type II dialects 

Plain sounds 


/t/ [t], /t/ [t] No merger 

/d/ [d], /d/ [d] No merger 


Emphatic sounds outcome Phonetic property of the outcome 

/d/ ->■ /d/ /d/ [d], contains lexical sets with 

etymological /d/ and /d/, i.e. merger 
in favour of the interdental. 


Schema 2 appears problematic, in that the change is incredibly selec¬ 
tive (singles out one sound from a system), and predicts a develop¬ 
ment in the ‘wrong’ direction: from stop to interdental fricative in 
dialects which continue to maintain a phonemic distinction between 
other stop and interdental sounds. A change from stop to fricative 
is, of course, attested in human languages, but such a development 
tends to be systematic, as exemplified by the systematic shift of Proto- 
Indo-European voiceless stops to fricatives (Grimm’s Law). Original 
Arabic dad., however, was not a stop sound, but most probably an 
emphatic lateral fricative, which lost lateralisation at some stage. This 
issue and its implications will be further explored later in this article, 
but for now let us start from the premise that in both cases above 
the emphatic sounds had undergone different and/or additional his¬ 
torical developments from those which had affected the plain sounds. 
As I will show presently, these differences are reflected in the pat¬ 
terns of variation and behaviour of the plain versus the emphatic 
sounds in contemporary Arabic dialects. 
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2. Data and discussion 

In 1987, I investigated variation and change in the use of the inter¬ 
dental sounds in three Jordanian towns, and on the basis of this 
research I reported that these sounds were undergoing a linguistic 
change which merged them with their stop counterparts (details are 
in Al-Wer 1991). I, like other researchers, who investigated these 
variables in Jordan or in neighbouring communities, treated the 
change as a systematic development. A closer look at the statistical 
details in my data and those provided by other researchers reveals 
that the plain interdentals show a slower rate of change to stops 
than the emphatic interdental change to emphatic stop (see Abdel- 
Jawad & Awwad [1989] on a sample of Jordanian speakers, Al-Khatib 
[1988] on the city of Irbid in north Jordan, and Jassem [1993] on 
a sample of refugees from the Golan Heights now resident in 
Damascus; to my knowledge these are the only studies to date which 
have included the interdentals as variables). In these studies, the 
change (if these are indeed cases of change in progress) from [d] to 
[d] is considerably faster than the changes from [t] to [t] and [d] 
to [d]. The plain interdentals [t] and [d] show very similar rates. I 
revisited the town of Suit in Jordan (one of the towns investigated 
in 1987) ten years later to collect data for a separate research pro¬ 
ject. The smaller sample of data I have from the 1997 study pro¬ 
vides information in real time on the progression of the change from 
interdental to stop. The data show that the change has progressed 
dramatically; in particular, the change from [d] to [d] now shows 
near completion in the speech of young women, while the frequency 
of occurrence of /t/: [t] and /d/: [d] has roughly doubled (from 
28% to 45%). In my opinion, the differences in the behaviour of 
the plain sounds and the emphatic sounds may not be accidental. 
Rather, they suggest that the parameters governing the changes from 
[t] and [d] to [t] and [d] are different from the parameters gov¬ 
erning the change from [d] to [d], which may be related to the fact 
that the change which affects the plain interdentals is a merger (a 
phonological change), but the change which affects the emphatic inter¬ 
dental is a straightforward sound change from fricative to stop (a 
phonetic change). In turn, this raises the question of the member¬ 
ship of the emphatic interdental sound in this set, and implies that 
plain and emphatic interdentals should be analysed separately (not 
as a system). 
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It is not clear whether there is any basis for expecting mergers, 
as a type of sound change, to progress differently from regular sound 
changes which do not involve phonological mergers, which would, 
for instance, explain the varying rates of change presented above. 
On the basis of empirical data, variationist sociolinguists have devel¬ 
oped a number of models which show that there are several radi¬ 
cally different mechanisms of merger, which operate at different rates 
(see for instance Trudgill & Foxcroft 1978; Labov 1994, chapter 10). 
The case of the plain interdental and stop merger in Arabic dialects 
fits in with the model referred to by Trudgill and Foxcroft (1978) 
as ‘merger by transfer’, which involves a gradual transfer of words 
from one category to another. Labov (1994:323) maintains that merger 
by transfer is the slowest, compared with ‘merger by approximation’ 
and ‘merger by expansion’. 

Sociolinguistic stereotyping of the interdental sounds in Jordan pro¬ 
vides further indication that the plain and emphatic sounds should 
be treated separately. One observes, for instance, that [d] is extremely 
stigmatised in Jordan (and in the Levant in general). This sound is 
often used to mimic, in ridicule, speakers of the dialects which have 
it, but no such stereotypes are associated with the use of [t] or [d]. 
The issue of how and why positive or negative social values are 
attached to certain sounds is complex, and the explanations pro¬ 
posed are often circular. It is possible, however, that when a sound 
change is nearing completion and the use of the departing feature, 
here [d], becomes restricted to a small minority of speakers, its 
markedness increases, and the sound itself is then perceived as obso¬ 
lete and rustic. 

An intriguing case of plain and emphatic interdentals progressing 
differently, and in this case dramatically so, is reported in de Jong’s 
(2000) description of the Biyyadiy dialect in northern Sinai. In this 
dialect the plain interdentals have shifted to stop but the emphatic 
interdental [d] largely remains unaffected, a further indication that, 
in the mechanisms of change, while the plain interdentals move sys¬ 
tematically, the emphatic interdental does not necessarily follow suit. 
It appears that in Biyyadiy /d/ is not involved in variation, apart 
from the cases where [d] is used invariably in K-forms (de Jong 
2000:331-332). The stability of [d] in comparison with [t] and [d] 
in this dialect is itself an interesting, but, I think, different issue. De 
Jong (2000:331-332, n. 8) cites examples of other Arabic dialects 
“. . . in which interdentals have developed less predictably .. .”, namely 
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the dialects of Bahrain, Siirt, Az?x, and Bahzdni. I understand ‘less 
predictably’ here to mean that the interdentals [t], [d], [d] in these 
dialects did not shift to stop counterparts, but to labiodental/stop/stop 
in Bahama Arabic (i.e. the dialect of Bahrain), labiodental/labioden¬ 
tal/labiodental in Siirt, and sibilant/sibilant/sibilant in Azdx and 
Bahzani. Less predictable these cases may be, but the developments 
are perfectly in line with principles of simplification through elimi¬ 
nation of marked sounds in favour of more frequent and/or less 
marked sounds. In comparison however, the Biyyadiyya case is baffling. 
For no apparent linguistic benefit, it disregards the time-honoured 
constraint of economy in language change. De Jong’s proposal that 
external social factors such as group identity may account for the 
anomaly of the Biyyadiyya system is plausible, especially when one 
considers that the name of the tribe itself contains the emphatic 
interdental sound. Take the following example for an analogy. In 
Amman, the sound [g] has largely lost ground to [’], but traditional 
Jordanian names are immune to this transition. Speakers who other¬ 
wise consistently use [’] maintain [g] in proper names such as c ugla 
and c gdb. 

A phenomenon which is readily observable in the Arabic dialects 
which have the interdental sounds (Type II dialects) is that the speak¬ 
ers of these dialects very often read the orthographic representation 
of dad as [d], while the speakers whose native dialects do not include 
the interdentals read the interdentals as stops. Take, for instance, 
the following sets of data as examples of the performance of some 
Arabic speakers in reading tasks, a domain in which speakers usu¬ 
ally monitor their speech quite closely (not the sort of data one nor¬ 
mally seeks, I dare say). Standard Arabic norms are highly prescribed, 
and given that newsreaders, in particular, are expected to adhere to 
these norms, the difficulties they exhibit with the interdental sounds 
are probably ‘beyond their control’, so to speak. 

In the fist set I recorded four Moroccan speakers, from the Moroccan 
satellite TV station. Two of the speakers were delivering formal 
speeches from a written text, and two newsreaders. The speakers in 
this set read all instances of interdental sounds, both plain and 
emphatic, as stops. A sample is listed in Table 1 below (the sounds 
in question are in square brackets). 
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Table 1: Examples from the Moroccan speakers 


Correct reading 

Actual reading 

English gloss 

li [d] ctlika 

li [d] alika 

Hence 

hi ala hi at c asar 

[t] ala [t] at c asar 

Thirteen 

[t] abit 

[t] abit 

Steady, Stable 

*a [tt] aniya 

3 a [tt] aniya 

The second 

’ittixa [d] 

3 ittixa [d] 

The undertaking (of a task) 

muna [dd] amat 

muna [dd] amat 

Organisations 

yanta [d] ir 

yanta [d] ir 

He is awaiting 


The Moroccan ‘errors’ are readily explainable with reference to the 
absence of interdental sounds from the native dialects of the speak¬ 
ers (assuming they are speakers of such dialects). The behaviour of 
these speakers is, in essence, similar to the behaviour of, say, German 
learners of English. In another set of recordings I made, the speakers 
came from Jordan, Tunisia, Iraq and Yemen (presumably speakers 
of Type II dialects, which preserve the interdental sounds). Two 
speakers of each locality were recorded from national satellite TV 
stations, delivering formal speeches from written texts, or reading the 
news bulletin. Here, the speakers make no ‘mistakes’ at all with the 
plain interdentals, but they read dad as (voiced emphatic interden¬ 
tal) [d]. This error was most consistent in the case of the Tunisian 
speakers, who read all instances of /d/ as [d], followed by the 
Yemenis’ score of 94% wrong, Iraqi’s 76%, and the Jordanians’ 37%. 
A sample of the Tunisian data is listed in Table 2 below. 

Table 2: A sample of the Tunisian reading of dad 


Correct reading 

Actual reading 

English gloss 

mufawa [d] at 

mufawa [d] at 

Negotiations 

1 alwa [d] c 

1 alwa [d] c 

The situation 

3 ay [d] an 

’ay [d] an 

Also 

[d] idd 

[d] idd 

Against 

3 i [d] dfatan 

’z [d] dfatan 

Besides, in addition to 

fa [d] lan 

fa [d] lan 

Apart from (the fact that. . .) 

qa [d] iyya 

qa [d] iyya 

Issue 
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If a phonemic distinction between [d] and [d] ever existed, these 
speakers clearly have no cognitive access to such a distinction (whereas 
they have no problem in making the distinction between plain inter¬ 
dental and plain stop). The data from the Jordanian speakers is par¬ 
ticularly interesting. The modem urban dialects in Jordan are currently 
in a state of variability with respect to the interdental sounds: [t] is 
used alongside [t], [d] is used alongside [d], and [d] (for historical 
/d/ and /d/) is used alongside [d] (for historical /d/ and /d/). The 
attested variability represents changes in progress, i.e. these dialects 
(originally Type II) are undergoing a change from interdental to stop 
for both plain and emphatic sounds (i.e. are becoming Type I). But, 
it is noticeable that the speakers have no problems in re-splitting / 1 / 
into [t] and [t], and /d/ into [d] and [d]. The difficulty they show 
is confined to the distinction between the emphatic variants. I attribute 
this difference to the fact that in the case of the plain consonants, 
the phonemic distinction is available in the linguistic experience of 
the speakers, even if, sometimes, they do not make this distinction 
phonetically, whereas in the case of the emphatic consonants, there 
is no such evidence on which speakers can make a phonemic split 
when required, e.g. speaking or even reading the Standard variety. 


3. dad versus da 3 in history 

If one examines the historical developments of /d/ and /d/ and 
their distribution in the old Arabic dialects, the existence of a stage 
where [d] and [d] were distinguished phonemically becomes precar¬ 
ious. The thesis that the emphatic stop descends from Proto-Semitic 
voiced lateral fricative, say [J 3 ], is now widely accepted. To my mind, 
Steiner (1976) and Corriente (1974) present a strong argument in 
this direction. Corriente (1974:51), starting from the stage where the 
emphatic voiced lateral fricative was phonemically distinguished from 
/d/, outlines a convincing course of events leading to the present 
situation. These developments can be envisaged as follows: 

• The system contains /d/ [d], and /^/ [^J. Given the phonetic 
complexity associated with the production (and the acquisition) of 
the lateral fricative, it is reasonable to suggest that it lost its marked 
phonetic properties, and changed into something else. The ques¬ 
tion is: what could it have changed into?. The simple answer is 
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that it would have changed into the nearest, less marked, and 
acoustically similar sound. If it were to change into a stop by los¬ 
ing lateralisation and creating a total closure, important acoustic 
information, namely friction, would have been lost. At this point, 
it is worth noting that the complexity of the sound is much more 
likely to cause problems for the learners (the new acquirers, the 
children) than for the adults, and therefore acoustic clues are vital 
for a successful reproduction. The most likely development, there¬ 
fore, was that the lateral fricative lost lateralisation, and the fric¬ 
tion was reproduced through an interdental narrowing. This means 
that its phonetic (and acoustic) properties became very similar to 
or identical with [d], and the outcome was a merger in favour of 
[d], which then contained the lexical sets with etymological lateral 
fricative as well as those which already had the emphatic inter¬ 
dental. Type II dialects stopped here. 

But, Type I dialects continue as follows: 

* [d] (which is now the result of the merger of [I 3 J and [d]), and 
the plain interdentals [t] and [d] change into stops [d], [t] and 
[d], respectively. Notice that the outcome of this change is a merger 
in the case of the plain interdentals (since the system already contained 
/ 1 / and /d/), but the outcome in the case of the emphatic sound 
is not a merger, since the system did not have a voiced stop 
emphatic sound; the latter is rather a straightforward sound change 
with no mergers involved. 

What the historical developments outlined here show is that Type 
II dialects have never had a stop counterpart to [d] in the first place, 
and that neither Type I nor Type II dialects have ever had the [d] 
versus [d] opposition. If an opposition never existed, then the sound 
change, to [d], which has affected or is affecting [d] in many Arabic 
dialects is not a case of merger. Strictly speaking, however, in the 
case of Type I dialects, the change from interdental to stop must 
have gone through a stage of variability, whereby the old and the 
new forms were used. These dialects may have contained [d] and 
[d] variably at some stage, as variants (allophones) of the same 
phoneme, but not contrastively, i.e. a very similar situation to that 
found in some contemporary Jordanian dialects, as explained above. 
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4. The phonemic status of /d/ versus Id/ in Classical Arabic 

Written Classical Arabic suggests a phonemic distinction between 
Id/ and /d/, and at first sight, the phonetic descriptions by the 
ancient grammarians are suggestive of the existence of this distinc¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, it is surprising from this viewpoint that none of 
the spoken dialects has maintained this contrast. The comments by 
the ancient grammarians are unclear, in that although they mention 
different pronunciations, for instance Sfbawayhi described a sound 
which in modern terms is likely to be a voiced lateral fricative [I 3 ], 
and a separate sound [d], it is possible, in my opinion, that what 
the ancient grammarians are describing is in fact a situation of vari¬ 
ation similar to that observed in the modern dialects, where both 
sounds occur but not in the same dialects. Moreover, it is clear that 
the modern dialects did not evolve directly from the Classical stan¬ 
dard, in so far as standard forms of languages are typically a more 
or less conscious amalgam of dialects. The question then is whether 
the dialects from which both Classical Arabic and the colloquial vari¬ 
eties developed had this contrast. Indeed, in the pre-Islamic texts, 
different dialects had different variants, and there are numerous 
examples of the alternation of the two sounds in the same words in 
the early Islamic era (see El-Gindi 1982). El-Gindi (1982:426-428) 
also names at least seven different collections of the Qur'an ( masahif) 
which either use dad or da’ to represent both sounds throughout. 
Interestingly, he mentions that in the Qur’an , the word [gali:d] is a 
perfect rhyme of [ c ari:d]. Clearly, these words can only rhyme if dad 
and da’ had an identical phonetic realisation. 

A possible conclusion from these observations is that the contrast 
found in Classical Arabic between [d] and [d] represents an artificial 
split, which may have come about in a variety of ways, for instance, 
through an attempt to codify this variation on a lexical basis with 
the possibility that lexemes incorporated in the standard may have 
come from different [d] versus [d] dialects. Those speakers in my 
data who do not make the ‘correct’ distinctions in reading Classical 
Arabic may not in fact be making mistakes, but are simply main¬ 
taining, or reproducing, the same variability which was there between 
these sounds in the classical period. Finally, Clive Holes, who is 
hereby dearly thanked, has brought to my attention the following 
comment by Kofler (1940-1942:96-97), which sums up the situa¬ 
tion aptly: 
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. . ferner auch, dass bereits im Altarabischen keine einheitliche Aus- 
sprache des d vorhanden war und das Bild der heutigen Dialekte schon 
dort vorgezeichnet ist” [. . . furthermore, that already in Old Arabic 
no uniform pronunciation of d existed, and that the picture of today’s 
dialects had already been sketched out]. 
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DIE ARABISCHEN DIALEKTE VON 
JAFFA UND UMGEBUNG 


Wemer Arnold 

Universitdt Heidelberg 


1. Einleitung 

Im Rahmen eines gemeinsamen Projekts zur Erforschung der ara- 
bischen Dialekte Israels, habe ich wahrend eines rund zweimonatigen 
Feldforschungsaufenthaltes Daten zu den arabischen Dialekten in Jaffa 
(Yafa) und Umgebung gesammelt. 1 Dabei konnte ich drei verschie- 
dene Dialekttypen feststellen: 

1. Die Stadtdialekte der Christen und Muslime, die in den drei 
Stadten Yafa, Ramla (ir-Ramle) und Lod (il-Lidd) gesprochen wer- 
den. Die Unterschiede im Dialekt der einzelnen Stadte sind auBer- 
ordentlich gering. Auch zwischen den Dialekten der Christen und 
Muslime gibt es kaum Unterschiede. Im Gegensatz zu den Dorf- 
dialekten sind die Stadtdialekte sehr vital und werden von vielen 
Tausend Menschen gesprochen. In Yafa leben beispielsweise 20.000 
Araber, davon ca. 5000 Christen. 2 


1 An dem Projekt sind auBer mir noch Simon Hopkins und Aryeh Levin von 
der Hebraischen Universitat Jerusalem, Rafi Talmon und Aliaron Geva-Kleinberger 
(Universitat Haifa) und Otto Jastrow (Universitat Erlangen) beteiligt. Ich danke der 
German Israeli Foundation fur die Finanzierung meines Forschungsaufenthaltes in 
Israel. AuBerdem danke ich meinen Kollegen in Israel, die mich bei der Kontaktauf- 
nahme mit meinen Informanten unterstiitzt haben, und zwar Gabi Rosenbaum und 
Nasir Basal (Universitat Tel-Aviv) sowie Rafi Talmon, Aharon Geva-Kleinberger 
und Menachem Mor (Universitat Haifa). Nicht zuletzt gilt mein Dank alien mei¬ 
nen Informanten, die mir nicht nur bereitwillig Auskunft gegeben, sondern mich 
auch freundlich aufgenommen und unterstiitzt haben. Dazu gehoren der Vorsitzende 
der samaritanischen Gemeine in Holon, Benyamim Tsedaka sowie Ilyana Fanus 
und Zorz Susu (ir-Ramle), Merwad Munayyer (il-Lidd) und ‘Ali Yatim (Yafa). 

2 Nach der Eroberung der Stadte Yafa, il-Lidd und ir-Ramle duch die israeli- 
sche Armee im Jahre 1948 muBten die meisten Bewohner die Stadte verlassen. Auf 
den Internetseiten www.palestineremembered.com findet man folgende Angaben: 
Yafa: von den 70.000 Bewohnern blieben 3650; ir-Ramle: von den 17.000 Bewohnem 
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2. Die Dorfdialekte in der Umgebung der drei Stadte sind heute 
vollig verschwunden, da fast alle Bewohner im Jahre 1948 nach 
Jordanien geflohen sind. Nur wenige Familien haben sich in den 
Stadten der Region niedergelassen. Die jungeren Nachfahren haben 
ihren Dorfdialekt aufgegeben und sprechen jetzt den Stadtdialekt. 
Nur iiber 70 Jahre alte Sprecher haben noch eine Erinnerung an 
den Dialekt. Von diesen habe ich jedoch nur in il-Lidd zwei Infor- 
manten gefunden, die urspriinglich aus den Dorfern Sarafand und Kufr 
c Ana stammen. * * 3 Alle Bewohner dieser Dorfer wie auch aller ande- 
ren Dorfer der Region waren Muslime. 4 Viele Stadter haben Vorfahren, 
die aus den Dorfern zugewandert sind. Daher findet man bei den 
Muslimen der Stadte manchmal Formen, die mit den Dorfdialekten 
iibereinstimmen. Auf diese Weise sind in den Stadten kleinere Dialek- 
tunterschiede zwischen Christen und Muslimen entstanden. 

3. Der Dialekt der Samaritaner gehort nicht zu den autochthonen 
Dialekten der Region, da die Samaritaner in Flolon urspriinglich aus 
Nablus stammen, wo die andere Halfte des kleinen Volkes bis heute 
lebt. Zu Beginn des 20. Jahrhunderts haben sich die ersten Familien 
in Yafa niedergelassen. Seit 1954 leben alle Samaritaner Israels in 
Holon, wo sie auch eine eigene Synagoge haben. Trotz der Heiligkeit 
des Gerizim-Berges in Nablus verlassen viele Samaritaner die West- 
Bank wegen der standigen Unruhen und lassen sich im sicheren 
Holon nieder. Inzwischen iibertrifft die Zahl der Samaritaner in 
Holon mit 330 Personen bereits die Einwohnerzahl in Nablus, wo 
nur noch 309 Samaritaner leben. 


blieben 400; il-Lidd: von den 19.000 Bewohnern blieben 1052. Seit dieser Zeit 
wuchs die Bevolkerung wieder an. In Yafa lebten im Jahre 1958 6500 Araber, im 
Jahre 1965 bereits 10.000. Darunter sind natiirlich viele Araber, die wegen der gro- 

Ben Anziehungskraft Yafas aus anderen Gebieten Israels, der Westbank und sogar 
Agyptens zugezogen sind. 

3 Es handelt sich um c Ali is-Sarayi‘, geb. 1942 in Kufr c Ana, 11 km ostlich von 
Yafa und seine Frau aus Sarafand il-‘Amar, 5 km nordwestlich von ir-Ramle. Alle 
Angaben zu den Dorfdialekten in diesem Artikel stammen von diesen beiden 
Informanten. 

* Nur wenige Dorfer hatten winzige christliche Minderheiten. In Sarafand leb¬ 
ten beispielsweise 40 Christen unter 1910 Muslimen, in Bet Dagan 130 Christen 
unter 3710 Muslimen. Nur der Heine Ort il-Latrun mit seinen 190 Bewohnern war 
iiberwiegend christlich (Quelle: www.palestineremembered.com). 
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2. Phonologie 


2.1 Konsonanten 

2.1.1 Interdental'e 

In alien Dialekten des Gebiets sind die alten Interdentale zu den 
entsprechenden VerschluBlauten verschoben: 5 


Stadtdialekte 

Dorfdialekte 

Samaritaner 


dan 

dan 

id'n 

Ohr 

ha da 

hada 

hade 

dieser 

tor 

tor 

tor 

Stier 

tome 

tome 

tome 

Knoblauch 

dah'r 

dah'r 

dah'r 

Riicken 

udfar 

udfar 

udfar 

Fingernagel 


2.1.2 Die Entwicklung von g 

Die stimmhafte, palato-alveolare Affiikate g ist nur in den Dorfdialekten 
erhalten. In den Stadtdialekten und bei den Samaritanern ist sie zu 
Z verschoben, wodurch s eine stimmhafte Entsprechung erhalt: 


Stadtdialekte 

Dorfdialekte 

Samaritaner 


Hzle 

‘igle 

c izle 

Kalb 

sazara 

sagara 

sazara 

Baum 


2.1.3 Die Entwicklung von q und k 

In den Stadtdialekten und bei den Samaritanern ist k stets erhalten, 6 
wahrend q —wie in vielen arabischen Stadtdialekten—zu J verscho¬ 
ben ist. Die Dorfdialekte haben dagegen altes q zu k und altes k zu 
c verschoben: 


5 Nach Bergstrasser (1915:Karte 1) hatten die Dorfdialekte ganz Palastinas Inter¬ 
dentale. Bei meinen Informanten aus Sarafand und Kufr ‘Ana habe ich jedoch nie 
einen Interdental gehort. Wahrscheinlich haben sie schon als Jugendliche in der Stadt 
die Interdentale aufgegeben. 

6 Leonhard Bauer (1910:214) gibt an, daB die Bewohner von il-Lidd und mehr 
oder weniger auch die Bewohner von Nablus und Hebron auch das k als ’ aus- 
sprechen. Ich habe diese Aussprache in il-Lidd niemals gehort. Auch Ulrich Seeger 
(1998) erwahnt dieses Phanomen nicht. 
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Stadtdialekte 

Dorfdialekte 

Samaritaner 


7 alb 

kalb 

7 alb 

Herz 

ba 1 ara 

bakara 

bd’ara 

Kuh 

kalb 

calb 

kalb 

Hand 

dik 

die 

dik 

Hahn 


2.1.4 V im Anlaut 

Durch die Verschiebung von altem q zu 7 8 in den Stadtdialekten kann 
im Wortanlaut die Lautfolge V entstehen. In diesem Fall wird wort- 
anlautendes 7 durch h ersetzt. 7 Bei den Samaritanern wird diese 
Lautfolge jedoch toleriert: 


Stadtdialekte 

Dorfdialekte 

Samaritaner 


ha 1 all 
biddi hdra 
hu ,c od s 

7 akall 
biddi 7 akra 

7 uk‘od 

Wall 
biddi Wra 
y u yc od 

weniger 
ich will lesen 
setz dich! 


2.1.5 r > [r] < bei den Samaritanern 

Bei den jiingeren Samaritanern, die in Flolon aufgewachsen sind, ist 
das Zungenspitzen-r [r] durch das Zapfchen-r [r] ersetzt. Dies diirfte 
dem EinfluB des Hebraischen zuzuschreiben sein, da es bei alteren 
Sprechern und bei Samaritanern, die erst in den letzten Jahren von 
Nablus nach Holon gekommen sind, nicht auftritt: 

Rah er ging weg siReb er trank 

2.2 Vokale 
2.2.1 Kurzvokale 

Alle Dialekte der Region kennen die drei kurzen Vokale a, i und u: 
habb Korn hibb liebe! hubb Liebe 


7 Diese Erscheinung ist aus dem arabischen Dialekt von Jerusalem bekannt 
(s. Garbell 1958:327 und Levin 1994:22) und kommt auch in anderen Stadtdialekten 
Palastinas vor, beispielsweise im Dialekt von Haifa (s. Geva-Kleinberger 2000). 

8 Bei einigen Muslimen kommen die Formen auch ohne h- vor. Moglicherweise 
entstanden diese Formen unter EinfluB der Dorfdialekte, die diese Erscheinung auf- 
grund der Lautverschiebung q > k nicht kennen: ’a’all—biddi ’(dra — ’u“od. 
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Wahrend a in alien Silben auftreten kann, haben i und u in einfach 
geschlossener Endsilbe die Allophone e und o: 9 


israb 

trink! (m) 

israbi 

trink! (f) 

inzel 

steig herab! (m) 

inzili 

steig herab! (f( 

udrob 

schlag! (m) 

udrubi 

schlag! (f) 


In unbetonter offener Silbe werden die Kurzvokale u und i, die nicht 
das Ktirzungsprodukt von Langvokalen sind, gewohnlich elidiert. Der 
Vokal a bleibt dagegen meist erhalten: 

katabu sie schrieben sirbu sie tranken 

2.2.2 Langvokale 

Zu den ererbten Langvokalen a, l und it sind in alien Dialekten der 
Region wie uberall in Palastina durch Monophthongisierung der alten 
Diphthonge aw und ay die neuen Langvokale o und e hinzugekommen: 

c m (< c ayn ) Auge yom (< yawm ) Tag 

bed (< bayd) Ei Ion (< lawn ) Farbe 

In zwei Wortern geht e auf langes a zuruck. Diese Besonderheit hn- 
det sich auch in anderen palastinensischen Dialekten: 10 

se c a Stunde mbereh gestern 

Langes o tritt auch im Perfekt der Verben mit J als erstem Radikal 
auf, wo es aus (< o’) entstanden ist: 

bokol er iBt 

Diese Erscheinung ist typisch fur die palastinensischen Dialekte. Sie 
fehlt jedoch zumindest in einigen Stadten, wie in Jerusalem, Hebron 
und Nablus. 11 Daher haben auch die aus Nablus stammenden Samari- 
taner in Holon bakol. 


9 Dieses System der Kurzvokale bildet die Vorstufe zum Damaszenischen, wo i 
und u zu 3 zusammengefallen sind, aber e und o in einfach geschlossener Endsilbe 
erhalten blieben.Die Senkung der beiden Kurzvokale in einfach geschlossener Endsilbe 
unterbleibt nach Auskunft von Ulrich Seeger in alien osdichen palastinensischen 
Dialekten. 

10 Da die Dialekte der Region wie die meisten arabischen Dialekte Palastinas 
sonst keine J imala kennen, ist die Erscheinung schwer zu erklaren. Klaus Beyer hat 
mich darauf aufmerksam gemacht, daB bereits im Aramaischen (besonders in Galilaa) 
in der Umgebung von Labialen und Sibilanten haufig a zu e wird (s. Beyer 1984:138; 
Erganzungsband: 5 2). 

11 Bergstrasser (1915:203 und Karte 19); Seeger (1998:108); Levin (1994:21). 
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2.2.3 Kiirzung von Langvokalen 

Langvokale kommen sowohl in Stadt- als auch in den Dorfdialekten 
nur betont vor. Jedes Wort kann daher nur einen Langvokal ent- 
halten. Kommt durch einen morphologischen ProzeB ein weiterer 
Langvokal hinzu, so wird der vorangehende Langvokal gekiirzt. Dabei 
bleibt bei den ererbten Langvokalen die Vokalqualitat erhalten, wah- 
rend bei den neu entstandenen Vokalen e und o mit der Kiirzung 
eine Umlautung zu i und u auftritt: 12 


bat 

Achsel 

baten 

zwei Achseln 

sdfu 

sie sahen 

ma safus 

sie sahen nicht 

id 

Ft and 

idea 

Hande 

nsito 

ich vergaB es 

md nsitos 

ich vergaB es nicht 

bisufu 

sie sehen 

ma bisufus 13 

sie sehen nicht 

sura 

Bild 

surten 

zwei Bilder 

bm 

zwischen 

bindtna 

zwischen uns 

c m 

Auge 

‘infen 

zwei Augen 

jom 

Tag 

yumen 

zwei Tage 

bokol 

er iBt 

md bukul's 

er iBt nicht 


2.2.4 Auslaut-Amala 

In alien Dialekten der Region hat die Femininendung zwei Formen. 
Die Form -a tritt nach alien emphatischen, velaren, pharyngalen und 
glottalen Konsonanten auf. Nach alien anderen Konsonanten lautet 
die Femininendung -e. Bei den Samaritanern tritt diese Amelia nicht 
nur bei der Femininendung auf, sondern auch bei alien anderen 
Formen mit Auslaut -a. Zusatzlich tritt die Amala bei den Samaritanern 
auch nach h auf: 


12 Bei alteren Samaritanern unterbleibt die Kiirzung von Langvokalen in vorto- 
niger Silbe haufig. Auch bei den Muslimen in Nablus sollen die Langvokale stets 
erhalten sein. Es ist mir bis jetzt nicht klar geworden, ob die Kiirzung unter dem 
EinfluB des Dialekts von Yafa entstanden ist oder ob die Langvokale unter dem 
EinfluB des Dialekts der nichtsamaritanischen Bevolkerung von Nablus in vortoni- 
ger Silbe erhalten bleiben. 

13 Bei den Samaritanern kann das Imperfekt auch mit a verneint werden. Die 
Verneinung mit md wird angeblich als starker empfunden. Die Verneinung mit a 
findet sich auch in den Dialekten der Aleviten Antiochiens: 

a bisufus sie sehen nicht ma bisufus sie sehen iiberhaupt nicht 
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Stadtdialekte 

Dorfdialekte 

Samaritaner 


fir’a 

firka 

fid a 

Mannschaft 

hmara 

hmdra 

hmdra 

Eselin 

sab c a 

sab c a 

sab c a 

sieben 

rad abe 

rakabe 

red abe 

Hals 

siffe 

siffe 

siffe 

Lippe 

c anze 

c anze 

c anze 

Ziege 

emta 

emta 

emte 

wenn 

hada 

hada 

hade 

dieser 

betna 

betna 

betne 

unser Haus 


2.2.5 Betonung 

Betont wird die letzte Silbe, wenn sie einen Langvokal enthalt oder 
doppelt geschlossen ist, wobei die Doppelkonsonanz im Wortauslaut 
haufig durch einen Hilfsvokal 1 (bei u in der vorangehenden Silbe 
manchmal auch “) aufgesprengt wird. Dieser Hilfsvokal hat keinen 
EinfluB auf die Betonung: 

fallahin Bauern md bisajir's er verreist nicht 

md raddat's sie antwortete nicht md bisuffs er sieht nicht 

Ist die letzte Silbe offen oder nur einfach geschlossen, wird vom 
Wortende gerechnet die erste lange Silbe (KvK, Kv) betont: 

yistiglu sie arbeiten yistigel er arbeitet 

Der Ton geht jedoch nicht iiber die drittletzte Silbe hinaus: 

kannasato sie kehrte ihn 


3. Morphologie 


3.1 Pronomen 

3.1.1 Persona/pronomen 

Wie in den meisten Ansassigendialekten des vorderen Orients ist 
die Genusunterscheidung im Plural aufgegeben. Der Dialekt der 
Samaritaner unterscheidet sich hier mit n in der 3 pi und beim suffi- 
gierten Personalpronomen auch in der 2 pi von den anderen Dialekten 
der Region und zeigt hier deutlich seine nordliche Herkunft. 
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3.1.2 Selbstandiges Personalpronomen 

Auffallig und schwer zu erklaren ist hier die 3 pi hummen in Yafa. 
Sie erinnert an biblisch-aramaisches himmon. In der 3 sg m und f 
haben die Dorfdialekte kurzere Formen, wie sie vor allem in Norden 
des syrisch-palastinensischen Raums verbreitet sind: 



Stadtdialekte 

Dorfdialekte 

Samaritaner 

3 sg m 

huwe 

hu 

huwe 

3 sg f 

hiye 

hi 

hiye 

2 sg m 

inta 

inta 

inte 

2 sg f 

inti 

inti 

inti 

1 sg c 

ana 

ana 

ani 

3 pi 

humme 14 

humme 

hunne 

2 pi 

intu 

intu 

intu 

1 pi 

ihna 

ihna 

Vine 


3.1.3 Suffigiertes Personalpronomen 

Beim suffigierten Personalpronomen fallt auf, daB in der 3 sg f und 
in der 3 pi das anlautende h stets erhalten ist: 



Stadtdialekte 

Dorfdialekte 

Samaritaner 

3 sg m 

beta 

beto 

beto 

3 sg f 

betha 

betha 

bethe 

2 sg m 

betak 

betak 

betak 

2 sg f 

betek 

betek 

betek 

1 sg c 

beti 

beti 

beti 

3 pi 

bethom 

bethom 

bethon 

2 pi 

betkom 

betkom 

betkon 

1 pi 

betna 

betna 

betne 


3.1.4 Demonstrativpronomen 

Beim Demonstrativpronomen stimmen die einzelnen Dialekte weit- 
gehend tiberein: 


14 In Yafa lautet die 3 pi gewohnlich hummen. Bei einigen muslimischen Sprechern 
kommt auch humme vor. Diese Form stammt vielleicht aus den Dorfdialekten, die 
ebenfalls humme haben. 
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Stadtdialekte 

Dorfdialekte 

Samaritaner 

Nahere Deixis: 

Sg m 

hada 

hada 

hade 

Sg f 

hadi 

hadi 

hadi 

PI c 

haddl(a) 

hadol(a) 

hadol 

Fernere Deixis: 
Sg m 

hadak 

hadak 

hadak 

Sg f 

hadik 

hadik 

hadik 

PI c 

hadulak 

hadulak 

hadok 15 


3.1.5 Interrogativpronomen 

Kleinere Unterschiede gibt es auch beim Interrogativpronomen: 


Stadtdialekte 

Dorfdialekte 

Samaritaner 


min 

min 

min 

wer 

es 

es 

su 

was 

kif, Yafa: kef 

cef 

kif 

wie 

wen 

wen 

wen 

wo 

emta 

waktes 

emte 

wann 

les 

les 

les 

warum 

akam 

acam 

akam 

wieviel [Anzahl] 

1 addes 

kaddes 

1 addes 

wieviel [Preis] 


3.1.6 Genitivexponent 

Als Genetivexponent wird in den Stadtdialekten teils tabal, teils set 
verwendet. In den Dorfdialekten kommt nur set, bei den Samaritanern 
nur taba c vor. 


3.2 Verbum 
3.2.1 Perfekt 

Wie beim Pronomen ist auch beim Verbum die Genusunterscheidung 
im Plural aufgegeben. Im Grundstamm lassen sich zwei Reihen von 
Verben unterscheiden. Die meist transitiven Verben haben als Basis- 
vokale a, die intransitiven Verben dagegen i : 


15 Nach Auskunft einer Studentin aus Nablus haben auch die Muslime dieser 
Stadt hadok. 
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3 sg m 

darab 

sireb 

3 sg f 

darbat 

sirbat 

2 sg m 

darab't 

srib't 

2 sg f 

darabti 

sribti 

1 sg c 

darab't 

srib't 

3 pi 

darabu 

sirbu 

2 pi 

darabtu 

sribtu 

1 pi 

darabna 

sribna 


Abweichend von den angegebenen Paradigmen haben die Samaritaner 
in der 1 pi darabne und sribne. 

3.2.2 Imperfekt 

Wie in den anderen Ansassigendialekten des syrisch-palastinensischen 
Raums wird ein >-Imperfekt und ein ^-Imperfekt unterschieden. Es 
existieren drei Reihen mit den Basisvokalen a, i und u. Die Formen 
mit Basisvokal a oder i haben einen Prafixvokal i, die Formen mit 
Basisvokal u einen Prafixvokal u\ 


3 sg m 

yisrab, bisrab 

yinzel, binzel 

yudrob, budrob 

3 sg f 

tisrab, btisrab 

tinzel, btinzel 

tudrob, btudrob 

2 sg m 

tisrab, btisrab 

tinzel, btinzel 

tudrob, btudrob 

2 sg f 

tisrabi, btisrabi 

tinzili, btinzili 

tudrubi, btudrubi 16 

1 sg c 

asrab, basrab 

anzel, banzel 

adrob, badrob 

3 pi 

yisrabu, bisrabu 

yinzilu, binzilu 

yudrubu, budrubu 

2 pi 

tisrabu, btisrabu 

tinzilu, btinzilu 

tudrubu, btudrubu 

1 pi 

nisrab, mnisrab 

ninzel, mninzel 

nudrob, mnudrob 


3.2.3 Verbal I 3 

Die Verben mit J als erstem Radikal haben im Imperfekt den fur 
den Siiden des syro-palastinensischen Raums typischen Fangvokal o. 
Nur die Samaritaner haben wie der Norden a: 


16 Bei einigen Samaritanern werden die unbetonten Kurzvokale u und i in die- 
sem Paradigma elidiert. Die dadurch entstehende Konsonantengruppe wird durch 
Einfiigung eines Hilfsvokals nach dem ersten Konsonanten aufgelost. Dies ist auch 
bei den meisten anderen palastinensischen Dialekten der Fall: tisrabi, aber tin'zli und 
tud“rbi. 
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Stadt- und Dorfdialekte 

Samaritaner 

Perfekt 

Imperfekt 

Perfekt 

Imperfekt 

3 sg m 

akal 

yokol, bokol 

akal 

yakol, bakol 

3 sg f 

aklat 

tokol, btokol 

aklat 

takol, btakol 

2 sg m 

akal't 

tokol, btokol 

akal't 

takol, btakol 

2 sg f 

akalti 

tokli, btokli 

akalti 

takli, btdkli 

1 sg c 

akal't 

akol, bakol 

akal't 

akol, bakol 

3 pi 

akalu 

yoklu, boklu 

akalu 

yaklu, bdklu 

2 pi 

akaltu 

toklu, btoklu 

akaltu 

tdklu , btdklu 

1 pi 

akalna 

nokol, mnokol 

akalne 

nakol, mndkol 


3.2.4 Verben II w/y 

Bei den Verben mit schwachem mittleren Radikal lassen sich die 
drei Typen nam/ynam, ba7ybi c und rah/yruh unterscheiden. Im Perfekt 
lauten die Formen mit kurzem Vokal nimt, bi% ruht. 

3.2.5 Verben IIIy 

Bei den Verben mit schwachem dritten Radikal unterscheiden Yafa, 
ir-Ramle und die Dorfdialekte im Perfekt Verben mit Basisvokal a 
von solchen mit Basisvokal i. Bei den Formen mit Basisvokal i ist 
der schwache dritte Radikal y vor vokalisch anlautenden Flexionssuflixen 
erhalten ( nisyat ), wahrend er bei Verben mit Basisvokal a fehlt ( ramat). 
In diese Verbgruppe ist auch das ursprungliche III J Verb iiberge- 
wechselt. Bei den Samaritanern und in il-Lidd sind diese beiden 
Typen zu einer Form mit Basisvokal i zusammengefallen: 



Yafa, 

ir-Ramle 

il-Lidd, 

Samaritaner 

3 sg m 

nisi 

’ara 

nisi 

3 in 

3 sg f 

nisyat 

1 arat 

nisyat 

3 iiyat 

2 sg m 

nslt 

’aret 

nslt 

3 fit 

2 sg f 

nslti 

’areti 

nslti 

3 nti 

1 sg c 

nslt 

’aret 

nslt 

3 fit 

3 pi 

nisyu 

1 aru 

nisyu 

3 iryu 

2 pi 

nsitu 

3 aretu 

nsitu 

3 ritu 

1 pi 

nsina 

1 arena 

nsina 

3 fina' 1 


17 Die Samaritaner haben natiirlich in der 1 pi nsine, ’rine. 
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Im Imperfekt werden in alien Dialekten die Verben mit Basisvokal 
a ( yinsa, ydra) von denjenigen mit Basisvokal i unterschieden (j yimsi, 
yibki). 

3.2.6 Flektierte Verbmodifikatoren 

Neben dem in alien Ansassigendialekten des syro-palastinensischen 
Raums verbreiteten bidd- zum Ausdruck von ‘wollen, mogen, wer¬ 
den’ wird c ammal zur Bezeichnung der aktuellen Gegenwart gebraucht. 
Die beiden Verbmodificatoren werden wie Nomina flektiert und nach 
beiden folgt das Verbum im Subjunktiv: 

biddo yisrab er will/wird trinken ‘ammalo yisrab er trinkt gerade 

3.2.7 Verneinte Verbformen 

Die Verneinung erfolgt mit ma + -s, das an das folgende Verb suffi- 
giert wird. Im Imperfekt kommt bei den Samaritanern auch a + 
-s vor. Durch die Suffigierung von -s entstehen jedoch zahlreiche 
Probleme, die in den einzelnen Dialekten teilweise unterschiedlich 
gelost werden. 

1. Endet das Verbum konsonantisch, wird das Suffix -s meist mit 
einem Hilfsvokal vom vorangehenden Konsonanten getrennt: 

nimt ich schlief ma ninit's ich schlief nicht 

3 ult ich sagte ma 3 ult u s ich sagte nicht 

bisrab er trinkt ma bisrab's er trinkt nicht 

2. Wenn durch den Antritt des Suffixes eine doppelt geschlossene 
Silbe entsteht, werden die Vokale o und e umgelautet: 

budrob er schlagt ma budrub“s er schlagt nicht 

binzel er steigt hinab ma binzil's er steigt nicht hinab 

In den meisten Dialekten gilt diese Regel auch nach den Pronominal- 
suffixen -horn, -kom : 

sajhom er sah sie [pi] ma sajhums er sah sie nicht 

In den Dorfdialekten sowie im Dialekt von ir-Ramle und bei eini- 
gen Muslimen in Yafa lauten die Formen jedoch: 

ma sqfhummis er sah sie [pi] nicht ma safkummis er sah euch nicht 

Moglicherweise sind diese Formen mit der Zuwanderung von 
Fandbewohnern in die Stadte eingedrungen. Bei den Samaritanern 
schwindet auslautendes -n unter Ersatzdehnung des vorangehenden 
Vokals: 
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safhon er sah sie [pi] ma sqfhos er sah sie nicht 

safkon er sah euch ma sqfkos er sah euch nicht 

sujhdhon wir sahen sie [pi] ma sufnahos wir sahen sie nicht 

Das Suffix der 2 sg f hat bei Antritt von -s die Variante -kl. In den 
Dorfdialekten und moglicherweise unter deren EinfluB auch in ir- 
Ramla, il-Lidd und bei vielen Muslimen in Yafa hat auch die 2 sg m 
in Angleichung an die 2 sg f die Variante -ka-. Bei den Christen in 
Yafa und bei den Samaritanem ist dagegen die alte Form erhalten. 18 
Yafa und Samaritaner: 


safak er sah dich [m] ma safak's er sah dich nicht 
safek er sah dich [f] ma safkls er sah dich nicht 

Dorfdialekte, ir-Ramla und il-Lidd: 


safak er sah dich [m] 

safek er sah dich [f] 

ma safkas 
ma safkas 

er sah dich nicht 
er sah dich nicht 

3. Endet das Verb auf KvK. 
-s gektirzt: 

, wird der 

Langvokal bei Antritt von 

saf er sah 

ma saf l s 

er sah nicht 

4. Endet das Verb mit einem unbetonten Vokal, so wird bei Antritt 
von -s die ursprtingliche Lange wiederhergestellt: 

Samaritaner: 



sufne wir sahen 

ma safnes 

wir sahen nicht 

Ubrige Dialekte: 



safna wir sahen 

md safnds 

wir sahen nicht 


5. Wird an eine vokalisch auslautende Verbform ein Suffix der 3 sg 
m angefugt, wird der kurze Auslautvokal gelangt: 


safu sie sahen safu sie sahen ihn 

Bei der Verneinung wiirden durch den Antritt von -s die beiden 
Formen zu einer Form zusammenfallen. Daher wird in alien Stadt- 
und Dorfdialekten der Langvokal gektirzt und das alte Suffix der 3 
sg m -ho (< hu) wird wieder angefugt. Bei den Samaritanem tritt 
dagegen die Variante -ssi an: 


18 Man konnte naturlich auch argumentieren, daB sich in ma sajkas altes -ka erhal- 
ten hat. In diesem Fall ware die Verneinung mit -s sehr alt. 
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Samaritaner: 


sufna wir sahen ihn 
safu sie sahen ihn 

Ubrige Dialekte: 


ma sufnassi wir sahen ihn nicht 
ma sqfussi sie sahen ihn nicht 


sufna wir sahen ihn ma sufnahos 
safu sie sahen ihn ma safuhos 


wir sahen ihn nicht 
sie sahen ihn nicht 


Aus den dargestellten Regeln ergibt sich, daB bei den Samaritanern 
ma sufnahos “wir sahen sie [pi] nicht” heiBt, in den iibrigen Dialekten 
dagegen “wir sahen ihn nicht”. So leicht kann es zu MiBverstandnissen 
kommen. 
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VON AN-’AS3R (AL-QASR) NACH IGNI (IGLI): 

EIN VORBERICHT ZU EINIGEN ARABISCHEN 
DIALEKTEN DER PROVINZ OR-RASlDlYA (MAROKKO) 

Peter Behnstedt 

Cadiz 


1. Einleitung 

Als ich von den Herausgebern dieser Festschrift eingeladen wurde, 
dazu einen Beitrag zu liefern, war mir gleich klar, dass ich meinem 
alten Freund und dialektologischen Weggefahrten Manfred Woidich 
etwas Besonderes bieten miisste. Zu bieten hatte ich seinerzeit nichts, 
denn mein Marokko-Projekt lag in den letzten Ziigen. 

Von einem Studenten in Kenitra hatte ich nun gehort, dass es 
irgendwo im Siiden von Marokko ein Tal gabe, dessen Bewohner 
/n/ ftir */ aussprechen wiirden. Mir hel sofort an-’Asar (al-Qasr) in 
den Daxla-Oasen ein, mir kamen unsere denkwurdigen Touren durch 
die agyptischen Oasen in den Sinn, und ich dachte, die Beschreibung 
eines solchen marokkanischen n-Dialektes ware eine schone Verbindung 
zwischen unseren damaligen Untersuchungen, und meinen Marokko- 
Forschungen. 

Das Tal hat mir der Student verstandlicherweise nicht naher loka- 
lisiert, da er irgendeine ‘these’ dariiber schrieb. Da ich auch aus 
anderen Quellen wusste, dass in Siid-Marokko n-Dialekte existierten 
(Heath ms. I, 22—23 und 136 fur Had Tahala), 1 habe ich mich im 
September 2001 auf die Suche nach diesen gemacht und von Spanien 
aus liber 4000 km zuriickgelegt, um den vorliegenden Beitrag schrei- 
ben zu konnen. Was tut man nicht alles ftir einen guten Freund! 
Ich habe mich zunachst ins Tafilalt begeben. 2 In Awfus habe ich 
jemanden auf der Strasse angesprochen, mich nach der Sprache des 
Orts erkundigt (Berberisch) und einfach ins Blaue gefragt: w fin ka- 
yhadru bm-nun? Antwort: f-fngat! Weiter siidlich, im Hotel in Erfoud, 


1 Etwas siidlich von Tafrawut (Anti-Atlas) in einem judisch-marokkanischen Dialekt. 

2 In ar-Rasidiya, der Provinzhauptstadt, habe ich mich nicht aufgehalten (zuviel 
Polizei und Militar, keine Forschungsgenehmigung). 
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wurde mir Zrlgat bestatigt. Man teilte mir ferner mit, dass auch in 
Igli ein /n/ fiir ein *1 gesprochen wurde. Ich fuhr zunachst nach 
Igli, sprach zwei Endfunfziger und einen jungen Mann an. Sie hat- 
ten /n/ fur */! Aber innerhalb von zehn Minuten war es zu einem 
regelrechten Volksauflauf gekommen, so dass wir uns schliesslich (die 
beiden Alteren, der junge Mann und ich) in den Schatten eines 
Felsens ( zbina ) ausserhalb des Ortes fluchteten, dort die Befragung 
durchfuhrten und zwei Tage spater am selben Ort Tonbandaufnahmen 
machten. Die Befragung in ZrTgat war schlicht ein Reinfall. Auch 
dort sass ein Volkshaufen um mich herum, jedoch sprachen alle kon- 
sequent ein /l/ fiir ein */. Ein paar Leute gaben allerdings verlegen 
grinsend zu, dass noch einige Altere und Kinder kein /l/ sprechen 
konnten. Da sie aber auch bei anderen Formen nicht den echten 
Dialekt von sich gaben, habe ich die Befragung in Zrlgat ziemlich 
abgekiirzt und bin ins nachste Dorf, az-Zawya z-Zdfda gefahren. 
Dort sprach man zwar kein /n/ fur ein */, doch war der Dialekt so 
interessant, dass ich meinen Aufenthalt in Erfoud verlangerte. 3 

Die untersuchten Dialekte haben, wie die Dialekte der agyptischen 
Oasen, absoluten Mischcharakter. 4 Man wird sie wohl als eigene 
marokkanische Dialektgruppe bezeichnen konnen. Sie weisen schon 
Ziige auf, die in den Osten des Maghreb deuten. Die Dialekte von 
Erfoud und der c Rab Sabbah (aufgenommen in Ma c drd 3 km nord- 
lich von Erfoud) sind quasi identisch und machen einen relativ 
abgeschliffenen Eindruck. Im folgenden werden diese Kiirzel verwen- 
det: MA = Marokkanisch-Arabisch, I = Igli, ES = Erfoud und c Rab 
Sabbah, Z = Zrlgat, ZJ = az-Zawya z-Zdfda. 5 


3 Dass man in Oasen mit die interessantesten und von der Norm abweichend- 
sten Dialekte findet (vgl. die agyptischen Oasen, Soukhne in Syrien, Touzeur 
in Tunesien usw.) ist nichts Neues. Dass man in ein paar Tagen solche Dialekte 
nur ‘ankratzen’ kann, weiss der Jubilar nur zu gut, der die ganzen letzten zwanzig 
Jahre in den agyptischen Oasen ‘defer geschurft hat’. Es versteht sich, dass hier 
aufgrund des vorgegebenen Umfangs nur ein geringer Teil des gesammelten Materials 
vorgestellt werden kann, z. B. nicht die vielen Formen der Diminutiva, etwa ‘ein 
bisschen rot’: hmiyyn I, hmavyri ZJ, himmnwr ES.). 

4 Die Gegend war wohl teilweise schon relativ friih arabisiert. Man denke nur 
an die ehemalige Hauptstadt des Tafilalt, Sigilmasa, bedeutende Handelsstadt und 
ein Zentrum islamischer Gelehrsamkeit, deren Bltitezeit vom 9. bis ins 13. Jhdt. 
andauerte; siehe Encyclopaedia of Islam s.v. 

5 Jeffrey Heath hat ebenfalls Untersuchungen im Tafilalt durchgefuhrt, u. a. in 
ar-Rastdiya, ar-Rtsani und Erfoud. Ich nehme auf sein MS bewusst keinen Bezug. 
Es sei nur festgestellt, dass die hier beschriebenen Besonderheiten in den von ihm 
untersuchten Dialekten nicht vorliegen. 
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2. Phonologisches und Morpkophonemisches 


2.1 Konsonantismus 

2.1.1 Reflexe von *g, *g ini Kontakt mit Sibilanten 

Die untersuchten Dialekten haben fur Gim /z/. In ‘kritischen Formen’ 
weichen sie nicht wesentlich von anderen marokkanischen Dialekten 
ab. In Klammern Formen des Gasablanca-Dialekts, falls abweichend. 
Beispiele: gozzar ‘Metzger’, gobs ‘Gips’, go ns! ‘setz dich!’, zmz, ‘zwei’, 
dzuwwoz ‘er heiratete’, sorzom ‘Fenster’, sorz ‘Sattel’ (sorz), zonriiz ‘Fliesen’ 
(zolliz), zaz ‘Glas’, daz ‘er ging vorbei’ (I). 

2-1.2 qdf 

Von den 81 Wurzeln, die die im folgenden vorgestellten Texte und 
der Fragebogen zu Igli aufweisen, werden 40 mit /q/ und 41 mit 
/g/ realisiert, wir haben also in ungefahr ein Verhaltnis von 50:50. 6 
In den tibrigen Dialekten ist es nicht viel anders. Dies zeigt deut- 
lich den Mischcharakter unserer Dialekte. 

2.1.3 Die altarabischen Interdentalen 

Die altarabischen Interdentalen sind zu Verschlusslauten verschoben. 
Die Affrizierung von *t und *t ist nicht iiberall gleich ausgepragt. 
Bei den Informanten aus Igli wurde sie kaum festgestellt. 

2.1.4 Lautwandel *1 > n 

Der Lautwandel *1 > n ist systematisch in Zrigat und Igli. Zu 
Homonymenkonflikten ist es dabei offensichtlich nicht gekommen: 
hnt ‘ich war’ = ‘ich ass’, kanu ‘sie waren’ = ‘sie assen’. zbon ‘Berg’ — 
‘Kase’ etc. Die beiden alteren Informanten aus Igli konnten prak- 
tisch kein /l/ aussprechen, lediglich der Jungere lieferte ein paar 
halbrichtige Formen wie sollan ‘Wasserfall’ und einige hyperkorrekte 
Formen wie lo c ld c ‘Pfefferminz’, holla ‘Henna’. 7 

Igli liegt ca. 70 km westlich von Erfoud. Bis nach az-Zurf wird 
noch Arabisch gesprochen, danach Berberisch (Tasalhit). In Igli selbst 
sprechen ca. 3/4 der Bevolkerung Ai'abisch (w-Dialekt), es handelt 


6 Ahnlich wie in Balat in den Daxla-Oasen. Vgl. Behnstedt & Woidich (1982:42) 
und Behnstedt & Woidich (1985: Karte 6). 

7 Vgl. Woidich (2002:823). 
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sich bei ihnen um Mrabtm 8 und Hratan, 9 1/3 der Bewohner spricht 
Berberisch. 10 Im Berberischen von Igli konnte der bewusste Lautwandel 
nicht festgestellt werden, auch nicht in Uxit. Fur den hinter Igli lie- 
genden Ort Tinzdad hiess es jedoch, der berberische Ortsdialekt 
habe */ zu /n/ verschoben, und auch andere Berber-Dialekte der 
Gegend hatten diese Erscheinung. Auf der Fahrt nach Uxit habe ich 
zwei Frauen, die auf dem Weg dorthin waren, bei mir einsteigen 
lassen. Die eine konnte kein Arabisch, die andere teilte auf Arabisch 
mit, aus dem berbersprachigen Turug zu stammen, das vor Igli liegt. 
Sie gab an, eine Mrabta zu sein, als Muttersprache Berberisch zu 
haben, und sprach in ihrem Arabisch konsequent /n/ fur */, etwa 
in na 7 ‘nein!’. 

Nach dem Aufenthalt im Tahlalt fuhr ich ins Dar'a-Tal (Draa- 
Tal). Im Hotel in Amzru, einem vollig vertouristeten Vorort von 
Zagora, von dem der ganze Sahara-Tourismus ausgeht, habe ich 
mich beim Hotelpersonal kundig gemacht und die iibliche Frage 
gestellt: fin ka-yhadru ban-nun? Eine Angestellte, die einige Monate in 
Tamgrut gearbeitet hatte, nannte mir alle wichtigen Orte der Gegend, 
in denen man “mit dem Nun spricht”: Tamgrut, Wlad Brah.mi, 
Askzur. Sollte das Draa-Tal etwa dieses geheimnisvolle Tal sein? In 
Tamgrut selbst, ebenso vertouristet wie Amzru, * 11 wurde das Nun 
abgestritten und ftir den 1,5 km wesdich davon liegenden Ort Tazrut 
genannt. Die Enquete in der Gegend bis hinunter nach Mhamld 
ergab, dass der bewusste Lautwandel zwischen Zagora und Askzur 
zu lokalisieren ist. 12 Sie ergab aber auch, dass die mir genannten 
Orte, bis auf Tamgrut, berbersprachig sind. 13 In den Berberdialekten, 


8 Keine surfa, sondern Abkommlinge von Heiligen, siehe Iraqui-Zinaceur (1993:111, 
594). 

9 Ein guter Teil der Bevolkerung des Tafilalt ist negroid (Hratan). Es handelt 
sich um ehemalige Sklaven, die dort unter anderem zum Bau und zur Sauberung 
der unterirdischen Bewasserungsgraben (juggara oder xattara, ahnlich dem persischen 
qanat- System) eingesetzt wurden. In ZJ sprechen die Hratan Arabisch, der Rest des 
Dorfes Berberisch. 

10 Der Ort ist also eine arabische Sprachinsel inmitten des Berberischen. 

11 Es befindet sich dort eine beriihmte zawya mit einer Bibliothek von tiber 40000 
Banden. 

12 Weiter slidlich in Qsar Nasrat wird immer noth Berberisch gesprochen. Der 
Dialekt hat *1 erhalten. Auch in den arabischen Dialekten von Wlad Drts und 
Mhamid (in letzterem wird schon der Hassamya-Dialekt gesprochen), ist es zu kei- 
ner Verschiebung *1 > n gekommen. 

13 In Wlad Braham meinten die Informanten, die Orte nordlich von ihnen bis 
nach Zagora hatten einen arabischen ‘Kern’, um sie herum wurden Berber leben. 
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etwa in Wlad Braham, ist */ zu /n/ verschoben: *tisht > tisnit ‘Braut’, 
*tagyult > tagyunt ‘Eselin’, *ils > ins ‘Zunge’, und entsprechend gilt 
das auch fur das Arabische dieser Orte: nsan ‘Zunge’. /n/ fur *1 
wurde auch hier teilweise verleugnet, und es wurden halbrichtige 
Formen und Hyperkorrektionen vom Typ ter dl-lin ‘Fledermaus’, h c za 
‘Schaf’ produziert. Das Berberische hat offensichtlich ein Problem 
mit den Fiquiden, man denke nur an die Verschiebung von l > r 
in den Rlf-Dialekten (tislit > tisrif), und es scheint mir, dass man den 
angesprochenen Fautwandel im Arabischen unserer Gegend auf dem 
Hintergrund des Berberischen sehen kann. 

Die Frage stellt sich nun, ob man dieselbe Verschiebung in den 
Daxla-Oasen damit in Zusammenhang bringen kann, oder ob es sich 
nur um einen Zufall handelt, dass in Fuftlinie tiber 3000 km aus- 
einanderliegende Orte dieselbe Fautverschiebung aufweisen. Ein ber- 
berisches Bevolkerungselement ist in den agyptischen Oasen eindeutig 
nachzuweisen. Al-Kindr (130), der fur das Jahr 746 ganz allgemein 
von den Oasen spricht, erwahnt als ihre Bewohner lediglich die 
Masala und die Berber, wobei Masala, von der Form her, sich wohl 
auch auf einen Berberstamm beziehen diirfte. Von Farafra sagt al- 
Ya'qubr (187), dass dort ‘Agypter’ wohnen ‘und andere Feute’. Wider- 
spruchlich sind die Angaben von al-Mas c udr und al-Istaxrl. Nach 
letzterem seien sie unbewohnt, nach dem ersten ‘bliihende Fand- 
schaften’, ein Widerspruch, der sich auch bei nachfolgenden Geo- 
graphen (al-Muqaddas!) hndet und darauf deutet, dass sie einfach 
kopiert haben (Decobert 1981:107fF). Ibn Hawqal (151ff) zitiert 
zuerst al-Istaxri (ohne ihn namendich zu nennen), dass sie also un¬ 
bewohnt seien, korrigiert diese Information (Decobert 1981:112) und 
fiigt hinzu, dass die Bewohner der Oasen vor der islamischen 
Eroberung Griechen gewesen seien und dass die Gegend nun unter 
der Herrschaft des ‘Abdun-Geschlechts von den Fawata-Berbern 
stiinde. In alien vier Oasen erwahnt er Burgen der ‘Abdun. 14 Al- 
Maqrlzi S. 236 tradiert, dass die Oasen von einem koptischen Konig 
kultiviert worden seien und dass sich ihre koptischen Bewohner mit 
den Berbern vermischt hatten und sie imjahr 943/4 (n. Chr.) unter 
der Herrschaft des Berberfursten vom Stamm der Fawata c Abd al- 
Malik b. Marwan gestanden hatten. Nachdem nun auch der Jubilar 


14 Vgl. Qasr al-Farafira, il-Gasir in den Bahariyya-Oasen und an-’Asar in den 
Daxla-Oasen. 
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in Woidich (1995-1997:22, 26) den Vokalwechsel i > a bei Negation 
‘ andih—ma c andahs mit dem Berberischen in Verbindung gebracht hat, 
ist ein Zusammenhang zwischen *1 > n in den Daxla-Oasen und 
dem Berberischen zumindest in Erwagung zu ziehen. 15 

2.1.5 Labialisierte Konsonanten 

Alle untersuchten Orte haben labialisierte Konsonanten, wie man 
dies in den meisten hilahschen Dialekten Marokkos vorhndet. Das 
Thema ist schon ausgiebig behandelt worden und je nach Schule 
unterschiedlich interpretiert worden. Nach Voigt (1966:29) setzt “die 
Entstehung von labiovelaren und anderen labialisierten Phonemen 
die Reduzierung (oder Zentralisierung) der Kurzvokale voraus”. Dies 
ist in unserem Fall sicher richtig fur Beispiele wie q w dam ‘alte’, k w bar 
‘grosse’, g w lad ‘dicke’, tdk w li ‘du [fern.] isst’. In Formen wie dukk w ar 
‘Samen der Dattelpalme’, c ugg w ad ‘Band aus Palmblattern’ (Plural 
ac g w agid) liegt nach meiner Auffassung ein ganz normales kurzes /u/ 
vor, das Labialisierung des nachfolgenden Konsonanten bewirkt hat. 

2.1.6 Geminaten -bb-, -dd- und -gg- 

Die Geminaten -bb-, -dd- und -gg- werden im Dialekt von ZJ zu 
nicht aspirierten -pp-, -tt- und -kk- entsonorisiert, als ‘Kompromiss’ 
kommen daneben auch stimmlose -bb-, -dd- und -gg- vor. 16 Fur das 
MA ist diese Erscheinung, soweit ich sehe, bisher nicht belegt. Sie 
ist jedoch im Zentral-Jemen weit verbreitet. 17 Beispiele: 

dugfft > dukkit ‘ich morserte’ 
l-yiddin > littin ‘die Hande’ 

&ddi > 7jtti ‘mein Grossvater’ (entsprechend z?ttati ‘meine Grossmutter’) 
c ln dd-dar > ‘Tnttar ‘Oberlicht in der Zimmerdecke’ 
xabbdta > xappdta ‘FuBsohle’ 


15 Er halt die Verbindung allerdings fur “highly speculative until solid evidence 
of Berber admixture in Daklila Arabic is provided”. Vielleicht ist *1 > n ja ein wei- 
teres Element, zusammen mit den besiedlungsgeschichtlichen Fakten, fur eine sol- 
che “admixture”. In Woidich (2002:823) wird auch ein Fall mit l > r Verschiebung 
aufgegeftihrt: hawrah! wurah! ‘Junge!’, neben wndh ~ ya wnah ! Mundlich hat mir 
der Jubilar mitgeteilt, in Zentral-Dakhla raxra neben naxna ‘Palme’ gehort zu haben. 

16 Wie etwa in siiddeutschen Dialekten. So festgestellt bei einem meiner drei 
mannlichen Informanten, der auf die Oberschule ging. Seine Briider, die Bauern 
waren, gebrauchten die anderen Aussprachen. 

17 Vgl. Jastrow (1984:292). Zur geographischen Verbreitung siehe Behnstedt 
(1985:47). 
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bibbus > bippus ‘Schnecken’ 

bit hdibba > bu hdippa ‘Buckliger’ 

subbat > suppdt (pi. sbdbdt) ‘Schuh’ 

nubb w ita > nupp w ita ‘Ableger an der Dattelpalme’. 18 


2.2 Vokalismus 

2.2.1 Langookale und Diphthonge 

Die alten Diphthonge *ay und *aw sind monophthongiert. Lediglich 
in ES wurde /ay/ in c ayn ‘Auge’ festgestellt. Die Dualendung *-ayn 
wurde zu -ayn:yumayn ‘zwei Tage’, mitrayn ‘zwei Meter’, sabrayn ‘zwei 
Spannen’ (ES). 

Ob es im ‘Marokkanisch-Arabischen’ die Langvokale /a/, /r/, 
/u/ mit den Allophonen [e:] und [o:]—oder nur die Vollvokale /a/, 
/i/, /u/ und einen kurzen Vokal /a/ gibt, ist eine Frage der Schule. 19 
Gleiches gilt ftir [kunt], das fur die einen ein /kunt/ ist, fur die 
anderen ein /k w ant/. Ich halte es mehr mit Caubet als mit Heath 
und ftir mich zeigen Minimalpaare wie [khal] ‘schwarz’—[kha:lj ‘er 
wurde schwarz’, [fxad] ‘Schenkel [sg.]’—[fxa:d] ‘Schenkel [pi.]’, dass 
es Langen in den beschriebenen Dialekten gibt. Auflallig ist, dass die 
Allophone [e:] und [o:] in ES und ZJ relativ selten sind und oft /!/ 
und /u/ stehen: b w ida ‘Ei’, c Tb ‘Schande’, xima ‘Zelt’, fug ‘oben’, soq 
‘Markt’ (ES), mrid ‘krank’, (bib ‘Arzt’ (ZJ), hingegen in Z und ZJ 
xema ‘Zelt’, foq ‘oben’. 

2.2.2 Kurzvokale 

Die Kurzvokale *a und *i , teilweise auch *u, sind in /a/ zusam- 
mengefallen: *qarn > gdm ‘Horn’, kunt > kmt ‘ich war’, * 3 akalt > kmt 
‘ich ass’, Ibist > nfost ‘ich zog [Kleider] an’, fazz ‘er hob auf, heb 
aufi’ (I). Neben dem phonetischen Wert [a], etwa in bdsna ‘Zwiebel’ 
(I) hat /a/ noch die Allophone [a] in hinterer konsonantischer 
Umgebung: khal ‘schwarz’, wqaf ‘er hielt an’, wza c ‘er tat weh’ und 
[ij in palataler Umgebung: yibsat ‘sie trocknete’, bb w iyydr ‘kleiner 
Brunnen’, c zil ‘Stier’ (vs. ‘zil ‘Kalb’), siknu ‘sie wohnten’, ngilbdt ‘sie 


18 Der unten am Stamm herauswachst, Wurzeln hat und gesetzt werden kann. 
Der aus dem Stamm herauswachsende Trieb heisst ruktyiba, er hat keine Wurzeln 
und wird abgehackt (siehe Behnstedt & Woidich 1999: 209ff ‘Palme’). 

19 Vgl. Behnstedt & Benabbou (2002:61). 
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fiel um’. Beispiele fur eine Opposition /a/ : /u/ sind: skat — shut! ‘er 
schwieg—schweig! (I), dxal—dxul ‘er trat ein—tritt ein!’ (ES). Ins- 
besondere bei Formen mit Sibilanten und Frikativen ist /a/ nicht 
mehr zu horen: sffa\ ‘Kuskusgericht’ 20 (ZJ), fssa: ‘Fuzerne’ (I). 


2.3. KvKK vs. KKvK] KKvKv 

Fiegt ein Fiquid bzw. ein Nasal {= R) vor, so kommt es in alien 
untersuchten Dialekten sehr haufig zur Metathese von KRvK • KvRK, 
wie etwa im Dialekt von Skura (Aguade 1995:39): tras > tars ‘taub’ 
(I), *glas! > gains! ‘sitz!’ (I), brag > harg ‘er verbrannte’ (I), wrat > wart 
‘er erbte’ (alle Punkte). Entsprechend auch in anderen Formen: twald 
(;twand in I) ‘sie gebart’, twart ‘sie erbt’ (alle Punkte), nahfart ‘sie wurde 
gegraben’, nthant ‘sie wurde gemahlen’, yganb ‘er wendet um, pfliigt’ 
(I), c agrab > aC garb ‘Skorpion’ (alle Punkte), vergleiche auch: *marfag > 
mafrag > nfarg [sic!] ‘Ellbogen’ (I). 21 

Bemerkenswert sind die Metathesen im Dialekt von ZJ bei den 
hohlen Verben: 


faqt > fqat ‘ich stand auf’ 
daqt > dqat ‘ich kostete’ 
samt > srmt ‘ich fastete’ 
ba c t > b‘at ‘ich verkaufte’ 


xaft > xfat ‘ich fiirchtete’ 

sart > srat ‘ich ging’ 

sagt > sgat ‘ich fuhr’ 

la c t > z c at ‘ich wurde hungrig’ 


Nicht moglich ist dies, wenn homorgane Konsonanten vorliegen, 
etwa in nadt ‘ich stand auf’. In der Form fur ‘ich sah’ hat sich *f 
an das folgende -t assimiliert: satt, so dass hier ebenfalls keine Umstellung 
moglich ist. ‘Ich brachte’ lautet zabt. zbat wurde von den Informanten 
als 11 zbad-t \ \ ‘ich zog’ inteipretiert. Bei Formen mit /r/ stellt man 
Schwankungen fest: srat ‘ich ging’ vs. tart ‘ich Hog’. 

Vollig aus dem Rahmen fallen in alien untersuchten Dialekten 
betonte kurze Vokale in offener Silbe, etwa in znabi ‘neben mir, 
meine Seite’ (in alien Untersuchungspunkten), znabak ‘neben dir’ (ES), 
zmm ‘Kamele ’—zmana ‘Kamelin’ (I). Nach alien Regeln der magh- 
rebinischen Dialektkunst miisste hier Vokalumsprung statthnden, also 
zanbi, zanbak, zamna. 22 In I wurden Schwankungen festgestellt. Der 


20 Aus Gries mit Puderzucker, Mandeln und mit Pfeffer bestreuten Eiern. 

21 Diese Metathesen sind nicht immer regelmassig, und so wurde fur I neben 
bndh ‘grime Datteln’ auch bmh festgestellt. 

22 Dies gilt nicht fur die ost-libyschen Dialekte: nzilat, bgura usw. 
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eine Informant gebrauchte mehrmals zmana ‘Kamelin’, einmal aber 
auch zamna. Von mir gehortes shnu [skinu] ‘sie wohnten’, hat er 
beim Nachhaken als sdknu [siknu] ausgesprochen. Dem Phanomen 
ist noch naher nachzugehen. 


3. Morphologisches 


3.1 Verbalmorphologie 

In alien Dialekten wird bei der 2.sg. Perfekt und Imperfekt zwischen 
Maskulin und Feminin unterschieden: nbast m.— nbasti f. ‘du zogst 
[Kleider] an’, tasrab m.— tsarbi f. ‘du trinkst’ (I). Die 3.sg.f. Perfekt hat 
die Endung -at: sarbat ‘sie trank’, wuslat ‘sie kam an’, entsprechend 
auch bei Suffigierung von -v(k): xallatu ‘sie liess ihn’, harrsatu ‘sie 
machte ihn kaputt’. Ausnahme sind die hohlen Verben: soft ‘sie sah’, 
saftu ‘sie sah ihn’, tbd c at ‘sie wurde verkauft’. Der Reflexiv-Passivstamm 
zum Gmndstamm wird in ES vorherrschend mit t- gebildet: taqlat 
‘sie wurde gebraten’, in I kommen Bildungen mit n- und t- vor: 
nazrah ‘er wurde verwundet’, nganbat ‘sie kippte um’, naqtan ‘er wurde 
getotet’, nham ‘er wurde geoffnet’, was wiederum den Mischcharakter 
der Dialekte zeigt. Die Endung der 3.sg.f. Perfekt bei diesen Stammen 
ist nicht einheidich, man stellt Schwankungen im einzelnen Dialekt 
und zwischen den Dialekten fest: tahfrat ' ‘sie wurde gegraben’ vs. 
tgalbat' ‘sie kippte um’ (ES), thalbat ‘sie wurde gemolken’, thargat ‘sie 
wurde verbrannt, tqalbat (Z) vs. tgalbat, thargat—thalbdt in (ZJ). 

Das Verb ‘essen’ im Perfekt ist in ZJ vom standardmarokkani- 
schen Typ kla 3.sg.m., kilt l.sg., in Z wurden gemischte Formen 
genannt: kalt l./2.sg.m., kalti sg.f., kal 3.sg.m., aber klcit 3.sg.f. Auch 
fur ES wurden Schwankungen festgestellt: kilt ~ kalt l.sg., kllna ~ 
him l.pl., hi 3.sg.m. vs. klat 3.sg.f. In alien genannten Orten lau- 
tet die 3.pi. klaw. In I wurde wie in ZJ ein einheitliches Paradigma 
festgestellt: 


sg- 

hnt 1. 

pi. 

hnna 1. 


hnt 2.m. 




hnti 2.f. 


hntu 2. 


kan 3.m. 




kant 3.f. 


harm 3. 
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Fur die 3.m. miisste man eigentlich km erwarten, offensichtlich liegt 
hier Angleichung an die hohlen Verben vor. Das Paradigma unter- 
scheidet sich nicht von dem von kdn ‘sein’. 

Bei dem Verb ‘kommen’ ist der Imperativ in I erwahnenswert, 
namlich: fana m. fani f., fanu pi., gegeniiber gangigeren azi m./f., 
aziw! in den anderen Orten. 

Der Verbmodifikator Prasens ist in ES, Z, ZJ ka in I vorherr- 
schend ta-. Verbmodifikator Futur ist iiberall gadi, das noch nicht 
zur Partikel erstarrt ist, sondem voll flektiert wird: gadya timsi ‘sie 
wird gehen’, gadyln mmsiw ‘wir werden gehen’. 

3.2 Nomen 

3.2.1 Pluralformen KKaK(d)K/KKaKlK 

Bei den Pluralformen KKaK(a)K/KKaKrK ‘bevorzugt’ ES das 
‘beduinische’ Schema: 


deutsch 

Z, ZJ, I 23 

ES 

‘Schliissel’ 

‘Achillessehnen’ 

‘Iger 

‘Laden’ 

‘Lappen’ 

‘Nagel’ 

‘Armreife’ 

‘Ktiken’ 

swant 

‘ragdb 

gnafdd 

hwant 

srdwdt (srawt) 
msarmr 

dbdbz (dbamz) 
fldbs (fndnss) 

swart 

ac rdgTb 

gncifld 

hwdmt 

srdwit 

msarmr 

dbaliz 

flails 


3.2.2 Pronomina und Pronominalsuffixe 

Die Dialekte weisen keine Besonderheiten bei den Pronomina auf 
{ana, nta — nti, huwwa, hiyya, hna, ntuma, huma). Lediglich I fallt mit ani 
‘ich’ aus dem Rahmen und ES mit ntiya ‘du [f.]’ Eine weitere 
Besonderheit von I sind die Pronominalsufhxe der 2.Person sg. Flier 
wird zwischen maskulinem -dk [ik] und femininem -ki unterschieden: 
c anddk — ‘andki ‘bei dir’, softok—softki ‘ich sah dich’, gannok—gannki ‘er 
sagte dir’, nznTk—roznlki ‘deine Fiisse’ etc. Im MA ist dies, soweit 
ich sehe, bisher nicht belegt, und eine weitere Erinnerung an die 


23 In Klammern, falls abweichend. 
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agyptischen Oasen. 24 Bemerkenswert sind die Suffixe der 2. und 3.pl. 
Sie lauten in alien Untersuchungsorten -ku und -hu: ‘andku ‘bei euch’, 
c andhu ‘bei ihnen’, vgl. auch ma c andus ‘er hat nicht’ vs. ma ‘andhus 
‘sie haben nicht’. Verlust des -m bei der 2.pi. ist auch fur das Agyp- 
tisch-Arabische belegt: ‘ anduku , fur die 3.pi. ist er fur die Oase Palmyra 
belegt (‘ andhu ). Gemeinhin wiirde man hier Analogiebildung nach 
den entsprechenden Verbformen ansetzen. Nachdem ich aber mehr- 
mals in I Verlust eines auslautenden -n gehort hatte, etwa in smnl 
~ smnln ‘Zahne’, mni? ‘woher?’ (nur so!), ahardo ‘Dornschwanzeidechse 
(Uromastix)’ (nur so), und auch die Berberdialekte der Gegend in 
einigen Formen *-m und *-n elidiert haben: *aqmmum > aqammu 
‘Schadeldach’, *ahardan > aharda ‘Uromastix’, konnte auch eine andere 
Interpretation des Phanomens vorgenommen werden. 

3.2.3 Demonstrativa und Demonstrativadverben, Interrogativa 
Die Demonstrativpronomina weichen nicht vom Standard-Marok- 
kanischen ab [hada, hadi, hadu, hadak, hadik, haduk). In Igli werden 
fur referentielles ‘jener’, d.h. ‘der bewusste, der erwahnte’, haufig die 
Kurzformen dak und dik verwendet. Die Form fur ‘jetzt’ lautet drok 
(Z, ZJ) oder druk. Dies weist eindeutig in den Osten (Algerien, Nordost- 
Marokko). Von den Interrogativa sind folgende Formen erwahnens- 
wert: as ‘was?’ (alle Orte), mm ‘woher?’ (I), fug ‘wann?’ (ES), eine 
Form, die auch in Nordost-Marokko vorkommt, sonst ist fuqds iiblich. 


4. Lexikalisches 

Die Dialekte weisen eine Reihe interessanter Formen auf, etwa q&n, 
pi. qzun ‘Wange’ (ZJ), sa c bdr ‘Schwanz’ (Z), damman ‘Widder’, sbf dl- 
firan ‘Wiistenspringmaus’ (ZJ), narba, pi. dmab ‘Hase’, hhhist al-imlh 
(Z), Ihihist l-drnbh (ZJ) ‘Gecko’. 25 Fur ‘Karotten’ wurden drei Formen 
festgestellt, namlich xizzu (Z, ZJ), sfraniya in ES, wobei es in Erfoud 
hiess, sfraniya wiirde nur noch von den Alteren gebraucht, moder- 
ner sei xizzu. Die Form sfraniya wiirde man eigentlich eher in Tunesien 


24 -ki ist fiir einige nordostmarokkanischen Dialekte nur (!) in ‘dndki ‘bei dir’ belegt 
(sonst -»k\), sowie fur das ‘Pseudoverb’ rak—reiki ‘du bist, te void’. 

25 Die Form zeigt, dass auch hier der Aberglaube herrscht wie in Agypten, dass 
der Gecko das Salz stiehlt. 
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ansiedeln! Fur Igli wurde die Form zrudiya genannt, eine typisch alge- 
rische Form, die auch noch in den (eher algerischen) Dialekten 
Nordost-Marokkos ublich ist. ‘Der Geizige’ zieht die Synonyme bzw. 
Heteronyme geradezu an. Genannt wurden qrfqdf (Z), finyan 26 ~ mdqqdq 
(ZJ), z?rkak ~ qsnzaz (ES), sheh (I). ‘Der Regenbogen’ hat in Z und 
ZJ eine Bezeichnung, die sich ahnlich in Nordost-Marokko findet, 
namlich sidi zin agdah. Die Form in I c arus s-shdb ist eine Lehnuber- 
setzung aus dem Berberischen tislit n-unzar ‘Braut des Regens’. Das 
Wort fur ‘Regen’ ist per Metonymie shab: taht s-shdb ‘es hat geregnet’, 
‘Wolken’ heissen gyam. 

Einige Formen sind leicht als berberischen Ursprungs zu erken- 
nen, etwa tawtunt ‘Hase’, tiqnlt ‘Gecko’, ahardo ‘Uromastix’ 2 ' in Igli. 

Die Palmenterminologie stimmt ca. zur Halfte mit der der agyp- 
tischen Oasen uberein. Beispiele aus ZJ: zdar ‘Wurzeln’, qdma ‘Stamm’, 
gdzzdl ‘Blattscheide’, Aaraa/'Tlattscheide [= dickes Ende des Palmwedels, 
das beim Ausschneiden am Stamm bleibt und vertrocknet]’, znd 
‘Palmwedel [pl.J ’, z‘df ‘Palmblatter’, suk ‘Dornen’, fdam ‘Palmbast’, 
gdlb ‘Scheinstamm’, zummdr ‘Palmenherz’, ‘arzun ‘Fruchtstand’, qlwan 
‘Deckblatt des Fruchtstandes’, ziwan ‘Stengel des Fruchtstandes und 
des mannlichen Samenkolbens’ (I = aqbur ), zrur, sg. -a, ‘Bliitenahre 
des Fruchtstandes und des Samenkolbens’, buqdl ‘mannlicher Samen- 
kolben’, dukt l ’dr ‘Samen, mannhche Palme’, gubra ‘Bliitenstaub’ (Igli 

d&g)- 

Abscliliessen mochte ich das Kapitel Lexikon mit einem Wort, das 
mich besonders amtisiert hat, und das sich in keinem der existieren- 
den marokkanischen Worterbiicher findet, namlich kozak fur ‘Lutscher’. 
Die Etymologie war mir sofort klar, meinen Informanten in ZJ nicht. 
Das Wort stammt aus der amerikanischen Fernseh-Serie Kojak, in 
der der Hauptdarsteller Telly Savalas, der Kommissar Kojak, immer 
einen Lutscher im Mund hat. In Erfoud im Hotel hat man mir die 
Etymologie bestatigt: ‘Das kommt von dem Glatzkopf mit dem 
Lutscher!’. Die Form ist gemeinmarokkanisch. Ein schones Beispiel 
dafiir, wie aus einem Appellativum ein Gattungsbegriff wird. 


26 Aus dem franzosischen faineant ‘Nichtsnutz’. 

27 Das seinerseits wiederum aus dem syrisch-arabischen hardon stammt, d.h. von 
syrischen Stammen in den Maghreb gebracht wurde. Normalerweise haben die 
anderen mir bekannten marokkanischen Dialekte dafiir dabb. 
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Anhang 

Text aus Igli: In einer Gegend, die als der Palmengarten Marokkos 
gilt, drangt sich das Thema ‘Palmen’ geradezu auf. 28 

1. ahna, ta-ykun c andna n-faddan. 2. ta-ykun wahd an-faddan w bglna ndiru 
n-nxm, nax 9 n. 3. an-faddan ta-nganbu w ta-ngunu ta-nafdu dak n- C3 naf 
n- c mf 4. ta-tzar c u fal-gaba hakka fan-firma. 5. ka-nzar c u, ta-yzik taktui 29 
wmna n-fas, 30 tayanhart. 6. tayitqnab at-trab, 3 ' a c nlha, tak an- c anf. 7. ta- 
nabdaw nhartu, w ta-ytih c nih, ta-ytih, c nlh trab. 8. ta-tegta n J mf. 9. ta- 
ndbdaw nsarrbu, dik dn-firma. 3 " 1 10. ta-ndlruha haz-zra\ wanna n-fssa. 11. 
ta-ydor m- c am, in yinbat an-fssa, tanbat hddik az-zafa, at-tmar. 12. tlbda 33 
yinbit. 13. ta-yzi zad an- c dm n-axor. 14. In naxdmuha ta-nhayydu c mh. 15. 
ta-yig c ud hadi z-zcdfa, tabqa nabt'a, 34 nabbdta. 16. w nabdaw ndarbu ban- 
fas, ta-tiisan w txanmha gadda. 17. w nzam'u c mha trab. 18. za t-taktur, 
ta-yhayyid c nih, w txannlh. 19. In ydir w thart az~zra c wanna n-fssa w bda 
zadyisrab. 35 20. n- c am ami zq ta-ddlr zrid, dayra arba c zrldat. 21. ta-ydor 
n- c am darat c asra. 22. ha-hiyya kbart ta-nzlbunu n-amzabra w ta-nsaggtuha, 
ta-nsaggtuha bad-dor, sfuf sfiif. 23. an- c am ami zq, ta-tsaggatha, an-dm ami 
twand, ta-ddir an- c arzun. 24. Ina sgira ta-ndirunha rklza, mattaga. 36 25. w 
tsadd an- c arzun hakk! jhamt? 26. w ta-tsaddu, ha-hiyya wusnat at-tmar. 27. 
dik anni tabt ta-nziw rfabbiwha, fiha t-tmar, tayba. 28. w ta-nginn c u, nginn c u 


28 Was sich hier so leicht liest, basiert auf harter Arbeit und ohne die Mitwirkung 
zweier Jugendlicher aus Igli in Erfoud, mit denen ich meine Vortranskription durch- 
gegangen bin, wiirde der Text hier nicht stehen. 60% hatte ich richtig verstanden, 
30% glaubte ich verstanden zu haben, den Rest hatte ich nicht verstanden. Die 
Jugendlichen erkannten in dem Sprecher Nr. 1 den Mann ihrer Tante miitterli- 
cherseits, und es ist wohl davon auszugehen, dass sie ihren Verwandten richtig ver¬ 
standen haben. 

29 So, ohne /r/. 

30 Mit Kiirzung von /a/. 

31 Bei den Sonnenbuchstaben verhalt sich der bestimmte Artikel ( g)n- unterschied- 
lich, teils assimiliert sich n-, teils unterbleibt die Assimilation. 

32 Aus dem franzosischen ‘ferine’ mit Bedeutungsverschiebung. 

33 ta-yibda > tlbda. 

34 Einer der seltenen Falle mit affriziertem /t/. 

35 In Formen, in denen der Akzent schwanken kann, wird er notiert. Ansonsten 
gelten die fur arabische Dialekte hinlanglich bekannten Regeln. Ftir manche 
Marokkanisten gibt es keinen Akzent im Marokkanisch Arabischen. Caubet erwahnt 
ihn mit keinem Wort. 

36 Berberische Glossierung fur rklza, so jedenfalls die beiden Jugendlichen aus 
Igli, die mir bei der Transkription behilflich waren. Das Wort klingt von der Form 
nich sehr berberisch. 
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ina wahad shar. 29. b-han daba druid 1 qdrib 38 wahad tdbqa wahad xamastas 
man oktobar , ngunu ktobar. 30. rah ykiin c andku fal-xarita, oktobar. 31. mnln 
ta-yawsan oktobar ta-namsu nqafiiha. 32. anni hiyya raha mazydna, bgina 
nseftu n-wahad sahbak wanna thadiha. 33. biha ta-ndiru hna n-ahba'n, hna. 
34. w taqta c n- c arzun w tdanneh, w ta-yawsan n- c arzin th-nabdhw nnaqqiwah, 
ta-ytarhi nheh, w tadteh n-wahad sahbak, vna si dyaf bgawyzlwk, td-ttarhiinu 
mazydn, w tnaqqih. 35. bglt zad fabbiha fan-fuq wahda b-wahda w fammar 
wahd an-sandoq, korba 39 w yig'ud, wanna sannana, w nwaddiwha fat-tannaza 
tag'ud gdlad 40 anni bgat, ma tsiisd 1 36. w dik ami masruba ta-ngununu hna 
thdt n sahnat xslyan, 43 Jhamt? 37. ahna yiwa dukkarnaha as ma c nh? hadik 
tamar. 38. bqatanm wahda hadik ami ma ddakkarats, raha ma tarfat, tatsamma 
xasra, ma xarzdts at-famard 4 39. th-ttanna c wahad an- c arzun ta-ydir huwwa 
zrur zrur, ta-ngununu hadak ad-dukkdar. 40. hadak ad-dukkdar ta-nginn c u 
mannu namsu ndukkru bih an-'drazin* 5 ta-ykun n- c arzun ta-ydir az-zriira, w 
td-tahzamha b-wahad zadfa. 41. tayimsi wahad swiyya swiyya. 42. kibdad 6 
txanq n-abnihat. 43. ta-nhanniiha zad hadak az-zadf, td-nhannuh. 44. rah 
tayibdayikbar, huwwa. 45. hadak ahna ta-nguniinu hna rah an-banh ar-rqeq, 
ta-ytih fan-’ard, ta-ykun xasar ma fih, ma yitkin, rqiq. 46. tikbar swiyy ta- 
nguniinu hadak n-abnah. 47. ta-yzi wahad shar darat n-abndh. 48. in darat 
had n-abndh, i w rah ka-ykun zad Jih n-ahnawa. 49. tayibdaw yamsiw 
ynaqqtu w bda yitkin. 50. swiyya ta-nguniinu tha naqqdr. 51. ta-yawsan 
wahad shar, tibda fiha t-tyaba b’adn allah, fa ngunu: hnii! 52. ina zawk 
dyaf ina zawk si nas mahdidin w ttarhinu, td-tnaqqeh, ngiiniinu nimir 
wahad. 53. ka-taknu ka-tadtik an-nddaf mazydn. 54. yalla yalla w hiyya 
ttib. 55. w in hiyya ttib, ina wsinha n-aqtid hiyya nzam c at, iwa kd-nqat c u n- 
ac rdzan. 56. fiha z-zrid, taqtadanha manha wahda b-wahda, ziizdt ad-dor, w 
tabqa zad an-mgaffda. 57. has an- c dm anni zq ta-taqtad hna, taqtad man hna 
c awd wusldt hna, w hiyya tdn c a. 58. ina yzib amah huwwa ygUniinu daba 


37 Tautologie mit dem Koine-Wort daba und echt dialektalem druk. 

38 Hocharabisch mit Langung des kurzen /a/. 

39 Wohl nicht aus dem franzosischen corbeille (< spatlateinisch corbicula, zu corbis) 
sondern aus einem romanischen *corba (so im Italienischen und Provenzalischen). 

M Sic! 

41 Kontraktion aus ma tsuwwds-s. 

42 = dhat. 

43 Berberische Glossierung. 

44 An das Hocharabische angenaherte Form. 

45 An das Hocharabische angenaherte Form. 

48 = ka-yibda. Man miisste eine Femininform erwarten. 

47 Hier zeigt sich deutlich, dass ein solcher Dialekt nicht so einfach zu verstehen 
ist, das ist ‘normal-marokkanisch’ ( a)l-hdda = hocharabisch al-ladda\ 
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huwwa mat, matit. iS 59. ta-tiqta‘ha hna bm-gadum, bm-saqur, wmna misar, 
w ddirha gradi gradi,* 9 w nsdnnquha 50 taythd qsdb. 60. w w tdbda w kd 
nsaqqfu btha daba d-dyor. 61. dhna, aHit'k hbdi n-nasifa, nziyynunu n-dbnan 
dydnu, has nziyynunu n-dknam. 62. ina c awd zit dhna mdzybn, kuna Hdna 
n-niyya, na c tiwdh dn-niyya, dl-muftd, hada huwwa. 63. dhna ddrna m c ah drfaga 
na c tu nlsdn dn-niyya, dn-mufid n-mufid! 


Ubersetzung 

1. Wir haben einen Faddan. 2. Das ist ein Faddan und wir wollen 
Palmen ‘auf ihm’ machen, Palmen. 3. Den Faddan pfliigen wir, und 
wir sagen ‘wir nehmen jene Dattelkerne’, die Dattelkerne. 4. Ihr sat 
sie im Wald, ’ 1 oder so auf dem Acker. 5. Wir saen sie, dann kommt 
dir der Traktor oder die Feldhacke, er wird gepfliigt. 6. Die Erde 
wird auf sie geworfen, auf jene Dattelkerne. 7. Wir fangen an ihn 
zu pfliigen, und [die Erde] wird auf sie geworfen, auf sie 52 wird Erde 
geworfen. 8. Die Dattelkerne werden bedeckt. 9. Dann fangen wir 
an, ihn zu bewassem, jenen Acker. 10. Wir saen diesen Weizen oder 
Luzerne, und jene Luzerne spriesst. 11. Wenn ein Jahr herum ist, 
wenn die Luzerne spriesst, spriesst dann auch dieses Palmzweiglein, 
die Datteln. 12. Es beginnt zu spriessen. 13. Und dann kommt noch 
ein weiteres Jahr. 14. Wenn wir ihn beackern, pfliigen wir an ihnen 
vorbei. 53 15. So bleibt nun dieses Palmzweiglein und wird ein Spross- 
ling, ein Sprossling. 16. Und wir fangen an, ihn mit der Flacke zu 
bearbeiten, bis du zu [ihm, dem Sprossling] kommst und lasst ihn 
bleiben. 17. Und wir haufeln auf sie Erde auf. 18. Wenn der Traktor 
kommt, fahrt er an ihm vorbei und lasst ihn. ’ 4 19. Wenn der Weizen 
kommt und gepfliigt wurde, oder die Luzerne, dann beginnt sie, 
bewassert zu werden. 55 20. Im Jahr darauf bildet sie Palmwedel, sie 
hat vier Palmwedel gebildet. 21. Wenn [wieder] ein Jahr um ist, hat 


48 Die Normalform ist matdt. 

49 Plural zu gdrda. 

50 Wahrscheinlich eine Kreuzung zweier Wurzeln *sqq x flq > snq. 

51 Damit meint er den Palmenwald. 

52 Das ‘nih ‘auf ihn’ bezieht sich auf das Kollektiv c mf ‘Dattelkerne’. 

53 Wortlich: ‘wir lassen sie beiseite’. 

54 Er meint damit, dass man beim Pfliigen darauf achtet, den Sprossling nicht 
umzufahren. 

55 Wortlich: ‘begann zu trinken’. 
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sie zehn gebildet. 22. So, jetzt ist sie gross geworden und wir brin- 
gen das Baummesser und lichten sie aus, wir lichten Reihe fur Reihe 
aus. 56 23. Wenn ein Jahr voriiber ist, lichtest du sie aus, und in dem 
Jahr, in dem sie ‘gebart’, bildet sie den Fruchtstand. 24. Wenn sie 
klein ist, machen wir ihr eine Stiitze. 25. Die zieht den Fruchtstand 
so hoch! Ftast du verstanden? 26. Sie zieht ihn hoch, und siehe da, 
die Datteln sind angekommen. 27. Jene, die reif sind, da gehen wir 
her und nehmen sie weg, in ihnen sind Datteln, reife. 28. Und wir 
pfliicken sie, wir pflucken bis zu einem Monat lang. 29. So wie jetzt, 
bald, es bleibt noch ein Monat bis zum funfzehnten Oktober, 57 wir 
sagen ‘Oktober’. 30. Der steht bei euch im Kalender, 58 Oktober. 31. 
Wenn der Oktober kommt, da gehen wir her und schneiden sie ab. 
32. Diejenigen, die schon sind, die wollen wir einem Freund schik- 
ken oder du bewahrst sie auf. 33. Die binden wir hier mit Stricken 
zusammen. 34. Und du schneidest den Fruchtstand ab und hoist ihn 
herunter, und wenn der Fruchtstand kommt, dann beginnen wir sie 
auszulesen, sie werfen sie dorthin, und du gibst sie einem Freund 
von dir, wenn ein paar Gaste zu dir kommen wollen, dem legst du 
die schonen hin und liest sie [fur ihn] aus. 35. Du musst sie auch 
von oben, eine nach der anderen, wegnehmen, und du fiillst sie in 
eine Kiste, oder einen grossen Korb, und da bleiben sie, oder einen 
Flenkelkorb, und wir bringen sie in den Kiihlschrank, da halt sie so 
lange sie will, sie verdirbt nicht. 59 36. Und jene, die schwach ist, zu 
der sagen wir ‘sie wurde [nichts], sie taugt nichts. 37. Ja, und wenn 
wir sie bestaubt haben, was heisst das? Jene, das sind Datteln gewor¬ 
den. 38. Wenn uns eine bleibt, jene, die nicht bestaubt wurde, die 
ist nicht hochgekommen, die nennt man ‘verloren’, die Datteln sind 
nicht herausgekommen. 39. Wenn sie einen Samenstand hochwach- 
sen lasst, so bildet dieser lauter Rispen, zu jenem sagen wir ‘mann- 
licher Samen’. 40. Jenen mannlichen Samen, von dem reissen wir 
etwas ab und bestauben damit die Fruchtstande, dann bildet der 
Fruchtstand die Dattelrispe, und du bindest sie mit einem Palmblatt 
fest. 60 41. Sachte, sachte, macht das einer. 42. Er [der] Fruchtstand 
bildet nun die kleinen griinen Datteln. 43. Dann nehmen wir auch 


56 Die Glossierung bleibt uniibersetzt. 

57 Die Aufnahme wurde Mitte September gemacht. 

58 Wortlich ‘Karte’. 

59 D.h. bekommt keine Wurmer. 

60 D.h. die Samenripse wird in den Fruchtstand gebunden. 
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jene Palmblatter weg, wir nehmen sie weg. 44. Sie beginnen nun zu 
wachsen. 45. Zu jenen sagen wir hier ‘die feinen grunen Datteln. 
Wenn sie auf die Erde fallen, dann sind sie ‘verloren’, in ihnen ist 
nichts, sie werden nicht gegessen, [sie sind zu] klein. 46. Wenn sie 
etwas gewachsen sind, so sagen wir zu jenen ‘grime Datteln’. 47. 
Nach einem Monat [nach der Bestaubung] hat sie diese grunen 
Datteln gemacht. 48. Wenn sie diese grunen Datteln gebildet hat, 
ja und dann hat in ihnen schon die Siisse zugenommen. 49. Und 
sie gehen her und pfliicken sie, und sie konnen nun gegessen wer¬ 
den. 50. Nach einer Weile sagen wir zu ihnen, sie wurden zu ‘gel- 
ben Dattel’. 51. Wenn noch ein Monat voriiber ist, dann beginnt in 
ihr das gottgewollte Reifen, und wir sagen: ‘[sie sind] suss!’ 52. Wenn 
Gaste zu dir kommen, wenn ein paar besondere Leute zu dir kom- 
men, so legst du sie [ihnen] vor, suchst du sie heraus, wir sagen dazu 
‘Nummer eins’. 53. Die isst du, die geben dir den guten Geschmack. 
54. Los! Los! Und sie werden reif. 55. Wenn es zur Dattelernte 
kommt und sie eingesammelt werden, ja, da schneiden wir die 
Eruchtstande ab. 56. In ihnen sind die Palmwedel, die schneidest du 
ihr einen nach dem anderen ab, die ersten und die zweiten Blatter, 61 
es bleiben nur die schon geformten ubrig. 57. Damit du im Jahr 
darauf hier abschneidest, hier abschneidest, und dann ist sie bis hier- 
her gekommen und sie ist hochgewachsen. 58. Wenn er, Gott, es 
will, 62 so sagen wir jetzt zu ihnen: ‘sie sind gestorben’, ‘sie ist gestorben’. 
59. Die fallst du hier mit der Dechsel, mit der Axt oder mit der 
Sage, und machst aus ihr Holzstiicke, und wir spalten sie, damit sie 
zu Stammen wird. 60. Und wir decken jetzt damit die Hauser. 61. 
Wir, ich habe dir diese Erklarung gegeben, wir erklaren ihm ihren 
Plan, 63 damit wir es ihm klarmachen. 64 62. Weil du hierher auch 
gekommen bist als guter Kerl, so wie er uns die Wahrheit gesagt 
hat, 65 so sagen wir ihm die Wahrheit, das Niitzliche ganz direkt, so 
ist das. 63. Wir haben uns mit ihm angefreundet, [deshalb] sagen 
wir ihm geradewegs die Wahrheit, das Niitzliche dem Nutzlichen! 


61 D.h. es werden nicht nur einzelne Palmwedel ausgelichtet, auch die Wedel 
selbst werden unten von Palmblattern gesaubert. Die parallel wachsenden Blatter 
am Palmwedel heissen dor. Abgeschnitten wird die unterste Reihe und die zweite 
Reihe ( zuza ). 

62 Wortlich ‘bringt’. 

63 Das heisst der Palmen. 

64 Zu den Dabeisitzenden gesagt, wortlich ‘wir verschonern ihm den Plan’. 

65 D.h. der Verfasser. 
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LES PARLERS ARABES NOMADES ET SEDENTAIRES DU 
FEZZAN, D’APRES WILLIAM ET PHILIPPE MARQAIS 


Dominique Caubet 

CREAM - I.MAI.CO, Paris 


Apres avoir participe a l’edition de l’ouvrage inacheve de Philippe 
Margais, 1 publie en l’etat par fidelite a son travail, il m’a paru inte- 
ressant de pousser un peu plus loin la synthese et d’essayer de faire 
a posteriori une analyse sociolinguistique et dialectologique de l’etat 
de cette region au milieu du siecle dernier (1943-1957). En effet, 
j’ai ete amenee a rediger un questionnaire pour la dialectologie arabe 
du Maghreb (Caubet 2000-2001) et je me propose de l’appliquer a 
1’analyse des donnees recueillies par William et Philippe Margais. 2 Sans 
pretendre essayer de realiser cette “etude d’ensemble des parlers du 
Fezzdn, qui, je l’espere, verra plus tard le jour”, 3 que Ph. Margais 
comptait encore realiser a la hn des annees soixante-dix, nous nous 
essaierons a une synthese des donnees recueillies a l’epoque. 

M’appuyant, outre les donnees des Margais et le remarquable tra¬ 
vail d’edition de mon collegue Aubert Martin pour ce volume post- 
hume, sur les travaux du Pere Lethielleux, il apparait que les differences 
dialectales relevees dans le Fezzan sont suffisamment importantes 
pour etayer les hierarchies sociales fortement marquees dans les 
annees 40. 

A. Martin rappelle que d’une part, “Trois grands groupes de 
nomades frequentent la cuvette fezzanaise” (p. XI: Tubu, Touareg 


1 Margais (2001). S’il n’avait pas eu le temps d’achever son ouvrage, Philippe 
Margais (1977) avait utilise tres largement les materiaux. 

2 En effet, William Margais ( Fezzan : VII) fut le premier a enqueter sur les parlers 
du Fezzan, ou il sejourna a Page de 72 ans, de fevrier a avril 1944, puis en mars 
1945. Son fils, Philippe s’y rendit en fevrier 1949 et en mars 1950. William, au 
terme d’une carriere commencee au 19eme siecle et toute entiere dediee a la dia¬ 
lectologie du Maghreb, ecrivait a son epouse le 20 fevrier 1944: “Philippe appren- 
dra que tout ici m’est nouveau ou, du moins, beaucoup de choses et que six semaines 
ne me permettront que quelques coups de sonde” (voirjunqua & Kerouani 2001:22). 
Ceci montre en effet, l’originalite du Fezzan au sein des parlers maghrebins. 

3 Philippe Margais cite par Aubert Martin dans l’introduction de Fezzan (XIII) 
’Poesies Fezzanaises’ dans Melanges en Hommage a Touri Zawadowski (sans doute inedit). 
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et tribus qui se disent arabes, dont certaines portent des noms ber- 
beres— gjntan et Urfella —et d’autres descendent des Banu Hilal et des 
Banu Sulaym ( Oulad Sliman, Hotman, Hasaouna, Gwayda et Megarha). 
“Ces tribus ‘arabes’ occupent le nord-ouest du Fezzan (. . .) certains 
de ces nomades, devenus proprietaires de palmiers et de jardins, 
voire de maisons, ou ils sejournent quelques mois de l’annee, sont 
partiellement sedentarises” (op. cit., p. XI). Parmi les tribus aupres 
desquelles ont ete recueillis des textes, on notera (op. cit., p. XII) 
les Hotman et les Gwayda, anciens nomades des plateaux situes au 
nord du Fezzan; les Megarha, tribu plus nettement nomade, qui se 
partagent entre la culture de l’orge dans les villages du Shati 3 (Brak, 
Agar) ou ils ont des maisons, et les paturages des troupeaux. 

“Ces nomades et semi-nomades, conscients et fiers de leur appar- 
tenance (. . .) se refusent a etre confondus avec ceux que l’on appelle 
et qui se disent Fezzanais ( Fazazna ). Ceux-ci sont des sedentaires”. 
On voit done la difference sociale marquee entre les sedentaires et 
les nomades, qu’ils soient ou non sedentarises en partie. 

Un autre groupe est tenu en basse estime: il s’agit des Dawwada 
qui habitent YEdeyen d’ Ubari, et qui, selon l’ouvrage recent de J. Thiry 
(1995) 4 vivent dans des huttes de roseau autour de trois lacs: 

(. . .) Dawwada, population noire (bronze rouge, d’apres M.E. Leblanc), 
a l’origine inconnue, qui se dit issue des Maqdriha, qui sont des Sulaym', 
les Arabes leur assignent une ascendance juive, pretendant que leur 
ancetre ne serait autre que David /Dawud. Les Dawwada sont un groupe 
qui mene une vie miserable, habitant des huttes de roseaux et de fibres 
de palmiers autour de trois lacs perdus au milieu de YEdeyen d’uban: 
Qabr Awn, Atrun, et Mandara. Ils se nourrissent de dud, un minuscule 
crustace rougeatre ( artemia salina), que leurs femmes pechent dans les 
eaux saumatres, laissent secher et transforment en galettes. L’etymolo- 
gie Dawwada < dud est manifestement populaire, autant que mepri- 
sante a l’egard de cette population originale, qui ne compte tout au 
plus que 500 individus et qui fait l’objet d’une segregation severe de 
la part de tous les autres Fezzanais. Ces Dawwada seraient-ils les anciens 
habitants du Fezzan, refugies dans les sables a la suite des migrations 
berberes? Cf. supra pp. 349-350; F.C. Thomas, The Dawwadah of the 
Fezzan ; Dr. M.E. Leblanc, Anthropologie et ethnologie, pp. 36-37. En 1990, 
pour des raisons sanitaires, le gouvernement libyen a decide de trans¬ 
porter les Dawwada au Wadi Vadjal ou un village a ete construit a leur 
intention. 


* Voir Thiry (1995:383, n. 569). Voir egalement, sur la fatjon dont les nomades 
considerent les Fezzanais, la note, Manpais (2001:77). 
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Le travail du dialectologue est done important pour analyser les traits 
particuliers qui permettent de reperer chacun de ces groupes sociaux. 
On ne pourra le faire ici que partiellement lorsque l’origine des tex- 
tes est donnee ou peut etre reconstituee. Ainsi pour les textes en 
prose, les textes 4, 5, 6, 7, 9 sont clairement indiques comme rele- 
ves chez des nomades Gwayda', le 11, chez les Megarha, le 8 com- 
prend six textes nomades, dont deux sont situes (Gwayda et Megarha ); 
le 15 est identifiable comme nomade par nous (grace a la presence 
des interdentales en particulier (voir 1.1.6.)). Pour ce qui est des 
sedentaires, seuls le 1 et le 2 sont notes comme provenant de Gorda 
( Sebha ); les textes 3, 10, 12, 13 et 14 ne portent pas de mention 
d’origine mais sont identifiables grace a l’absence d’interdentales. 
Pour ce qui est des textes poetiques, les origines sont indiquees: les 
poesies amoureuses, recueillies a Brak ou Agar dans le Shati\ sont 
oeuvres de sedentaires; les chants sont plutot nomades et seul un 
petit texte (sept vers) est attribue aux Duwwada (98). 

Malgre la variation dialectale, on rappellera cependant que William 
Margais avait pu en son temps degager une impression generale des 
parlers fezzanais, reunissant nomades et sedentaires; elle est donnee 
dans le compte-rendu de ses missions au Fezzan en 1944 et 1945 
(voir W. Margais 1945): 

(. . .) Relevant d’un meme type general, ces idiomes presentent dans 
le detail des differences plus ou moins considerables. Tout d’abord, au 
Fezzan comme ailleurs dans le monde arabe, parlers nomades et par¬ 
lers sedentaires s’opposent par la phonetique et souvent aussi par la 
grammaire. Mais les parlers sedentaires eux-memes sont loin de s’accor- 
der entierement entre eux. On pourrait en gros representer l’ensem- 
ble de l’arabe fezzanais par une chaine aux deux bouts de laquelle se 
situent les parlers des nomades de Megarha d’une part, celui des seden¬ 
taires d’El Jedid, de l’autre, et ou, d’anneau en anneau se marque la 
transition graduelle de l’un a l’autre type extremes. (. . .) Mais deja le 
type maghrebin prend chez eux une teinte orientale. (. . .) Le fezza¬ 
nais s’oppose nettement par la a d’autres varietes de l’arabe maghre¬ 
bin: aux idiomes citadins de la Tunisie, de l’Algerie et du Maroc 
d’abord, a ceux des petits transhumants de la Tunisie centrale et occi- 
dentale et du Tell algerien ensuite, enhn a ceux des grands chame- 
liers du Sahara algerien, des arabophones du Sud marocain et de la 
Mauritanie. Par contre, le type fezzanais se retrouve chez les Merazig 
de Douz chez les Troud de l’Oued Souf (. . .) II serait tentant d’appli- 
quer a ce type de parlers arabes l’epithete de ‘solaymites’. 

S’il s’agit de parlers solaymites, on ne sera pas surpris qu’ils mar- 
quent l’opposition de genre au pluriel dans les verbes et les pronoms; 
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mais que cela soit le fait des parlers sedentaires ( wafni ) et nomades 
(badwi) est plus remarquable. Pour W. Margais, les parlers sedentai- 
res les plus emblematiques sont ceux des sedentaires de Jedid ( Sebha ); 
pour les nomades, ce sont les Megarha rencontres plus au nord dans 
le Shatd. Tous realisent le qaf en [g] ou [g y ], mais nomades et seden¬ 
taires se differencieront par contre presque toujours (il y a des excep¬ 
tions), par la presence ou l’absence d’interdentales, l’accent, la structure 
syllabique, la nature des voyelles breves. 

Je parcourrai les grandes rubriques du questionnaire (Caubet 
2001-2002) pour essayer de dresser un portrait dialectologique du 
Fezzan des annees 1940-50. Les rubriques non documentees seront 
supprimees. 


1. Phonetique 

Ce point n’avait pas ete aborde par Ph. Margais dans son etude; on 
s’attachera done a reconstituer, d’apres les textes, les paradigmes et 
les remarques faites dans l’ouvrage. 

1.1 Consonnes 

1.1.1 Realisation du qaf 

Sedentaires et nomades realisent le qaf en [g]; sedentaires ( Gorda) (4) 
gader, tddgig, (12 ) yurgud, (58) gdran\ bedouins (20) dugg, magtid, [g 7 ] une 
affrication apparait dans certains mots, chez les nomades, (34) hegg y a 
ou les sedentaires, (15) ilassg y uha. Ce n’est pas un phenomene tres 
courant; il en existe en tout une dizaine d’exemples dont six dans 
les paradigmes de conjugaisons (114-121-122-147-179-184). 

La realisation [q] n’apparait que dans trois ou quatre mots: dans 
la racine qrb pour designer les proches de la famille: aqareb-hum, qarib 
dr-rafl; faqi et qdb a r-en-mbi. 

1.1.2 Realisation du gayn 

Contrairement a ce qui se passe en Mauritanie et dans des parlers 
du Sahara, le g est realise [g]: gadi, gafil, gandm, garb etc. 

1.1.3 Realisation du kaf 

Le kaf est realise [k] dans la plupart des cas: kain, kas, kietdf hbtr, hull. 
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On note cependant une affrication en [k] ou [k 5 ]: k y an, keclmat, 
ibamku. 

Elle a un role morphologique pour marquer l’opposition de genre 
dans les pronoms affixes de 2eme pers. sg.: masc. k: fern. k y (mouille) 
ou k (affrique/spirante); ex. nara-k ‘je te vois [homme]’: nara-k y ‘je 
te vois [femme]’ (64), retek (68). 

1.1.4 Realisation du ta J 

Le ta 3 est realise occlusif, sans affrication: taht, tedwi, tkun. 

1.1.5 Realisation du gim 

Le gim est une spirante chuintante sonore (note d’abord z, puis j 
dans les textes revus): dr-rajdl, jan, jdld, jib. 

1.1.6 Interdentales 

C’est l’un des cas de divergence entre parlers sedentaires et noma- 
des; les textes sedentaires ne connaissent pas d’interdentales. Chez 
les sedentaires (textes 1, 2, 3, 10, 12, 13, 14 etc.), on a les deux 
dentales t/d, pas d’interdentales et une emphatique unique, d: fi-ha- 
l-hala hadi, ida-kan, tabt-marra, m c a-bd‘dhum, b-mrad., idallel. On note 
cependant que les Duwwada (98), sedentaires particuliers, realisent 
une interdentale: nahed-ha, mais le texte est trop court pour en tirer 
des conclusions definitives. 

Par contre, chez les bedouins (textes 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 15 etc.), 
on note une presence d’interdentales, avec une oppostion t/1 et d/ d, 
et une emphatique unique d\ 

t: teni, tlAta, tdbb 

d: Ida, tailed, yddbaho 

d: el-bed, idell, derefa, tomhod 

1.1.7 Realisation du ra J 

Le rad est roule, et on a une opposition r/r [dar : dar)\ j’ai releve les 
series suivantes: 

r: twarriha, scireh, serwal, ramla, rkiza 

r: tarf, terig, ras, rcijdl. 

1.1.8 Sifflantes et chuintantes 

Y a-t-il des combinaisons ou des suites interdites au sein d’un mot? 
En general, la sifflante assimile la chuintante: Sedentaires: (56) znaza, 
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(14) ez-zoz, (163) c azuz, (46) ‘azaiz- On a parfois maintien de deux 
chuintantes dans: (16) es-s‘zar, es-s‘zfr ‘plante’, (6) susana, mais Duwwada 
(98) zizat ‘manage’. Mais (origine non citee), maintien de la chuin- 
tante: (161) zuwaj, (48) dijaza. Par ailleurs chez les Megarha (noma- 
des), on note (154) que st > st dans stanja ou stahas. 

1.1.9 Y a-t-il des phonemes consonantiques nouveaux? 

On trouve r et r, z et £, les paires minimales sont peu nombreuses: 
dar : dar. 

Pour le r, voir plus haut; pour le z, on a: (16) zd^nniita, (14) zofs. 
Bien sur, en contexte emphatique, il peut s’agir d’une realisation 
conditionnee. 

1.1.10 Y a-t-il assimilation de l’article avec des lettres autres que les 
consonnes solaires? 

Rarement, mais on trouve, cependant, chez les sedentaires: (15) b-em- 
ma apparait une seule fois, et (28) (nomades) el-ma (tres nombreux); 
bedouins: (38) b-uk-kull, mais aussi (32) bd-l-kull , (49) ztj-jddd. 

1.2 Voyelles 

1.2.1 Voyelles longues 

1.2.1.1 Combien y a-t-il de phonemes longs? 

II y a trois phonemes longs: a, u, i, avec de nombreuses realisations 
selon les contextes consonantiques: rbf, mond, dmu c , niir, zwaz, salat. 

I marque parfois la reduction totale d’une diphtongue: kif, III. 

1.2.1.2 Y a-t-il d’autres phonemes longs? 

II y a o, e qui correspondent a des diphtongues, mais ils apparais- 
sent aussi comme realisations de u et f en contexte emphatiques: 
Anciennes diphtongues: lei, zet, yom, soda. Contexte emphatique: trof, 
tnen. Voir ci-dessous. 

1.2.1.3 Y a-t-il des diphtongues? 

Oui, mais on a “hesitation entre conservation diphtonique ow, ey et 
reduction totale o, e; les milieux feminins optant souvent pour la pre¬ 
miere solution. Mais la encore, l’environnement consonantique peut 
jouer son role, favorisant l’etat diphtonique: sowm ‘jeune’ (plutot que 
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som), seyf‘e te’ (plutot que sef)” (Esquisse 17). On trouve de nombreu- 
ses diphtongues morphologiques dans les paradigmes des verbes 
defectueux (voir plus bas 3.1.5.6.): bekaw etc. De plus, la marque du 
feminin et du pluriel dans la conjugaison prefixale est realisee diph- 
tonguee (voir 3.1.1.2): tadbdh-ay, tadbah-aw , au lieu de -i et -u. 

1.2.2 J imala 

1.2.2.1 Y a-t-il J imala en fin de mot? Au sein du mot? 

La J imala finale est consideree par W. Margais (1950:214) comme 
caracteristique des parlers sulaym , mais elle n’est pas systematique, ni 
toujours du deuxieme degre (note a ou e par Ph. Margais). En fin 
de mot: hottefa, soda, neda, dobsa, dl-me, cine , mais: je-ha, c le-ha, hamya, 
wuhda, nazla, sweiya; au sein du mot: gdnam, damm, getdl, zerndn. 

Les parlers de Sebha (nomades et sedentaires, voir 3.1.4) connais- 
sent une J imala finale dans les verbes defectueux ne comportant pas 
de consonnes posterieures: bka, bda. 

1.2.3 Voyelles breves 

1.2.3.1 Combien y a-t-il de phonemes brefs? 

Ph. Margais n’a pas fait de phonologie, puisqu’il n’a meme pas traite 
de phonetique. On remarque la tres grande abondance de realisa¬ 
tions vocaliques (21 timbres combinees a la longueur et l’accent, 128 
signes), la presence de nombreux ‘schwa’ et la particularite de ce 
parler qui compte de nombreuses voyelles breves en syllabe ouverte. 

II est presque impossible de reconstituer des paires minimales a 
posteriori , mais l’on peut noter, essentiellement dans l’index, des ten¬ 
dances. S’agissant d’un parler bedouin, on commencera par faire 
l’hypothese qu’il a encore trois phonemes brefs (/a/, /u/, /l/), avec 
de nombreuses realisations conditionnees; mais l’on compte de nom¬ 
breuses occurrences de ‘schwa’. Quel est son statut? II faudra aussi 
tenir compte de la variation dialectale entre nomades et sedentaires. 

Dans les paradigmes d’adjectifs de couleur (183 et 3.3.4.2.), on 
note une opposition a : u, pour la formation des pluriels dans tous 
les contextes consonantiques, mais il ne s’agit pas de veritables pai¬ 
res minimales, d’autant que s’y ajoute un deplacement de l’accent: 
akhal, khul, azraq, zruq, ahmar, hmor, a c war, c wo[, etc. 

Duwwada (98), il semble qu’il n’y ait pas d’opposition u : a en syl¬ 
labe ouverte: ‘le sud’: gubali, gabali; pas d’opposition avec le ‘schwa’, 
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non plus: nahed-ha et tahud, dans un texte nomade (22). On trouve 
egalement tahed chez des sedentaires (46). S’agit-il d’une variation 
dialectale? 

Ph. Margais a fait quelques remarques qui peuvent nous aider: II 
semble que [e] et [u] soient des realisations conditionnees d’un meme 
phoneme (116, [u] apparaissant au contact d’emphatiques, velaires 
et labiales). 

A cela s’ajoute la question de l’harmonisation vocalique; en effet, 
il note egalement (118), que lorsqu’on n’a pas C 2 faucale, ou C 3 fau- 
cale ou sonante (voir 2.1), [a] passe a [e] ou [6], voyelle qu’il dit 
“commandee par l’ambiance consonantique” (120); il remarque que 
“la voyelle du radical commande la voyelle du prefixe (harmonie 
vocalique)”, mais que “la voyelle du prefixe n’est pure que la ou la 
premiere radicale est propre a lui conserver la caractere d’arriere 
palatale”, velaire, emphatique ou labiale. Il note qu’“il est quelques 
verbes ou le prefixe est vocalise en i bien que le radical soit en iT 
et “qu’il est quelques verbes ou le prefixe est vocalise en u bien que 
le radical soit affecte d’une autre voyelle”. 

En conclusion, on notera qu’il semble bien exister une opposition 
/a/ : /u/, que celle entre /u/ et /i/ est moins nette, pouvant etre 
fonction de l’enviromiement consonantique (it aurait besoin du contexte 
velaire, emphatique ou labiale pour se maintenir, sinon, il passe a 
i). Ainsi l’opposition serait du type /a/ : /a/ (u et i confondus), par- 
ler nomade selon la classification etablie par David Cohen (1970b: 178). 

1.3 Valorisation 

1.3.1 T a-t-il arrondissement en contexte velaire? 

Non, pas en general, mais on trouve chez les sedentaires de Gorda 
(6) s u gar. 

1.3.2 Les sequences 

*m + w + v produisent-elles un arrondissement assorti d’une gemination de 
la consonne? 

Oui, voir (12) fi-l- um m w eyya , (32) "'mwali, (52) fi- m mwfln. Chez les 
nomades de Brak , on trouve le pronom de 3eme pers. pi. humm u 'a. 
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2. Structure syllabique 

Ph. Margais ( Esquisse 32) note la specificite de certains parlers bedouins 
au sein des parlers du Maghreb; en effet, ces parlers, et ceux du 
Fezzan en sont une illustration, ont conserve nombre de voyelles 
breves en syllabe ouverte. 

2.1 Quel est le scheme des verbes reguliers a la 3eme pers. masc. de la 
conjugation suffixale? Quand on ajoute un suffixe a initiate vocalique a un 
scheme regulier que se produit-il? 

Ph. Margais distingue quatre categories de verbes pour les parlers 
sedentaires de Brak et Agar (Shati 3 ), selon la nature des consonnes du 
radical. 

Categ. 1: C 2 est une des faucales: h, h, \ g, h, ou C 3 est: h, h, \ g, h, 
ou une sonante n, l, r. On a C I vC 2 aC 3 : negal, zarrt, ddbag, fitah, sobag, 
mais C]C 2 aC 3 (sans voyelle breve entre Cj et C 2 ) + suffixe vocalique: 
ngdlaw, zra c aw, dbogaw, ftahat, sbogan. 11 distingue ces parlers seden¬ 
taires du Shall’ de ceux de Sebha ( Jedid\ Gorda), qu'il rapproche de 
la ville de Tripoli (voir Pereira 2001), ou l’accent est sur la pre¬ 
miere voyelle qui se maintient: hekmaw, horban, kedbaw. 

Categ. 2: C 2 n’est ni faucale ni emphatique et C 3 n’est ni faucale ni 
emphatique ni sonante. On a : rekaz, halab, et CjC 2 eC 3 (sans 

voyelle breve entre Cj et C 2 ) + suff. voc.: rkezat, hlebaw. 

Categ. 3: C 2 et C 3 sont des emphatiques, labiales ou g ou k: On a 
C I vC 2 aC 3 : gar as, hakom, sebog, et C I C 2 uC 3 (sans voyelle breve entre 
Ci et C 2 ) + suff. voc.: grosaw, hkumaw, sbogaw. 

Categ. 4: alternance de scheme. On a C]C 2 vC 3 : slem, timer, c lem, et 
C]vC 2 C 3 + suffixe vocalique: selmat, homrdn, c elmdt (Le timbre de la 
voyelle accentuee varie selon le contexte consonantique). Ph. Margais 
fait remarquer que les verbes de la 4eme categorie sont a rappro- 
cher des verbes en Jd c ila/Jd c ula de l’arabe classique ( Fezzan 115). 

Lors de l’ajout d’un suffixe vocalique, on a chute de la premiere 
voyelle breve en syllabe ouverte, qui se place entre C 2 et C 3 , et ce, 
dans les parlers nomades et sedentaires {hkum-aw), a l’exception des 
parlers sedentaires de Sebha , ou l’accent est sur la premiere voyelle: 
hekm-aw. 


2.2 Et pour les nominaux (scheme regulier)? 

Ph. Margais n’a pas traite des schemes reguliers pour la morpholo¬ 
gic nominale ( Fezzan 158), ni des concaves; le chapitre commence 
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avec les schemes defectueux. Cependant, on peut trouver des mots 
dans les textes, comme: 

- Masculins: C,vC 2 vC 3 ou C,vC 2 C 3 

Nomades: (42) hukom, (20) ganam, (92) balah, (26) b(d)gar, (96) garb , (38) 
jomal et jmdl. On remarque que l’accent porte soit sur la lere, soit sur 
la 2eme voyelle; lorsqu’il y a chute de la 2eme, c’est que l’accent por- 
tait sur la lere; inversement, c’est la lere qui est susceptible de chuter 
lorsque l’accent est sur la 2eme. Sedentaires: (6) hukom , (54) ged‘r, 

- Feminins a suffixe -aft): CjvC 2 C 3 -a , avec chute de la voyelle breve entre 
C 2 et C 3 : Nomades: (20) gedra, ddbsa, Sedentaires: (6) hubza, (16) gedra, (12) 
gotna, (10) balga. 

Je n’ai trouve, ni dans les textes, ni dans l’index realise par L. Denooz 
(Fezzan 187-265), de formes signalees comme ‘libyennes’ dans Esquisse 
(95), comme bbma ou sa'afa (on trouve au contraire safa, 52). 

2.3 Dans les mots formes de plus de trois consonnes, que se passe-t-il lors 
de I’ajout d’un suffixe a initiale vocalique? 

L’accent joue un role determinant dans ces phenomenes. 

Verbes: 

Verne forme: neta c dlldm > neta c dlbm-u; takallam > ta‘albmi/u 

Vlleme forme: engubod, > engabudot, avec deplacement de l’accent. Chez les 
Megdrha, on trouve egalement ndgbdn, nogbdndt, au lieu de engabdn, engobanat 
chez les sedentaires. 

VUIeme forme: entegal > entegalat, qui peut s’amuir (avec deplacement 
d’accent) en enteglat chez les sedentaires ( Fezzan 145). 

Autres personnes, formes regulieres: yaglod + u > yaglodaw; tiskut + 
i > tis u kti. 

En finale, on trouve generalement une diphtongue, -aw ou -ay 
(Fezzan 109-123), au lieu de -u et -i: talhas + i > tdlhasay. 

Substantifs: lors de l’ajout d’un pronom suffixe de 3eme pers. masc. 
-a, ou d’un suffixe de pluriel -in: ruk“b-a(t) + -a > rukubt-a; mgcfmez 
+ in > mga c mezin / mga c m e zin. 


2.4 Enfin, que se passe-t-il lorsqu’on ajoute un suffixe a initiale vocalique a 
la 3eme pers. fem. sg. de la conjugaison suffiixale? 

Ph. Margais dit simplement que: “Elle est -at lorsque la forme ver- 
bale est pourvue du suffixe pronominal -a de 3eme personne du 
masculin singulier” ( Fezzan 109). 
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3. Morfihologie 


3.1 Verbes 

3.1.1 Conjugaison prefixale 

3.1.1.1 Quelles sont les leres pers. sg. et pi.? 

II y a un prefixe n-, au singulier comme au pluriel: sg. nddbah\ pi. 
nddbahaw, comme pour les parlers de type maghrebin. 

3.1.1.2 Y a-t-il confusion des genres a la 2eme pers. sg.? 

Non, il y a distinction: 2eme masc. tddbah\ 2eme fern, tadbahay. 

3.1.1.3 Y a-t-il confusion des genres a la 2eme pers. pi.? 

Non, il s’agit d’un des parlers ou, pour les sedentaires comme pour 
les nomades, on a distinction de genre au pluriel, a la 2eme et 3eme 
personne, pour les conjugaisons et pour les pronoms affixes et inde¬ 
pendants: 

2. pi. masc: tadbahaw 2. pi. fem.: tddbahan, 

3. pi. masc: yadbahdw 3. pi. fem.: yddbahan. 

3.1.1.2 Y a-t-il une conjugaison preverbee en plus de la forme 
simple? Quel est ce preverbe? 

Oui, il existe un preverbe b-, chez les nomades et les sedentaires: 
(100) b-ejjl-kum, (14 b-elgu, (40) b-ibt, (36) b-ihtj, (50) b-issawro, (40) Ida 
b-yugdtlo-h etc. Sa valeur serait a etudier en detail; il semble mar- 
quer un futur, un conditionnel et parfois un habituel (une etude 
specifique serait necessaire). 

3.1.2 Imperatif 

Le chapitre, prevu, n’a pas ete traite ( Fezzan 124); mais on peut 
retrouver les formes dans le chapitre sur la morphologie verbale. 
Nous donnerons les formes trouvees: 

sourds: sedd, seddi, seddu ; assimiles: uguf ugfi, ugfu; concaves: lum, lumi, 
lumaic, defectueux: ebk y i, ebk y i, ebk y n — ansa, ansay, ansaw, 

Heme forme: c albm, ‘dllmi, c dllmw, Verne forme: ta‘dlldm, ta c dlbmi, ta c albmu\ 
Xeme forme: (e)stdhbar, (e)stdhbdri, (e)stdhbdru. 

On note la necessite d’une voyelle d’appui pour les formes verbales 
commcncant par deux consonnes (verbes defectueux, Xeme forme; 
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ainsi que la possibility d’avoir des sequences de trois consonnes, s’il 
y a une geminee ( f allmu). 

3.1.3 Conjugation sujjixale 

Quelle est la 2eme personne, sing, et pi.? 

II y a distinction de genre, au singulier et au pluriel: 

2. sg. m. getatit, saddet, wugof’t, bent, beket, ‘dllamt, engetalt, ehtosomt, stahbdrt , 
2. sg. f. getdlti, saddeti, wugofii, benti, beketi, ‘dllamti, engetdlti, ehtosomti, 
stdhbarti, 

2. pi. m. getdltu, sdddetu, wugoftu, bentu, beketu, ‘dllamtu, engetaltu, ehtosomtu 
stdhbartu, 

2. pi. f. getalten, sdddeten, wugoften, benten, beketen, ‘alldmten, engetalten, eh- 
tosomten, stdhbdrten. 

3.1.4 Verbes defectueux (Fezzdn 131-133,) 

3.1.4.1 Quelle est la 3eme personne du pluriel de la conjugaison 
prefixale et suffixale? 

II y a trois categories de verbes: 

1 C,vC 2 a — -yvC]C 2 i 2 C,vC 2 a — -jvCjCm 3 CjCj — -yvCjCna. 

Les parlers (sedentaires et nomades) de la region de Sebha ont une 
comportement particulier. 


Fezzan 

Conjugaison suffixale 

Conjugaison prefixale: 


m. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

Categ. 1: 

bekdw 

bekan 

y-ibHu 

v-ibk y en 

Categ. 2: 

bedaw 

bedan 

ydbddw 

ydbddn 

Categ. 3: 

nesyaw 

nesyan 

yansaw 

yansan 


Les parlers de Sebha connaissent (voir 3.1.4.6.6 pour les paradigmes 
complets): une chute de la lere voyelle breve: mesa > msa—gara > 
gra, J imdia dans les verbes ne comportant pas de consonnes poste- 
rieures: bkci, bda; les finales -aw et -ay (voir 3.1.5.6.) sont articulees 
en o et e: mso, bdd, tabde, tanse. 

3.1.4.2 Quelle est la 3eme personne du feminin de la 
conjugaison suffixale? 

Categ. 1: bekdt Categ. 2: bedat Categ. 3: nesydt 
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3.1.4.3 Quelle est la 2eme personne du pluriel de la conjugaison 
suffixale? 



m. 

f. 

Categ. 1: 

beketu 

beketen 

Categ. 2: 

bedetu 

bedeten 

Categ. 3: 

nsltu 

nsiten 


3.1.5 Donnez les paradigmes des conjugations suffixale et prefixale pour les 
differents types de verbes. 

3.1.5.1 Verbes reguliers: conjugaison prefixale 
Categ. l.a: ddbah—yddbdh 

nadbah, tadbdh, tadbahay, yddbdh, tadbdh 
nadbahaw, tadbahaw, tadbalibn, yadbahaw, yddbahdn 
Categ. l.b: saraf—ydsrdf 

nasraf, tasrd f tasorjdy/tasrojay, ydsra f, tasraf 

ndsorjaw/ndsrojdw, tdsorfbw/tdsrojdw, ttisorfan/tasrojan, yasorjaw/yasrojaw, yasorfan 
/yasrojdn 

Categ. 2: hatob—yohtub 

nohtub, tohtub, tohdtbi, yohtub, tohtub 
nohotbu, tohotbu, tohotben, yohotbu, yohotben 
Categ. 3: kanas—yiknes 

mknes, tiknes, tikunsi, yiknes, tiknes 
nikunsu, tikunsu, tikunsen, yikunsu, yikunsen 

3.1.5.2 Verbes reguliers: conjugaison suffixale 
Categ. 1: getal 

getal’t, getdl’t, getalti, getal, gtalat 
getalna, getdltu, getaltdn, gtdldw, gtdlan 
Categ. 2: hajdm 

hajandt, hajdnft, hajdmti, hajdm, hjemdt 
hajanma, hajdmtu, hajdmten, hjemdw, hjerndn 
Categ. 3: kardm 

kardm e t, karam e t, karamti, kardm, kromdt 
karamna, kardmtu, kardmten, kromdw, kromdn 
Categ. 4: ijeh 

rjeh't, ije/ft, jehti, ijeh, rejhdt 
rjehna, jehtu, ijehten, rejhaw, rejhdn 

3.1.5.3 Racines sourdes: paradigmes 
conj. prefix.: nsedd, tsedd, tseddi, isedd, tsedd 

nseddu, tseddu, tsedden, iseddu, isedden 
conj. suff.: sdddet, saddet, sdddeti, sddd, sddddt 
saddena, sdddetu, saddeten, sddddw, sddddn 
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3.1.5.4 Racines assimilees: paradigmes 
conj. prefix.: nuguf tuguf tugfi, yuguf tuguf 

nugfu, tugfu, tugfen, yugfu, yugfen 
conj. suff.: wugof‘t, wugof‘t, wugofti, wugof wugufdt 
wugofna, wugoftu, wugoften, wugufdw, wugujan 

3.1.5.5 Racines concaves: paradigmes 
Categ. 1: lam, ilum 

conj. prefix.: nlum, tlum, tlum, Hum, tlum 
nlumu, tlumu, tlurrwn, ilumu, ilumen 
conj. suff.: lem.% lenft, lemti, lam, lamat 
lemna, lemtu, lemten, Idmdw, laman 
Categ. 2: lag, illg 

conj. prefix.: nllg, tlig, tlig ilig, tlig 
nligu, tligu, tligen, iligu, iligen 
conj. suff: legt, legt, legti, lag, lagat 
legna, legtu, legten, lagdw, lagan 
Categ. 3: ban, iban, haf, i/jaf 
conj. prefix.: nbdn, nhaf 
nban, than, tbdni, iban, than 
nbanu, tbdnu, tbdnen, ibanu, ibdnen 
conj. suff: bent, bent, benti, ban, bdnat 
benna, bentum, benten, bdnaw, bdnan 
huf’t, huf’t, hufti, haf, hajat 
hufna, huftu, huften, hafu (aw), hajan 

3.1.5.6 Racines defectueuses 
Categ. 1 : beka, yibki 

conj. pefix.: nebki, tebki, tebki, yibki, tebki 
nebk y u, tebk y u, tebk y en, yibk y u, ytbk y en 
conj. suff: beket, beket, bekiti, beka, bekat 
bekena, beketu, beketen, bekdw, bekan 
Categ. 2: bedci, yabda 

conj. prefix.: nabda, tdbda, tdbddy, yabda, tdbda 
nabdaw, tabddw tdbddn, ydbdaw, ydbddn 
conj. suff: bedet, bedet, bedeti, beda, beddt 
bedena, bedetu, bedeten, bedaw, bedan 
Categ. 3: mi, ydnsa 

conj. prefix.: ndnsd, tdnsa, tdnsdy, yansa, tansa 
nansaw, tdnsdw, tdnsdn, ydnsaw, yansan 
conj. suff: nsU, nsit, nsiti, nsi, nesyat 
nsina, nsitu, nsltdn, nesyaw, nesyan 
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3.1.5.7 Le verbe ba ‘vouloir’ 

Le paradigme n’est pas donne, mais j’ai pu relever dans les textes 
des formes qui montrent la variability des formes a la conjugaison 
prefixale; en effet, il y a trois radicaux possibles. A la conj. suff., il 
n’apparait que sous la forme ba, bit. Par contre, a la conj. pref., on 
note un paradigme mixte. Les formes mbbi, tdbbi, yabbi sont signalees 
dans Esquisse (73) {mbbi bintiik. 10); c’est la fonne qu’utilisent les Duwwada 
(98). On trouve egalement une alternance entre tbi et taba: tbf (41); 
u heyya ma-taba-/ tkdllmd (8); wen ibi ibdrrak y ha , ma-taba-/ (34); elk ibi 
wulda yebra (50). Il se grammaticalise aussi sous la forme d’un pre- 
verbe bi- (voir plus bas 4.2). 

3.1.6 Verbes hamzes (formes relevees dans les textes) 

La question n’a pas ete traitee; on trouve quelques occurrences de 
formes verbales dans les textes qui permettent de reconstituer en 
partie le paradigme: conj. suff.: hla-ha hudet-ha\ conj. pref.: sg. tahed, 
tahud, takdl, yakdl ; pi. yahdu. 

3.1.7 Passif 

3.1.7.1 Comment se forme le passif? avec une forme derivee? 
laquelle? 

Deux formes derivees servent a marquer le passif, la Vlleme et la 
VUIeme (qui marque aussi un reflechi-passif): engetal, enhall, dmba c 
‘etre tue’, ‘etre ouvert’, ‘etre vendu’; rftakk, ettakel, eltedag ‘etre delivre’, 
‘etre mange-mangeable’, ‘etre pique par un serpent’. 

3.1.7.2 Y a-t-il des traces de passifs vocaliques? 

Oui, avec un scheme Fu c La. Dans un texte nomade (no. 9), on trouve 
trois exemples: dd-darr ma-ydmbd c -s u-la- yusra— hatta j-jubna tu'ta u-la- 
tuba c . ‘Le lait ne se vend ni ne s’achete, le fromage [egalement] se 
donne et ne s’achete ni ne se vend’. Le passif vocaliquc, yusra, tu c ta, 
tuba c s’oppose a l’actif, yim, ta c te, tbf. 

3.1.8 Participes 

Les participes ne sont pas donnes avec les paradigmes verbaux; on 
en trouve des exemples dans les textes. 

3.1.8.1 Le participe actif et le participe passif des verbes derives 
sont-ils confondus? 
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3.1.8.2 Pour les 2eme et 5eme formes, les participes actifs et 
passifs sont-ils confondus? 

Pour la Heme forme, participes actifs et passifs semblent avoir la 
meme forme m-CvCCvC : 

Heme forme: participes actifs: mdahhl-m-a ‘le faisant entrer’, mwarred- 
ha ‘la dirigeant’, mrdwwha ‘retournant’, mtahher ‘celui qui circoncit’, 
participes passifs: mgdmmdat ‘yeux fermes’, mkaff'fa, rrfalleg ‘accroche’. 

Verne forme: II semble que les participes actifs soient de la forme 
mvtCCvC et done, que les participes de la Heme et de la Verne for¬ 
mes ne sont pas confondus: rmtwajjeh ‘se dirigeant’, ( Duwwada 98), 
mdtgawwi ‘vigoureux’. 

VUIeme forme: participes passifs: mettakel ‘ayant ete mange’. 


3.2 Pronoms 

3.2.1 Pronoms independants 

La variation entre les differents parlers a tres bien ete etudiee par 
Ph. Marijais (173-175); il donne les paradigmes pour chaque parler 
etudie. Pour le Shat?, il a analyse des parlers sedentaires ( JdidBrak ), 
et nomades ( Mahrouga, Hotman, Megarha ); la region de Sebha est absente, 
mais il a ajoute le sud de la region, avec Murguk. Il y a des points 
communs a tous ces parlers: pas de distinction de genre a la lere 
pers.; distinction de genre a la 2eme et a la 3eme pers. du singu¬ 
lar et du pluriel, pour les sedentaires comme pour les nomades: 


Sedentaires: 
Jdid, Brdk 


sg- 

Pi 

1. ana 

2. m. enta 

2. f. enti 

3. m. howwa, ha 

3.f. heyya, hi 

hnd, henna 
entum 

enten 

hum, humma 
hen, henna 
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Nomades: 
Brak (Chad) 


Sg- 

pi. 

1. dne 

2. m. enta 

21. end 

3. m. howwa 

3.f. heyyd 

hue, henna 
entum 

enten 

hum, hurnrn w a 
hem, henna 


II note les variantes suivantes: 


Brak (Mahrouga, Hotman) 


1. 

inti 


3.m. 


humrrfa 

Sheke 

1. 

ina 


3.m. 


hum, hurnrnwa 

Megarha 

1. 

ne 

hne 

3.m. 


hum, humma 


Le parler des Renton se caracterise par de nombreuses formes ren- 
forcees: 


Zyntan 

1. 

ne, and, anaya, inayatha 

hna, hnayatha, nahna 

2.m. 


entum, entumdta, entumaha 

3.m. 


hum, humma 

3.f. 


henn 

Murzuk 

1. 

ane 

ndhnu, henna 

2.m. 

ente 


3.m. 


hum, humma 

3.f. 


hen, henna 


Les points de variation portent sur le degre de 3 imala des voyelles 
finales, sur la labio-velarisation, et sur l’existence de formes ren- 
forcees. 
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3.2.1.8 Comment dit-on: ‘toi et moi’, ‘lui et moi’ etc.? 

J’ai trouve une occurrence dans les textes, chez des sedentaires, (8) 
howwa w-eyya-ha ‘lui et elle’. 

3.2.2 Pronoms suffixes 

3.2.2.1 Donnez tout le paradigme 

Le paradigme n’est pas donne dans le manuscrit, on trouve des 
remarques dans Esquisse (191-193) et de nombreuses occurrences 
dans les textes; il y a distinction de genre aux 2eme et 3eme pers., 
au singulier comme au pluriel: 



Joints aux vbs. Joints aux noms 

sg.l. 

-ni -i, iyya , -a 

2. m. 

-dk, -k 

2 f. 

-ak y , -k y , -k 

3. m. 

-a, -h (apres voyelle) 

3. f. 

-ha 

pi. 1. 

-na 

2. m. 

-kum 

2. f. 

-ken 

3. m. 

-hum 

3. f. 

-hen 


On trouve le paradigme complet avec la preposition li (177): liyya, 
lik, Hk J , lih, liha, likum, liken, lihum, lihen. 

3.2.2.2 Lorsque le mot se termine par c ou h , et qu’on lui 
ajoute le pronom feminin -ha, que se passe-t-il? Y a-t-il 
assimilation du h ? 

On trouve deux cas de figures, chez les nomades (N), comme chez 
les sedentaires (S): 

Assimilation: (32) (N) b-rohhum (54) (S) b-rdhha (10) (S) krahha 
Pas d’assimilation: (32) (N) b-rwah-hum (28) (N) b-roh-hm. 

3.2.3 Adverbes interrogatifs 

Les reponses qui suivent viennent souvent de 1 ’Esquisse ou du cha- 
pitre sur les adverbes interrogatifs (178-179). 
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3.2.3.1 Comment dit-on ‘qui’? 

mnu, mni, mmhum (.Esquisse 200); en combinaison, on utilise mm: ‘pour 
qui est-ce?’: l-mm hada? 

3.2.3.2 Comment dit-on ‘que’, ‘quoi’? 
senhu, es, sm, eysm (.Esquisse 201) 

3.2.3.3 Comment dit-on ‘quel’? 
eyym (.Esquisse 202) 

3.2.3.4 Comment dit-on ‘combien’? 

kamm, b-kamm, gadd-as, g y addas', indique comme plutot sedentaire (Fezzan 
179): k y am: k y am ‘addd-hum? ‘quel est leur nombre?’ b-kdam hudet-ha? 
‘combien l’as-tu achetee?’, ‘de quelle taille?’ gadd-es, gadd-wes, ‘ala- 
ges-es? 

3.2.3.5 Comment dit-on ‘ou’, ‘vers ou’, ‘d’ou’? 
wen, wen-hi? 

3.2.3.6 Comment dit-on ‘quand’? (178) 

Les formes sont nombreuses: wagt-tas, wagt-w-es, dmta, w-amta, w-amta, 
mta, amta, mtas: ly-amta natlago? ‘quand nous reverrons-nous?’; amta 
nsuf-u? ‘quand le verrai-je?’; ‘jusqu’a quand?’ elya-mta, elya-wen; 
‘depuis quand?’ mn-amta, mn-amta. 

3.2.3.7 Comment dit-on ‘comment’? 
klf-es, kef-wes, kef. 

3.2.3.1 Comment dit-on ‘pourquoi’, ‘avec quoi’ etc.? 

(Fezzan 179) 

‘Pourquoi’: c ales, c ala-wes? ‘dans quel but’: l-wes, men- wes; ‘par quoi, 
avec quoi’: bes, b b es, bwes; ‘avec quoi’: c md-wes\ ‘dans quoi’: jes, f w es, 
fives', ‘sur quoi’: c ald-wes?\ ‘de quoi’: enta jand-wes, enti jant-wes, entum 
jani-wes, enten jdndt-wes (voir 4.1.2). Le suffixe utilise est soit -es, soit 
-wes. 


3.2.4 Comment dit-on ‘maintenant’, ‘en ce moment’, ‘tout de suite’? 
taw(w), employe avec la valeur de ‘en train de’: taw tamli ‘en train 
de puiser’ (.Fezzan 70). On releve sa‘tha dans Esquisse (255). ‘Aussitot, 
rapidement, immediatement’: fit-sa‘. 
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3.3 Nominaux 

3.3.1 Diminutifs 

II n’y a pas d’etude consacree a cette question dans l’ouvrage; de 
plus, il y a peu de diminutifs dans les textes. J’en ai releve quelques- 
uns, sans qu’un traitement serieux de la question puisse etre fait. 

3.3.1.1 Quel est le diminutif des triliteres? 

gzeyyel ‘penis’ (207), bmt > pi. dim. bnaiyat; c ud > pi. dim. c °wedat (16); 
ma > u m ww eiya (fem.) (15), um m w eiyat-es-sezar (16); umm > m mwema (203). 

3.3.1.2 Quel est le diminutif des quadriliteres? 

Je n’ai releve qu’un seul exemple: mhtgm, pi. mhignat (12) ‘petits cor¬ 
nets de papier’. 

3.3.1.3 Quel est le diminutif des adjectifs qualificatifs? 

Voici les formes rencontrees dans les textes pour les adjectifs en 
C(v)CiC: rgtg(a) > rgeyyig, sgeyydr. 

3.3.2 Pluriels 

Les pluriels ne sont pas traites dans le travail; j’ai releve quelques 
occurrences dans les textes. II y a quelques listes de vocabulaire dans 
l’etude du lexique (183-185). 

Triliteres, quelques schemes de pluriel: 

CeCCan: hwdr, hiran — ge‘ud, go c dan — dalu, delwan — jeda c , jed c dn, 

aCCan: kemm, akinan — mesann, dmsan, 

CCuCa: tabb, tluba — gabb , gluba — sedel, sdula, 

C(v)CuC: rays, nyos — ged, gyud. 

Quadriliteres: on trouve les deux schemes CvCaClC et CvCaCdC\ chez 
les nomades, comme chez les sedentaires, alors que cela etait un des 
criteres distinctifs entre les deux (Voir W. Margais 1950; Ph. Margais 
1957): 

CvCdC(d)C: sekayr (20) (N), hdnafds (38) (N), tardter (4) (S), manassb 

(26) (N), hegdyg (184) (N), zuwayd, m(a)rdjf, meddyir, wuga- 
gif (185) (S Jedid), 

CvCaCiC: sman/j (32) (N), holdhil (46) (S), vwsdkm (49) (N), magdlig 

(185) (S Jedid). 

3.3.3 Intensifs 

On trouve le scheme CvCuC (163): gayur ‘jaloux’, sobur ‘endurant’. 
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3.3.4 Adjectifs 

3.3.4.1 Adjectifs qualificatifs (164) 

Seul le singulier est donne (62 adjectifs sur le scheme CeCiC): ledid, 
serif, c ajib, sogir, ketir, semin etc. 

3.3.4.2 Adjectifs de couleur et de ‘difformite’ (183) 


masc. (aCCvC) 

fem. (CaCC-a) 

pi. (CCuC) 

akhal 

kahla 

khul 


aswad 

suda 

swud 


afar 

safra 

sjor 


asham 

sahma 

shum 

gris noir 

ashab 

sdhba 

shub 

gris blanc 

asmar 

samra 

smor 

fauve brun 

a 1 war 

c ora 

c wor 


dhwal 

hula 

hwul 

etc. 


3.3.4.3 Elatifs 

Le point n’est pas traite, mais quelques formes ont ete trouvees dans 
les textes: aktor, aktdr, akbdr. 

3.3.5 Duels: Comment se forme le duel? Quel est le sujfxe? Est-il courant? 
Le suffixe est -en, mais son emploi n’est pas tres courant dans les 
textes; il est surtout frequent avec les noms d’unites et de mesures: 
tdlt-en, alf-en, c am-en, tolt-en, hubdzteni. Et les parties doubles du corps: 
Idem, avec le pronom affixe, le -n du suffixe tombe: Ide-h, kafe-ha, 
rukbe-ha. On utilise aussi une construction avec zoz: fi-l- c yun ez-zoz- 

3.3.6 Noms de nombre 

3.3.6.1 Quels sont les noms de nombre de 1 a 10? 

Ltat libre: wahed/wuhda, zoz, tlata/tlata, arba c a, hamsa, setta, sab c , c asra 
(formes trouvees dans les textes), etat construit: zoz-garayr, telt rsadat, 
hams-aldf hams-esmn, sett e -grun, sab c -suwari, sdb c -eyyam. 

II semble bien qu’il n’y ait pas de construction reservee aux noms 
de mesure et que tous les noms fonctionnent de la meme fagon. 

3.3.6.2 Quels sont les noms de nombre de 11 a 19? 

Ltat libre: lotnas, arbd'tas, hamstas, sottas, etat construit: sottas-l-fltj, 
otnas-os-salfr. 
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4. Syntaxe 


4.1 Possession et pronoun relatif 

Dans certains parlers maghrebins prehilaliens, la particule qui mar¬ 
que la possession et le relatif sont confondus en di, eddi ou elli. Ce 
n’est pas le cas du Fezzan. 

4.1.1 La construction synthetique est-elle tres employee? 

Parlant de Pannexion directe, Ph. Margais (. Esquisse 166) dit “on peut 
constater que l’emploi en est courant en Libye et en Tunisie, ainsi 
que dans les parlers bedouins sahariens. (. . .) On note en outre que 
l’usage en va decroissant d’est en ouest”. On devrait done s’atten- 
dre a un emploi abondant au Fezzan; on trouve cependant dans les 
textes de nombreuses occurrences de constructions analytiques. Les 
emplois fezzanais sont tres similaires a ceux des autres parlers du 
Maghreb avec des expressions comme: m mwalT-l J ers, salat-el-fajer, hedmeit- 
es-sof, sakd-m-nar; sedtd-el-hel, sud-el-mdnasdm, ou bet-er-rjel, mais la cons¬ 
truction analytique est aussi presente. 

4.1.2 La construction analytique: quelle est la preposition utilisee? 
S’accorde-t-elle en genre et en nombre avec le possede? 

II y en a deux, l’une, connue m a td c , fem. mta‘t/meta‘at, l’autre, moins: 
jna/jen au masc jmt au fem., jni et jnat, aux plur. masc. et fem. Ils 
s’accordent en genre et en nombre, mais le pluriel inanime s’accorde 
au fem. sg.: l-h a waij mdtd Ce t-ddfr-er-ras; dl J elba mtaH-dz-zaila; b-hltb mta c - 
l-ganam; l-wafa nieta c dt-l-ulada; risa jant-ed-dijaj ‘une plume de poulet’ 
(52), a Gorda (4) l-imam jen-h-blad. Ph. Margais (. Esquisse 168) signale 
cette derniere forme comme ‘strictement libyenne’ et fezzanaise. 

4.1.3 Le relatif 
Le relatif est elli. 

4.1.4 Comment dit-on ‘la mere’/‘le pere’/‘le frere de X\ ‘son pere’, 

‘sa mere’? 

Au moyen d’un simple etat construit: umm-ld- c rus, bu-ha, bu-sif bu-l- 
c en, hu-ha. 
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4.2 Expression du futur 

Le futur se forme au moyen d’un preverbe b-/bi~, a rapprocher du 
verbe ba-ibi/ibbi 5 ‘vouloir’, (voir 3.1.5.7): waft bl-yurgud ‘quand le 
patient va dormir’; l-gdda ma-b-iji-kum ‘le dejeuner ne vous arrivera 
pas’. Ce preverbe marque aussi la volonte: bl-trowwom ‘leha hwar ahar 
‘tu veux lui faire allaiter un autre chamelon’, p. 38. Chez les Duwwada 
(98), le preverbe a aussi un sens final: b-mdewwor ‘pour emmener’. 

4.3 Reflechi 

Le reflechi s’exprime au moyen du mot roh qui s’accorde ou non 
en nombre: b-rwah-hum, b-roh-hen etc. 

4.4 Demonstratfs-deictiques 

4.4.1 Quel est le demonstratif designant I’espace de I’enonciateur? 

ha , invariable en genre et en nombre: ha-l-hdld, ha-l-haweij, ha-l-uled\ 
(55) ha-l-haweij-haden , avec un pronom au fem. pi. 11 existe egalement 
une forme had: had-l-yom. 

4.4.2 Quel est le demonstratif designant I’espace du co-enonciateur? 
hadak-ed-d e han\ on trouve: hadak, hadtk, hadok. 

4.4.3 Comment dit-on ‘ici’ ‘la’? 

‘ici’ hun\ ‘la’ gadi. 

4.5 Prepositions 

4.5.1 Comment dit-on ‘a’, ‘pour’, et ‘a, vers’? 

I/IT dans les deux cas (il existe egalement une preposition elya, don- 
nee avec le sens de ‘jusqu’a’, mais dont les emplois se recoupent 


5 Dans un texte nomade, on trouve un emploi de ce verbe: wen ibi ibarrakha ma- 
taba-s ‘quand il veut la faire accroupir, elle s’y refuse’ (34); de meme dans un texte 
de sedentaires: )lli ibi wulda yebra ‘celui qui veut que son enfant guerisse’ (50). Le 
preverbe est egalement traduit avec le sens de ‘vouloir’: Mi hu bi-yistama ‘celui qui 
veut attendre . . .’. 
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avec les precedentes ( elyd c li ‘pour Ali’). mas a h-bet-d; gal li-hu-h\ avec 
les pronoms, seul li est possible (voir le paradigme complet en 3.2.2.1). 

4.5.2 Donnez les prepositions les plus courantes 

man, c ma (avec metathese, c md bu-h), c ma-h, c le-ha;fog, taht, man 
taht, warn etc. 

4.6 Negation 

4.6.1 Quelle est la negation verbale? 

II s’agit d’une negation double: ma. . . s (le s est parfois absent): ma- 
yibgi, ma- c dnd-a-s, ma-tedwt-s, mayebnu-s etc, comme c’est le cas en 
hassaniyya (voir Chaker & Caubet 1996). 

4.6.2 Quelle est la negation nominale? 

II y a une forme invariable, ainsi qu’une marque combinee aux pro¬ 
noms affixes ou independants: mus: mus mettakel, mus c ma-h , un para¬ 
digme ma + pronoms: ma-hu/maw, mak, ma-hna-s etc. Plusieurs formes 
coexistent done: mahu gader, maw gader; u-md-hu-s madjor, mus li-halha. 
Une etude detaillee reste a faire. 


5. Lexique 

II n’y a que trois pages de lexique dans l’etude; la plupart des mots 
du questionnaire ont ete retrouves dans les textes, grace a l’index 
de L. Denooz ou dans les listes de la grammaire. Les mots choisis 
dans cette liste sont des points de variation connus. Les termes sont 
cites tels qu’ils ont ete trouves dans les textes. 


Verbes: 


faire 

d c mdl/ dir 

trouver 

laga 

mettre 

dir, hatt 

emporter 

gell, igellu 

monter 

yatafaw 

sortir 

yu/jrdj 

ouvrir 

Hull 

tirer 

jbed 

entrer 

dhol/huss 

attendre 

stanna 

se lever 

inod, yuguf 

prendre 

sedd, jbad, yah do 

vouloir/aimer 

bd/bga/hebb 

jeter 

rma, lawweh 

voir 

sbe/i/rd 

attraper 

sedd 

recommencer 

fawdu 

parler 

tedwt, kdlldm 

revenir 

iwalli, ydrje% irdwweh 
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devenir 

iwalli, yabda 

piler 

iduggu 


travailler/fabriquer 

ydhddimn 

dormir 

rgud 


s’asseoir/rester 

ga‘mez/ga c ed, yug'od fermer 

gammad [yeux] 

reclamer 

yutlob 

rester 

tug c od 


enlever 

rojd c 

attacher 

robat 


entendre 

semed 

envoyer 

b c et 


devenir petit 

sgor 

devenir epais 

glud 


devenir malade 

mrod 

devenir grand 

kber 


rendre 

rddd 

tousser 

kdhh 


demander 

hdtob 

faire mal 

yufa 


il faut que 

hukom (42) 

tout ce qu’il faut 

kull ma 

ydlzdm 


Le verbe dir ‘faire’ est le plus courant; il y a une occurrence du 
verbe ffmal dans un texte de sedentaires (il est considere comme un 
verbe sedentaire et prehilalien). Le verbe huss est considere comme 
bedouin, or on le trouve chez les sedentaires de Gorda, comme chez 
les nomades Gwayda ; le verbe dhol est beaucoup plus rare. Le verbe 
sbeh ‘voir’ (bedouin) est employe massivement, mais l’on trouve aussi 
ra, considere comme caracteristiques des vieilles cites du Maghreb. 
Les verbes inchoatifs sont sur le scheme f c u/el: sgor, glud, mrod, kber. 

Substantifs: 


la nuit 

les brebis/moutons 

el-lel 

el-gamm 

le matin 

ds-fbah 

les gens 

n-nas yuf mo-ha (accord au fern, sg.) 


homme 

rdjdl/trnas, duel tarras-en 

les hommes 

at-bris 

femme 

jeune fille 

l-mard 

es-sobeyya 

les femmes 

en-nesdwin, 

en-neswan, 

dn-nisan 

repas de midi 

futur 

petit-dejeuner 

fatur 

bouche 

fdmm 

main 

id 

les poivrons 

dl-jelfdl 

les tomates 

fmatom 

le cumin 

kdmmun 

le the 

es-sahi 

le beurre 

Z-zebda 

beurre de conserve 

saimn 

un oeuf 

dahya, dahit-en 

un oignon 

rused, bdsla 

Famille: 

sceur 

uhot-ha 

mere 

umm-ha 

frere 

hu-h/afyi-h 

pere 

bu~h/abi-h 

grand-mere 
oncle paternel 

jaddat-ha 

‘amm-ha 

tante paternelle 

‘ammdt-ha 
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Quantificateurs: 

un peu de: swey-hubza, sweiyya u mm w eiy, swey-kammun, swei-b“hur sweyya 
m-halab, sweyya mn-al-menfdh, sweyya mn-an-ndlfl (on note deux cons¬ 
tructions possibles, avec ou sans men); ‘beaucoup de’ yaser: bahi yaser, 
dl-gandm yasra (accord au fem sg. d’un coll, animal) ikdttru l-hubza yaser. 

Adverbes: 


quelque chose 

swei 

ne . . . personne 

ma . . . hddd 

quelqu’un 

wahdd 



tout 

hull, hull sei 

bon, bien 

bahi, mdih 

demain 

godwa/bokra 

le lendemain 

mm-godwiyya 

le 1 [er] jour 

nhdr-awwdl-ybm 



ne plus 

ld- c ad 

encore 

‘ad 

il n’est pas encore arrive ma-s-sa 

-sja 


Saisons, climat: 




pluie 

motor 

tomber (pluie) 

tji 

forte chaleur 

dn-nou 

ete 


hiver 

f-ds-sta 

printemps 

dr-rbt 

On remarque que 

mo tar a le sens de ‘pluie’, nou, 

celui de ‘forte 


chaleur’, et sta ‘hiver’; alors que dans d’autres dialectes, ces trois 
mots peuvent tous avoir le sens de ‘pluie’. 


5. Genre 

Comme dans tous les parlers arabes, certains adjectifs ne font pas 
Paccord au feminin: hamol ‘enceinte’, bdbg ‘pubere’. Au feminin plu- 
riel, on trouve parfois des accords de l’adjectif au feminin pluriel: 
dahit-en taybat, mais aussi au masculin pluriel: el-banawit os-sugar. Au 
diminutif, ma ‘eau’ est feminin: l-m w eiya l-msagg‘a (14). Certains mots 
feminins (en semitique) ne comportent pas le suffixe -aft): batn ‘ven¬ 
tre’, nar ‘feu’, dar ‘maison’, c en ‘ceil’. [Voir aussi la contribution de 
Procahazka dans ce volume, Eds.} 


6. Conclusion 

Comme le remarquait W. Marcais, le Fezzan semble bien constituer 
une entite , avec des traits communs aux nomades et aux sedentaires, 
pour ce qui est du lexique et d’une partie de la morphologie: la 
variation n’est pas toujours la ou on l’attendrait. En effet, les sche¬ 
mes de pluriels quadriliteres attribues aux nomades {CvCdCiQ exis- 
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tent egalement chez les sedentaires et vice versa. Le Fezzan nous oblige 
done a revisiter les distinctions traditionnelles de la dialectologie 
maghrebine. L’opposition nomade/sedentaire est sans doute plus tan¬ 
gible au niveau phonetique: presence ou absence d’interdentales, 
reduction des diphtongues, affrication du k, place de l’accent et struc¬ 
ture syllabique. Certains de ces traits opposent cependant les seden¬ 
taires entre eux (Sebha et Brak). 

Le Fezzan des annees 40 apparait au dialectologue comme une 
region charniere (tout comme les oasis de l’ouest egyptien etudiee 
par Manfred Woidich), zone de transition avec certains traits qui la 
rapprochent sans doute des parlers bedouins de l’Orient. II serait 
important de pouvoir constater en ce debut de troisieme millenaire 
les evolutions, mais egalement de pouvoir completer aujourd’hui les 
enquetes de l’epoque. 
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QUADRILITERAL VERBS IN THE ARABIC DIALECTS 
OF EASTERN ARABIA 


Clive Holes 

University of Oxford 


1. Introduction 

This paper presents some reflections on the morphology and seman¬ 
tics of quadriliteral verbs in the eastern Arabian (EA) dialects. The 
data cited were mostly gathered in Bahrayn in the 1970s, 1 but there 
is also some comparative material which I collected in Oman some 
ten years later. The EA quadriliteral verb is a particularly interest¬ 
ing subject for lexicology, as its morpho-semantic possibilities seem 
to have been extended and exploited in ways different from 
CLA/MSA. The result is that the quadriliteral verbs are among the 
most expressive, colourful and idiomatic elements in these dialects. 
They are particularly well represented in descriptions of bodily states, 
moods and actions, and there is a fairly systematic correlation between 
various form-types and meaning-types, as we shall see. 

Perhaps the most striking fact about quadriliteral verbs in the EA 
dialects is how common they are. Along with the structurally similar 
Theme II of the triliteral verb, the quadriliteral is the most produc¬ 
tive verb type in these dialects (in the sense of ‘still producing new 
verbs’). This is illustrated by the considerable number of denomi¬ 
native examples which have been assimilated into the morphology 
and phonology of the dialects, yet which are clearly derived from 
relatively recent foreign borrowings, e.g. kansal ‘to cancel, annul’ 
(< English ‘cancel’), tbancar ‘to have a puncture’ (< English ‘punc¬ 
ture’), tarbal ‘to cover or line with plastic sheeting’ 2 (<tirbdl ‘[plastic] 
sheeting, covering’ ultimately < English ‘tarpaulin’). In a data base 
of around 400,000 words of natural conversation gathered from one 


1 A glossary of the vocabulary of a large cross-section of uneducated speakers 
was published as Holes (2001). 

2 As in the example hafat gihal mtarballn ‘children’s plastic-covered underpants’. 
haf (< English ‘half’) is used to refer to any kind of shorts or short-pants. 
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hundred uneducated Bahraym speakers, 141 different quadriliteral 
verbs occurred. Most of these verbs fell into one of several clear for¬ 
mal categories described below. 

The evidence suggests that, as in many other Arabic dialects, there 
were historically probably a limited number of processes—chiefly 
reduplication and affixation—by which the quadriliteral verb devel¬ 
oped from the triliteral verb system (in some cases, arguably, from 
biliteral elements). In many cases, however, it is implausible to trace 
quadriliterals to verbal roots. Many must originally have been denom¬ 
inatives formed in a similar way to the recent English ones exemplified 
above. This is obvious in cases like sandag ‘to cover over, roof over’ 
(< sandug ‘box, chest’), tsarwal ‘to put on, wear trousers’ (< sirwal 
‘trousers’, ultimately < Persian/Urdu salwar ‘trousers’), tsemax ‘to feign 
deafness, pretend not to hear’ (< asmax ‘deaf’) where the source 
dialectal noun or adjective is still in common use. But in other cases 
the verb was derived from Classical Arabic or dialectal words and 
concepts now lost, or at least no longer common knowledge to the 
ordinary speaker. A good example of a dialectal denominative with 
pure Classical roots is the verb tgarham ‘to attack, assail ferociously’ 
which ultimately goes back to the CLA terms girham ‘epithet of a 
lion’ and/or gurhum ‘boldness in war’, 3 though neither of these words 
is known to the illiterate speakers who use dialectal tgarham. An exam¬ 
ple of a now obscure dialectal derivation is the verb (t)deram or 
(t)doram, which means ‘to apply lipstick [to oneself]’. This verb appears 
to be derived from daram (or doram ), a name for the bark of a type 
of tree (the walnut?) used by Gulf women until the 1930s and 40s 
as a cosmetic to redden lips, especially when preparing a bride for 
her wedding. 4 In other cases of dialectal derivation, such as tsalbah 
‘to dandify oneself, spruce oneself up’, the verb was possibly bor¬ 
rowed as it is from a neighbouring Arabic dialect, in this case Iraqi: 
tsalbah seems to be derived from the adjective calabi, Iraqi Arabic for 
‘dignatory, merchant’, a word ultimately of Turkish origin 5 not used 
in Bahraym Arabic. 


3 These are the meanings given in the Lisan al- c Arab. 

4 Noted by both al-Hanaff (1964:141) and Dickson (1949:157) for Kuwayt. Hava’s 
dictionary notes darma’ for CLA as ‘a red-leaved plant’ but this does not seem to 
be the same thing as daram/doram. 

5 tsalbah is not, however, noted in this sense by Woodhead & Beene (1967) for 
Baghdad, who give the meaning ‘to climb’. The same Turkish input word gave rise 
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In the account which follows, the radical consonants are referred 
to by the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4. Where necessary, the consonantal shape 
of verbs which are derived quadriliterals is represented by these num¬ 
bers with affixes, e.g. ttangar ‘to sulk’ is an example of ^1234. As we 
shall see below, one major strand of the meaning in many types of 
dialectal quadriliteral verbs is increased intensity, extensiveness of 
scope, or multiple agency compared with the simple triliteral verbs 
from which many of them are derived. Much the same thing can 
be said of many dialectal Theme II verbs which result from the dou¬ 
bling of the middle radical of Theme I. Rather than (as in CLA/MSA) 
the Theme II having most often factitive, causative, or ascriptive 
meaning, in the Gulf dialects it frequently has an intensive/exten¬ 
sive one, * * * 6 e.g. sah ‘cry, weep ' / sayyah ‘weep a lot, cry the place down’, 
taras ‘fill’/ tanas ‘fill right up’, tah ‘throw’/ tawwah ‘spew out’, tarak 
‘leave’/ tarrak ‘leave in large numbers’. It sometimes seems almost 
arbitrary which of these two morphological schemes occurs in a given 
root. In some (see below) such as h-g-l , there are parallel forms which 
seem to be synonymous variants, haggal and hagwal both meaning ‘to 
kick out, throw out’, and are seemingly both derived from CLA 
hagala ‘to throw’; but in other cases, there may be a subtle difference 
between the two types of form: quadriliteral gasgas means ‘to chop 
something up [e.g. an onion in cooking] into small pieces’ (— intensive 
action) whereas Theme II gassas is ‘to do a lot of cutting’ (= exten¬ 
sive over area or time), both verbs being derived from gass ‘to cut’. 
In fact Greenberg (1991:578) regards Theme II as a case of ‘partial 
reduplication’, and the reason we do not label such verbs as a type 
of reduplicative in normal Semitist nomenclature probably has more 
to do with the traditional grammarians’ distinction between ‘derived 
themes’ and ‘quadriliterals’ than it does to a morphological and 


to slightly different semantic results in the Levant: Barthelemy (1935:403) notes 

tsalban ‘etre rase’, and salbana ‘elegance’, while Denizeau (1960:287) has sellabi ‘joli’ 

and salbana ‘amabilite’. 

6 There are, of course examples of CLA ‘intensive/extensive’ Theme II verbs 
such as kassara ‘to smash’ (< Theme I kasara ‘to break’), but to my knowledge there 
are no reliable statistics on how common this type of meaning was for Theme II 
at various stages of the history of the language. One has the strong impression that 
in MSA, the factitive/causative meaning of Theme II is much the most frequent 
type. In the Gulf dialects however—at least in the speech of the uneducated— 
‘intensive/extensive’ Theme II verbs remain common. The same thing is true of 
Najd, as reported in Ingham (1994:78). 
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semantic analysis of how such verb types actually function in the 
modem Arabic dialects. 

Once we have excluded obvious denominative derivations such as 
those briefly exemplified above, EA quadriliteral verbs most often 
involve a phonological extension of a base form, whether by simply 
repeating it, or inserting into it one of a limited number of closely 
related phonetic elements—semi-vowels and continuants, but not usu¬ 
ally obstruents. These processes of acoustic extension (which of course 
also occur in other Arabic dialects) are in the majority of cases 
mimetic of extended or repeated sounds, movements and actions 
which occur in the physical world. There is thus very often a direct 
relationship in this verb type between physical phonetic form and 
semantic function. 


2. Reduplicatives (1234 — 1212) 

This was one of the commonest categories encountered in my data. 7 
In many cases, it seems that reduplicative verbs have been derived 
from doubled verbs which have the same root consonants, and rep¬ 
resent extensive, intensive or repetitive extensions of the meanings 
of the corresponding doubled verbs. Here, reduplication signals 
Aktionsart or what might be termed inherent aspect. The precise 
type of meaning extension implied, compared with the simple form, 
cannot be predicted, e.g. 

lamlam ‘collect together, go around collecting from here and there’ 
(cf. lamm ‘to collect’) 

(1) lamlamaw u lawwataw u gam hattdh fi margidih 

‘They [= pearl-divers] went filching [pearls] from here and there, 
they wrapped them up, and hid them in their beds’ 

dagdag ‘to knock repeatedly’; (idiomatically) ‘to do bits and pieces of 
work’ (cf. dagg ‘to knock, beat’) 

(2) tdagdig wiyydhum yd haggi? 

‘D’you work at odd jobs with them, Hajji?’ 


Also in CLA: Prochazka (1993:100) lists 655 verbs in this category. 
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natnat ‘to jump over, hop over, escape’ 8 (cf. natt ‘to jump’) 

(3) ma fikum c ad tnatnitun, tasridun? 

‘Didn’t any of you used to go over the wall, run away [from 
Koran school]?’ 

tamtam ‘to completely submerge, fill to the brim’ (cf. tamm ‘cover 
over’) 

(4) siif al-hln hay kan min yom aski hina, atamtim hada 

‘Look now, it’s got like this since I’ve been watering here, filling 
[the seed-bed] right up [with water]’ 

taltan ‘pull along, drag by force’ (cf. dialectal tall ‘to pull’ through¬ 
out the Gulf and Arabia generally; CLA taltala ‘to lead a beast behind 
one’) 9 

(5) yitaltinumh, yishabundh 

‘They [= children, in a game] drag him along by force, pull him’ 
tgasgas ‘to be boxed in, cramped’ (cf. gass ‘to choke’) 

(6) il-matam sagir u mitgasgis 

‘The funeral house 10 is small and all boxed in [by other buildings]’ 
txadxad ‘to [gradually] tip or roll over’ (cf. xadd ‘to shake’) 

(7) fi candistdh, txadxadat is-sahhdra 

‘As he leant into it, the box [gradually] tipped over.’ 

As can be seen from some of these examples, in addition to the 
extension of meaning which they carry compared to the source verb, 
reduplicatives often also involve an expressive, idiomatic amplification 
of the meaning of the corresponding doubled verb. 

In some cases, the meaning extension is based on a noun in which 
radicals 2 and 3 are identical. A good example can be seen in the 
root x-m-m. The doubled verb xamm means ‘to sweep [a floor, etc.]’, 
but is also used in the sense of ‘consume completely’ (cf. English 
‘make a clean sweep’), as in the description of a pearl-diver ‘sweeping’ 


8 The quadriliteral extension of natt in Syria is natwat ‘to jump about’. 

9 taltan rather than taltal in Bahrayn, but the process still seems to be redu¬ 
plicative, based on tall. 

10 That is, what is known elsewhere as a huseniyya , a meeting-house for the read¬ 
ing of Shfr hagiographies. 
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the sea-bed clean of clams. The corresponding reduplicative xamxam 
extends both the literal and extended senses of xamm, meaning ‘to 
do a lot of sweeping’ but also, idiomatically ‘to gobble up, com¬ 
pletely consume [food]’. 11 However, the meaning of the derived form 
of the reduplicative, txamxam, seems not to be a development of either 
of these senses of xamxam —applied to agricultural land, it means ‘to 
be overgrown or choked with weeds and rubbish’—and is rather a 
secondary derivation based on the verbal nouns xamxama or xmam, 
both of which mean ‘sweepings’, (and by extension any kind of) 
‘rubbish’. The relationship of txamxam is thus at two removes from 
the verb xamm. The same is probably true of tgasgas in example (6) 
above: gass is ‘to choke’, whose verbal noun is gass ‘choking’, ‘some¬ 
thing which blocks the throat’, and tgasgas ‘to be cramped, blocked 
in’ would seem to be derived from the verbal noun gass in its sense 
of ‘blockage’. 

In a few cases of the doubled-verb/reduplicative correspondence, 
the Bahraynl dialectal reduplicative seems to extend not a current 
dialectal sense of its corresponding doubled verb, but an older, CLA 
one. So for example dialectal sabsab means ‘to work hard, run hither 
and thither’, and seems to be a meaning extension of CLA sabba ‘to 
prance’ (compare dialectal sabb ‘to set fire to’); dialectal tgamgam 
means ‘to hide oneself away’ cf. CLA gamma ‘to conceal’ ( gamm as 
a verb not recorded in the dialect); dialectal fasfas means, when said 
of a plant, ‘to flourish, bloom’, cf. the CLA phrase fassa l-qawm ‘the 
people became fat [after leanness]’, 12 whereas fass as a verb 11 was 
not recorded in the dialect; kamkam ‘to nibble on’ cf. CLA qamma u 
‘to devour [dishes]’, while kamm/gamm was not recorded as a verb. 15 


11 This is the sense in Bahrayn; as-Sab‘an (1983:154) gives the meaning of xamxam 
as ‘to eat from a number of different types of food’ for Kuwayt (for which ShiT 
village Bahraynis say kamkam ). 

12 Lane’s dictionary, s.v., p. 2400. fasfas in CLA has the sense ‘to be weak minded’, 
a sense which seems to have come through to the Syrian dialects, where it means 
‘to become weak, feeble’. 

13 fassa in the eastern Arabian dialects means ‘cuttle-fish’, and is unconnected 
etymologically with fasfas. 

14 kamkam was recorded in a ShiT village, in whose dialect k regularly corresponds 
to CLA q. 

15 I say ‘not recorded’ advisedly. My data, though extensive, cannot claim to be 
exhaustive. 
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There are one or two EA reduplicatives which are clearly derived 
from triliteral verbs (or nouns) with one weak radical, e.g. bacbac ‘to 
snivel, whinge, whine constantly’ < bica ‘to cry’; dahdah ‘to be late 
in the morning’ < diha ‘late morning’, 16 as in: 

(8) kajf! asodinha, u c ugubmd asodinha, ma tibacbic 

‘Wallop! I whack her one, and when I’ve whacked her, she stops 

snivelling’ 

(9) len dahdahat id-dinya, axadaw ruhhum u tla'aw 

‘When it got to late morning, they [= Koran school-children] 
took themselves off and left’ 

Johnstone (1967:168) also notes xazxaz ‘to come creeping’ for Qatar, 
a verb which appears to be derived from the hollow verb xaz ‘to 
move’, which is commonly used in the southern Gulf, though not 
in the north. Brockett notes salsal ‘to trickle’ for the Batina coast of 
Oman, which appears also to be derived from a hollow verb, sal ‘to 
flow’. Biliteral ‘primitives’ such as *dah, *xaz, etc—subsequently 
extended in various ways such as vowel lengthening, the addition of 
final vowels, the doubling of the final consonant—may be the com¬ 
mon origin of some, at least, of these doubled, weak, hollow and 
reduplicated forms. 

Another sub-category of reduplicatives are onomatopoeic verbs. 
These occur in all types of Arabic. In the Bahraynl data, I noted, 
among others, the following as probable candidates: tartar ‘to talk 
aimlessly’, 17 cakcak ‘to grumble, complain, chunter’, 18 xagxag ‘to bab¬ 
ble incomprehensibly’, 19 tnahnah ‘to clear one’s throat, say ‘ahem”. 


16 It is, however, possible that dahdah is a denominative, ultimately < CLA dihh 
‘sun’. 

17 Also in the Levant: Denizeau (1960:60) with similar meanings. 

18 cakcak could alternatively conceivably be derived from saka ‘to complain’. In 
the Sunm dialect of the speaker who produced this item, a few words which in 
other dialects have s as a radical consonant, consistently have c , the commonest of 
these being ‘to see’ which is caf, not saf. 

19 The Lisan al-Arab notes ragul xaggaga ‘a man who does not talk sense’, and al- 
xagxag min ar-rigal ‘man who speaks brokenly, to whose speech there is no thread’. 
In Yemeni Arabic (Piamenta 1990:121) xaggag is ‘to chatter, babble’. 
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3. Pattern 1234 in which 1—3 and 2 — liquid (r or l) or nasal 
(n or m) or semi-vowel (w or y) 


3.1 2 — liquid 

This category of verbs was also quite common in the data. Most 
are onomatopoeic or mimetic. Some seem to have been formed like 
the reduplicatives, that is, derived from doubled verbs (see above), 
but with a liquid in position 2. Examples: 

barbag ‘to blow, make bubbles in water’ 20 (cf. CLA baqbaqa ‘to make 
a gurgling sound [as an empty bottle plunged into water]’ (perhaps 
both ultimately < CLA baqqa ‘to pour an abundant rain’)) 

(10) tali yiruh yibarbig fi l-bahar 

‘Then he [= dead diver] [is just left to] go and make bubbles 
in the sea’ 

xarxas ‘to jingle, rustle’ (cf. CLA xassa ‘to clink [jewel]’) 21 

(11) xarxast maxabi 

‘I jingled [the money in] my pockets’ 

balbas ‘to dangle, cause a rope to balance and swing [over a pro¬ 
trusion]; to wag its tail [dog]’ (cf. CLA basbasa ‘to wag its tail [dog]’, 
perhaps both ultimately < CLA bassa ‘to sparkle, glitter’) 

(12) axadtha, balbastha fi l-midaf 

‘I grabbed it [= weighted rope] and dangled it over the [pro¬ 
jecting] oar’ 

But in the majority of cases of quadriliterals of this form, the r or 
/ seemed not to be an insertion into a triliteral root, but rather its 
original second radical, the root in these cases being extended by 
inserting a copy of the initial radical in position 3, 22 e.g. 

gargal and gargas both meaning ‘to clatter, bang, make a racket’ (cf. 
CLA qara c a ‘to knock, beat’ and qarasa ‘crunch, grind [with the 
teeth]’). 23 


20 Brockett (1985:56) gives burbaq ‘to bubble’ for Oman. 

21 Equally plausibly, xarxas could have been derived from CLA xarasa ‘to scrape’ 
via repetition of the first radical (see below). 

22 In his description of Damascene Arabic, Cowell (1964:255) implicitly consid¬ 
ers reduplicatives to have also been derived by this process. 

23 Cf. Cairene ’ar’as ‘to crunch [food, etc.], make a cracking, crunching noise’. 
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(13) l-zsbayan rahaw gargotaw 

‘The boys would go trick-or-treating’ 24 

harhas ‘to cough hoarsely’ (cf. CLA harasa ‘to be rough’) 

(14) istuwat c indi harhasa 

‘I’ve developed a hoarse cough’ 

tbalbas ‘to be speechless [with fear]’ (cf. CLA balasa ‘to be desper¬ 
ate, speechless, stupihed’) 

(15) hu minn.dk mitbalbis, mitbalbis, yikun “can ma yikitlunni, xddi c inni” 

‘He was [standing] there, speechless with fear, [thinking], maybe, 
“if they don’t kill me, they’ll trick me’” 

halhas ‘to eat away at’ (< (?) CLA halasa ‘to emaciate [said of a dis¬ 
ease]’, via h < h) 

(16) dmbayyin dmhalhas 

‘It [= plant] looks as it’s been all eaten away [by caterpillars]’ 
3.2 2 — nasal 

In Bahrayn, only two verbs were noted in this category, both obvi¬ 
ously onomatopoeic: 

bamba c ‘to bleat [of sheep], stammer [with fright, of people]’ and dan- 
dar ‘to bicker, squabble’, e.g. 

(17) yitla c yibamb? 

‘He [= the diver] would emerge [from the sea], stammering 
incoherently’ 

(18) kil yom ahwas, kil yom dandara 

‘Everyday there were arguments, every day bickering’ 

In Oman, however, I recorded the verb tsansah ‘to slither, slide 
down’, 25 which seems to be related to CLA sahha, tasahha and tasahsaha 
all of which are used to describe water pouring or flowing down: 


24 6 ar ga‘ (Sunni dialect) and gargas (Shl'T dialect) refer to the Gulf custom of chil¬ 
dren visiting houses in their neighbourhood on the night of the 15th of Ramadan 
to demand a treat, usually in the form of sweets (and if they didn’t get one, to 
play a trick), exactly as at Halloween. The verbs describe the clattering and bang¬ 
ing noises which they made by beating drums, beating on doors, etc. as they went 
from house to house. 

25 Also noted by Reinhardt (1894:253). 
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(19) tsansah wi s-sihh yisawwi kyaha 

‘He slid down, and the dates [he was carrying] went like this’ 

3.3 3 — semi-vowel 26 

Verbs in this category are mainly onomatopoeic or mimetic of actions 
which involve rapid or repeated movement. Some are derived from 
hollow verbs (i.e. the semi-vowel is not an insertion) by initial rad¬ 
ical repetition. Examples recorded are thohac ‘to wriggle’ (cf. hac ‘to 
weave’), 27 lolas ‘to ululate’, and tsasar ‘to whisper to one another’. 28 
The verb gogaz, however, means ‘to lean on’, 29 e.g. 

(20) mara ngogiz c aleha, ya c ni mara nuss ‘umurha 

‘[I’d like to find] a woman [to marry] who I could lean on, a 
woman still with half her life left’ 


4. Pattern 1234 in which 1^3 and 2 — r, l, n, w, or y 

Whilst there are a number of clear categories of form/meaning rela¬ 
tionships subsumed within this general pattern, in many cases the 
etymology of the form remains obscure. 

For the purposes of this exposition, verbs of the (t)CoCaC and 
(t)CeCaC are treated as quadriliterals based on a triliteral element 
into which a semi-vowel has been introduced to modify its mean¬ 
ing, though in some expositions (e.g. Johnstone 1967) such forms are 
classified as a sub-species of Theme III verbs. This difference in 
nomenclature, as earlier commented on in regard to the distinction 
between Theme II verbs and re duplicative s, is largely one of descrip¬ 
tive tradition. While it is true that, as will be seen below, some 


26 For most speakers in Bahrayn the resulting aw and aw become o and e respec¬ 
tively, though there are some Shi‘1 village dialects where the diphthong is preserved. 
Examples with o and e are quoted. 

27 Compare ttotah ‘to totter’ (< tah ‘to fall’) and tlolah ‘to wave, oscillate in the 
wind’ (< tah ‘to appear, flash’) noted by Ingham (1994:180, 183) for Najd. 

28 Ingham (1994:82) also gives sasar ‘to whisper’ for Najd, and Hanzal (1978:577) 
tsasar with the same meaning. This is the only verb of this type I have come across 
where the insertion is a rather than o or e. 

29 This verb (in the form qawqaz ) is also noted for Lebanon by Frayha (1947:146) 
as ‘to sit in an unstable position; cause to wobble’ and by Fleisch (1944:180) with 
the meaning ‘crouch down’. 
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CoCaC verbs do have alternatives in CaCaC which are superficially 
similar to CLA Theme III verbs in form, in other cases the CoCaC 
and (t)CeCaC forms are associated with particular types of mean¬ 
ing—colours, other physical characteristics, the feigning of states— 
which have no connection with CLA Theme III and constitute distinct 
dialectal sub-categories, though whether they should be included in 
the category ‘quadriliteral’ or not is a moot point. 

4.1 2 = w 

A major sub-category of this type of form involves colours and phys¬ 
ical characteristics (not just defects). Although forms similar to CLA 
Theme IX do occur in the dialect (possibly borrowings from MSA), 
it seems that CoCaC is the original dialect form for ‘colour’ verbs 
and inchoative and stative verbs which express these types of mean¬ 
ing, e.g. 

homar ‘to be, become reddish’: 

(21) ‘uyurwh cinnha sway omhomra 30 
‘His eyes look a little blood-shot’ 

And so with all the colours, e.g. bqyad ‘to become whitish’, sofar ‘to 
turn pale’, etc. 

fosah ‘to be, become bow-legged’ (cf. CLA fasaha ‘he parted his legs’) 

(22) sabb cidi omfosah, ma yigdar yimsi minha 

‘A young man, sort of bow-legged, who couldn’t walk because 
of it [= disease]’ 

‘drag ‘to have a zig-zag pattern’ 31 (cf. CLA ‘ariga ‘to be lame, walk 
with a limp’) 

(23) tyab l-drrforag 32 

‘Dresses with a ziz-zag [pattern]’ 


30 But compare the following line of dialect poetry (‘Abdurrahman Raft'), in 
which the more ‘classical’ form is used: waghik mitil il-ward mihmarr ‘your face is as 
pink as a rose’. 

31 Al-Tajir (1982: 86) notes towal ‘to be longish’ for Bahrayn < fatal (I did not 
encounter this verb). For Datiha, southern Yemen, Landberg (1920-1942:2278) gives 
ta'arwag ‘to run in a zig-zag’, where it is r radrer than w which is inserted into the 
root. 

32 m‘drag would appear in this example to be a verbal noun. Some verbs of this 
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Another sub-category of this pattern were denominatives, e.g. sdlaf 
‘to chat, tell stories’, tsolaf‘to have a chat, exchange stories’ (< salfa 
‘matter, affair’), gosad ‘to make up poems, extemporise poetry’ 
(< gasida ‘poem’), dobar ‘to make plans, dream up strategems’ (< dabra 
‘ruse, solution to a problem’), fosar ‘to brag, tell tall stories’ (< jsar 
‘exaggeration, boast’). In all these verbs, there is an idea of drawn- 
out, extended episodes of speech or thought, sometimes (as with fosar) 
with pejorative connotations. A similar durative (and belittling) sense 
attends to ‘action’ verbs like dobas and gofag, both terms used by vil¬ 
lage farmers to mean ‘to run around doing odd jobs here and there’, 
akin to the colloquial English ‘potter about’, and the verb xomas ‘to 
[finally] obtain by fair means or foul’, or more colloquially, ‘fiddle, 
scrounge, filch’. 33 A similar modifying effect can be observed in the 
root s-r-x: while sarax is simply ‘to shout, scream’, sorax means ‘to 
(persistently) nag, hector, whine’, 34 as in: 

(24) yisorix ‘ala l-beza 

‘He [= child] [keeps on] nagging and whining for money’ 

The verb tdrab 35 ‘to dance the trenbo\ is another interesting example 
of this verb type. In Shi"f communities, the trenbo was formerly a 
long drawn-out dancing and singing routine performed by four women 
around the bride when she was being prepared for her wedding, 
and at various points and during the wedding celebrations. The verb 
tomb is apparently a development of tarab ‘delight, happiness, rap¬ 
ture’, particularly when produced by music or a singer ( mutrib). 

Several verbs in this category have alternative forms with a instead 
of o where the meaning is the same or very similar, e.g. sarax as 
well as sorax, dabas (and dabac) for dobas, sdlaf for solaf, and gafag 
which has virtually the same sense as gofag. This is possibly to be 
explained by contamination: in quite a number of other roots the 
regular Themes III and VI (i.e. ( t)CaCaC ) have the same extensive/ 
intensive senses as ( t)CoCaC verbs, e.g. sarad ‘to disperse in large 


form (see below) are variants in form of Theme III, and from their verbal nouns 
in the same way = mCoCaC (regular Theme III pattern mCaCaC ). 

33 Sowayan (1992:263) gives xamas ‘to grab, snatch’ for Najd, and Reinhardt 
(1894:289) xums ‘a handful’ for Oman. 

34 Cf. also Al-Tajir (1982:82) xdzar ‘to stare fixedly at’, compared with CLA xazara 
‘to wink the eyes’ (I did not record xozar, and xazar only in die technical nautical 
sense of ‘to take down a ship’s mast’). 

35 Alternative pronunciations are torab and terab. 
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numbers’, rakad ‘run around all over the place’, tarad ‘chase around, 
run about’, hafaz ‘to push and shove’, ramah ‘to kick and lash out’, 
tsayah ‘to weep and wail (as a group)’, as in the following examples: 

(25) yicaddib c aliyyi l-mu c allim ba c ad u atarid warah 

‘And as well as that, the [driving] instructor gives me false appoint¬ 
ments, and I have to go running around after him’ 

(26) ma yi'abrun yisTlunha min l-dmhafaz u l-dmrdmah 

‘They were unable to pick her up [= bride, being delivered to 
her husband] because of all her pushing, shoving and kicking’ 

4.2 

Verbs in this category are denominatives based on Arabic adjectives, 
and are most frequently encountered in the derived t\ 234 form. 
They mostly describe mental and bodily states, often with pejorative 
overtones of pretence, e.g. tmerad ‘to malinger, feign illness’, tsemax 
‘to pretend to be deaf’, 36 theras ‘to act in a mean, parsimonious man¬ 
ner’ (cf. haras ‘to reserve, keep something back for someone’, as in 
ahdrisk il-gahwa ‘I’ll keep some coffee for you’), tbexal ‘to become 
stingy’, thebal ‘to act as if stupid’, tkesal ‘to back-slide, laze about’, 
tmesax ‘to insult obscenely, talk dirty’ (cf. masuxa ‘obscene language’), 
tfedal ‘to pick one’s nose’. However, there are also verbs of this form 
which, whilst not describing bodily or mental states, are semantically 
similar in that they describe actions which affect the outward appear¬ 
ance of the agent, e.g. ( t)deram ‘to apply lipstick [to oneself]’, 37 and 
twezar ‘to wear, put on a wzar [a sarong-like garment]’. 38 In a few 
cases the denominative verb is based on a borrowing which already 
had y in the position of consonant 2, e.g. nesan ‘to mark out, dis¬ 
tinguish’ < Persian nesan ‘mark’. 


36 These forms are similar to a sub-category of ‘stative’ CLA Theme VI verbs 
such as ta‘dmd ‘to feign blindness’, tagahala ‘feign ignorance’, tcfaraga ‘to pretend to 
be lame’. 

37 (t)doram is a variant. Al-Tajir (1982:65) gives middorma ‘lip-pigmented [of a 
woman]’. 

38 Al-Tajir (1982:84) notes a verb of this type with o rather then e: tdolag ‘to 
wear socks ( dlag )’. 
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4.3 2 — r, l, or n 

Several verbs in this category appear to be clear instances of inser¬ 
tion into a triliteral root, e.g. sarbak ‘to ensnare’ and tsarbak ‘to get 
ensnared, ensnare oneself’ (< sabak ‘net’): 

(27) itnaggid ilen titsarbak wiyya rgulha 

‘It [= pigeon] pecks [at the seed] until its legs get caught [in 
the net]’ 

xarbat ‘to mess up, muddle up’ and txarbat ‘to get confused, mud¬ 
dled’ 39 (< xabat ‘to beat, strike’) 40 

(28) il-awwal il-wahid kan yitxarbat, fi d-dalam, ya c ni ma yfruf yiktib ismdh 
‘In the old days, people were in a mess, in the dark, not know¬ 
ing how to write their own name’ 

sarhad ‘to nod off, fall asleep’ (< sahda ‘quiet, silence’) 41 

(29) sribdh u sarhad 

‘[The child] drank it and nodded off’ 
da/am ‘barge in, push through [a crowd]’ (< dad am ‘to collide with’) 

(30) dad am abuy fi gafia 

‘My father came bursting in [on me] unexpectedly’ 

rangat ‘to make a chequered pattern’ 42 (cf. CLA raqqata ‘to speckle, 
spot; ruqta ‘white and black spots’) 

(31) gutra mrangata 

‘a chequered head-cloth’ 

thanda ‘to complain, moan and groan’ (< (?) CLA hada ‘to urge on, 
goad’) 


39 The verbs laxbat and tlaxbat have similar meanings in the Gulf dialects (and 
in Yemen), and appear to have arisen from the same source, in this case via / inser¬ 
tion and metadiesis, viz xabat > xalbat > laxbat. 

40 Not recorded in Bahrayn in this form, but common in many Arabic dialects 
and in CLA. 

41 In CLA this root has the opposite meaning, of ‘sleeplessness, wakefulness’. 

42 For the southern Gulf, Hanzal (1978:56) gives mrangat ‘spotted’, and for Oman 
Brockett (1985:113) gives muranqat ‘dappled’ and Reinhardt (1894:253) tranqat ‘to be 
many coloured’. 
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(32) yitimm sat a yithanda 

‘He would carry on moaning and groaning for an hour’ 

There were a number of other verbs which fit this pattern, many 
of them occurring in the same or similar form in other parts of the 
region, but which do not seem to be the result either of consonant 
insertion, or denominative derivation, 43 e.g. tarbag ‘to skive, back¬ 
slide’, target ‘to crack, pop, jump about’ and tgartat ‘to crack, pop, 
burst’, 44 farzam ‘to be stunted in growth’, 45 candas ‘to bow the head, 
lean over’, 46 fandas ‘to grab handfuls [of food]’, 47 sandar ‘to vex, 
annoy’, 48 gandam ‘to frown, look worried’, 49 ttangar ‘to sulk’. 

The manifold difficulties which can attend tracing the etymology 
of quadriliteral verbs is illustrated by another in this category, kar- 
fas/carfas which in Bahrayn and the southern Gulf means ‘to knock 
to the ground’ but in Najd means ‘to crumple up, crease’. 50 Prima 
facie, the Najdi meaning looks like a plausible extension of the mean¬ 
ing of CLA karfasa ‘to walk with a limp’ itself apparendy a secondary 
derivation from kafisa ‘to have crooked feet’. These CLA meanings 
would also seem to lie at the origin of the Gulf equivalent of Najdi 


43 On the other hand, denominative derivation is the obvious source of garbal ‘to 
confuse’ (< girbal ‘sieve’ [a means of crushing and sifting], tbartam ‘to pout’ (< bartum 
‘lip [of a camel]’. 

44 Woodhead & Beene (1967:289) also note targa‘ in the sense ‘to clatter, bang’ 
for Baghdad. In Bahrayn, targa‘ was used to describe the ‘popping and jumping’ of 
coffee beans being roasted in a pan, and tgarta the ‘popping’ of a vein after manip¬ 
ulation by a traditional doctor. One verb may simply be a metathesis of the other. 

45 The participle mifarzim, which in the context I recorded seemed to mean 
‘stunted’ was used to describe the poor growth of radishes. Fleisch (1979:437) notes 
the phonetically similar mu’agram ‘knotty [of, e.g. a branch]’ for CLA, which he 
regards as a denominative of ' ugruma ‘type of large spiny tree with knots’. 

46 Sowayan (1992:294) notes kanhas with the similar sense of‘to stoop, lower one’s 
head [to avoid being seen]’ for Najd. 

47 The noun findus ‘handful of food squeezed into a ball’, from which the verb 
is possibly derived, is also noted for Kuwayt in al-Hanaff (1964:282) and Dalisi 
(1968:24) for Basra. The word may be a variant of CLA jindir ‘lump of dates’. 

48 Recorded by Ingham (1994:179) with the same meaning for Najd, and by 
Hanzal (1978:306) for the southern Gulf, where it is used especially in the context 
of someone annoying his listeners by excessive talking. Hanzal claims a CLA ori¬ 
gin: sandara ‘large measure’. 

49 Ingham (1994:182) gives mugaldim ‘upset, unhappy, sulking’ for Najd, with / 
for Bahraym n, and with a similar set of homorganic consonants juggled, Abu- 
Haidar (1991:53) notes dalgam ‘to frown’ for Christian Baghdadi. All these words 
would seem to have a common origin. 

50 Hanzal (1978:508) for the southern Gulf, Ingham (1994:83) for Najd. Ingham 
also gives the synonyms karbat and karfag. 
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karfas, which is kaffas ‘to bend over, crease, fold over’. But what is 
the origin of Gulf karfas/carfas ‘to knock to the ground’? One possi¬ 
bility is to view it as the result of the dissimilation of the doubled 
consonant in dialectal kaffas ‘to bend over, crease, fold over’. 51 However, 
there also exists a CLA verb garfasa ‘to throw, knock to the ground’ 52 
with exactly the meaning of karfas/carfas in the Gulf dialects. So is 
this the origin of the dialectal form? Are we dealing here with a 
phonetic shift—albeit an unusual and ad hoc one, as CLA g does 
not normally have k/c as a reflex in Gulf Arabic? Or is Gulf kar¬ 
fas/ carfas a case of the contamination of two roots? In CLA one also 
notes karfata ‘to drop’, and in dialects as far removed from one 
another as southern Yemen and Christian Baghdadi, there is a suc¬ 
cessor form karfat meaning ‘to dump, throw down from above’. Could 
then Gulf karfas/carfas be historically the result of a contamination of 
CLA garfasa (or rather a (now lost) successor dialectal form of it, 
*garfas), and karfat , to give karfas (and later carfas by aflrication of the 
k in those dialects, like Bahrayn, which underwent it)? It is impos¬ 
sible to answer such questions with certainty, but this looks like a 
more phonetically plausible explanation than attempting to derive 
karfas/carfas directly from CLA garfasa , or proposing dissimilation from 
dialectal kaffas , given the very different meanings of kaffas and kar¬ 
fas/carfas in the Gulf dialects. 


5. 1234 in which 3 — w 

This is a small group of verbs, of various morphological origins. In 
the case of two verbs, hagwal ‘get rid of, throw out’ and cla/wal ‘to 
throw away’ which were used only in certain Shi c i villages, one pos¬ 
sible explanation of their origin is that they are delocutive naht for¬ 
mations somewhat similar to CLA examples like hawqala, hal/ala, 
haffala , in this case possibly formed from imperatives: 

da c ‘leave [it]!’ + wall ‘go away!’ -► dalwal ‘throw away’ (cf. English 
‘leave go’) 


51 Dissimilation of the doubled consonants in Theme II verbs is put forward by 
Fleisch (1979:428-430) as the possible source of some CLA quadriliterals, in all of 
which the result is an r, l, or n in place of the first of the doubled consonants. 

52 Fleisch (1979:444) derives this from CIA garafa ‘to sweep away, shovel away’ 
by the addition of an s as radical 4. 
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as in the example: 

(33) can ma da'waloh, nista'mil hadak 

‘If they hadn’t thrown it away, we’d have used it’ 

hag < higg ‘leave!’ + wall ‘go away!’ ->■ hagwal ‘get rid of, throw out’ 

as in the example: 

(34) istamalletun minmh u hagwalturwh 

‘You got fed up with him and threw him out [into the street]’ 

In the case of hagwal, there is an alternative possibility for its deriva¬ 
tion: haggal is a synonym used in the same dialects, which might lead 
one to suppose that the two forms arose as variant ways of ‘strength¬ 
ening’ an original simpler form, CLA hagala ‘to throw [a stick]’. 53 
Other forms of this type recorded were tnagwas ‘to quiver, show signs 
of life’, tnahwas ‘to cry, sob’ 54 (in the expression dazzni atinahwas ‘cry 
baby’, literally ‘push me, I’ll cry’) and tsarwa c ‘to be thunderstruck, 
have the jitters’. The first of these verbs has a dialect (and CLA) 
synonym nagas, which suggests that the inserted w, as was suggested 
for hagwal , might be a ‘strengthening’ of the verb for descriptive 
effect. The verb tnahwas again looks like an elaborated form of a 
triliteral: compare CLA nahasa ‘to tear the face with grief’. The verb 
tsarwa c was used to describe someone being woken up in the mid¬ 
dle of the night by a groaning noise and getting up to investigate 
feeling mitsarwi c ‘scared stiff, having the jitters’. This seems to be a 
metaphorical denominative from sad ‘epileptic fit’. 


6. Other types of form 

Examples have already been given in the exposition above of denom¬ 
inative verbs which fall into the quadriliteral categories in which 
1234 are all different, and which were not derived from triliteral 
roots by reduplication and affixation. There are a couple of other 
categories which deserve mention for what they suggest about the 


53 This explanation of the insertion of w is the same as that advanced by Fleisch 
(1979:434) to explain the CLA verbs of this form, such as harwala : “pour effectuer 
un renforcement”. The doubling of the second radical, as we have already noted, 
is another common means in the dialects of giving an extensive or intensive 
amplification to the meaning of triliteral Theme I. 

54 Cf. Landberg (1920-1942:2826) tanhusa ‘sigh’ for southern Yemen. 
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ways in which quadriliterals can arise. One is via the blending of 
triliteral roots which have a similar meaning, which is also tradi¬ 
tionally claimed to be one source of CLA quadriliterals. Most lan¬ 
guages can furnish examples of blends: in English, for example ‘smog’ 
is a blend of ‘smoke’ and ‘fog’, ‘motel’ of ‘motor’ and ‘hotel’, ‘Chunnel’ 
of ‘Channel tunnel’. Such words can be a kind of shorthand abbre¬ 
viation, like ‘Chunnel’ or denote a novel concept, like ‘motel’. CLA 
had many such formations in the ‘shorthand abbreviation’ category, 
such as basmala, and I have already suggested that hagwal and dcfwal 
may be examples of dialectal ‘blends’. 55 The verbs sahlab ‘to drag’ 
and kahlaf ‘to dry out’ may be examples of the coalescence of sep¬ 
arate roots. 

The first of these verbs, in the example: 

(35) sahlabt il-mist c ala rasi 

‘I dragged the comb through my hair’ 

seems to be a combination of the roots s-h-l and s-h-b. One of the 
senses of s-h-l in CLA is ‘to scrape, pare, peel’, and in Bahraym 
Arabic siha has the sense ‘to become smoothed, flattened down; sahab 
in virtually all varieties of Arabic is ‘to pull, drag’. The verb sahlab 
precisely conveys a combination of these semantic elements: in the 
example, the man was combing and flattening his hair, and in other 
ways sprucing himself up before meeting the parents of a prospec¬ 
tive bride. 

The verb kahlaf occurred in one ShiT farmer’s description of 
another’s land ‘drying out’ and being useless for cultivation. In the 
farmer’s village dialect, k is the normal reflex of CLA q. Landberg 
(1920-1942:2522) notes qalhaf ‘to dry out’ for southern Yemen. In 
CLA one notes the following verbs: qahafa ‘to drink all of’, qahila ‘to 
become dry, arid’, and qahala ‘to become dry [hide]’. On the face 
of it, the Bahraym and Yemeni forms kahlaf and qalhaf look like pho¬ 
netic variants (with metathesis of consonants 2 and 3), with both 
seemingly involving a blend of the elements and meanings of the 
triliteral CLA verbs as noted in the lexica. The metaphor of the 
land ‘drinking’ ( yisrab ) (i.e. being irrigated from) a source of water 
is normal parlance among present-day Bahraym farmers, and perhaps 


55 Another, a Theme II verb, is haggal which in the village Shi‘1 dialects means 
‘to get, obtain’. This appears to be a blend of hassal ‘to get, obtain’ and hagg ‘right, 
due, property’. 
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helps explain how a verb like qahafa ‘to drink all of’ might (histor¬ 
ically) have contributed to the formation of kahlaf/qalhaf 

Finally, an interesting morphological puzzle. The verb tinafrag means 
‘to be scattered, dispersed, split up’ as in the following example: 

(36) sakmn ihna kilhh mitkatlin fi mukan, mu mitnafragin 

‘We live all together in the same place, not scattered (in different 
places).’ 

Formally, we seem to have a derived quadriliteral based on the root 
consonants n-f-r-g. The semantic connection with the root f-r-g is 
obvious, and tfarrag and tifarag, regular Theme V and VI formations 
respectively, also exist in the dialect, with similar meanings to tinafrag. 
So whence the n ? In the dialects of the Gulf and Najd, a striking 
morphological innovation has been the prefixing of the passivising 
n- not just to Theme I verbs, where it is highly productive, but to 
the derived Themes as well. Ingham (1994:74-75) notes for Najd 
forms like yintuwaggaf ‘he is capable of being stopped’ and yintixdlat 
‘he can be mixed with’ with n prefixed to Theme V and VI verbs 
in a regular fashion with a sense of epistemic modality. I myself have 
noted examples of n- prefixed to Theme II forms in both Bahrayn 
and Oman ( in'awwar ‘to get hurt, injured’, ingatta ‘to be covered’, 
insawwa ‘to be done, doable’). 56 One speculative explanation of tinafrag 
is that it historically involved a metathesis of the t and n which we 
see in the Najdi verb forms—i.e. from an original *intfa?rag ‘to be 
divided, divisible’. By virtue of its meaning, this verb is normally 
predicated of plural subjects, occurring most often in 2nd and 3rd 
person plural forms where the doubled r is reduced by regular syl¬ 
lable-reduction rules to a single r, e.g. yintifarrigun yintifargun. The 
hypothesised metathesis would have produced forms like *yitnfragiin 
or *ytinifragun, whence by analogy with ordinary quadriliterals, the 
perfect form tinafrag might have been extracted (and thence par¬ 
ticipial forms like that in (36)). Certainly, sophisticated native speak¬ 
ers, when questioned, regarded tinafrag as being ‘derived from’ the 
root f-r-g without being able to say exactly how. 


56 ista- can also be prefixed to Theme III, e.g. istafaham ‘to arrive at an under¬ 
standing’, a synonym of tifaham. 
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TECHNICALITIES AND TERMINOLOGY OF 
RAIDING AND WARFARE AS REVEALED BY 
BEDOUIN ORAL NARRATIVES 

Bruce Ingham 

London School of Oriental and African Studies 


1. Introduction 1 

In the words of Salim al-Dawway, a poet of the ‘Awazim, in an 
interview in 1977 in Kuwayt: 2 

\gabul kdn min hannd, hada mitil gibilah thadd gibilah c ind hidudha. u hada 
yom aljahal gabul. walyom sdram bhamdillah killahum sa c ab wahid u killahum 
nafs wahid] 

‘Previously it was like this; it is as when one tribe borders on another, 
on their borders. And this was in the days of ignorance previously; 
and now they have become one people, thanks be to God, and as one 
soul’ 

References to early raiding days by those who were sometimes them¬ 
selves involved, or whose parents’ generation were, are often pref¬ 
aced with some such disclaimer. A certain guardedness often 
accompanies mention of these times and recounting of the events, 
since the enemies referred to are often today’s neighbours and col¬ 
leagues. However these accounts are often very interesting and infor¬ 
mative of the earlier period, particularly as the bedouin narrative 
tradition often involves graphic detailed descriptions of the main 
events and even of minor side issues. They are also an excellent 
source of dialect material and can be used as data for dialect descrip¬ 
tion both in the field of structure and lexicon. 


1 This is an expanded version of a paper of the same name read at the International 
Conference on Middle Eastern Popular Culture held at Magdalen College, Oxford, on the 
17th and 21st of September 2000. 

2 This interview appears in full in Ingham (1982:120—30). 
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Accounts of the nature of bedouin warfare and camel raiding are 
available in some detail in the works of earlier western writers and 
particularly in the work of the Czech orientalist Alois Musil and the 
later English writers Glubb and Dickson. Musil’s works are unusual 
in including quite long passages presumably dictated on the spot or 
noted down later from memory. These are not always totally trans¬ 
parent as regards phonology and morphology, but can be used with 
circumspection as material for dialect study. Some of his texts are 
also re-examined from an anthropological point of view in Meeker 
(1979). The works of these writers refer mainly to the early part of 
the 20th century and particularly to the time of the Ikhwan raids 
from Central Arabia. The Ikhwan were a fanatical bedouin religious 
movement often referred to by western governments, somewhat mis¬ 
leadingly, as ‘Wahhabis’ who raided from central Arabia against the 
tribes of Iraq and Kuwayt. In addition earlier writers such as Doughty, 
Guarmani and Burckhardt refer to warfare in the region in some 
detail, but do not include oral texts. Even these however can pro¬ 
vide interesting information of use to such a study, and dialect vocab¬ 
ulary is often included. 

More recently scholars have been able to make use of texts from 
the traditional oral literature of the area, recorded by modern tech¬ 
nology, which give graphic descriptions of raids and battles and pro¬ 
vide a wealth of incidental detail about the conditions of warfare in 
Arabia. 

At the moment we are at an important stage with regard to the 
recording of this type of material. Only since about the 1970’s has 
recording technology of one sort or another been available in the 
area. Previously to that also it was very difficult to have any con¬ 
tact with the people who knew the tradition and now that contact 
is much easier, the number of people surviving who have knowledge 
of conditions in earlier times is dwindling. 

Nevertheless even today the tradition is sufficiently alive for there 
to be a considerable amount of material available from first hand 
observers or from those who were familiar with earlier conditions. 
In the 1980’s I was able to meet people among the Al Zafir who 
had been on the receiving end of the Ikhwan raids in the 1920s and 
even after that it seems that raiding and intertribal warfare contin¬ 
ued particularly in the Syrian desert in the 1930s and I have tape 
recorded accounts of these times. 
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The following thoughts result from an examination of stories of 
raiding and batde from various tribal sources, but mainly from the 
above mentioned Al Zafir and from the Al Murrah and Rwalah. 
The texts quoted appear in Ingham (1982, 1986a, 1986b, 1995), and 
Musil (1928) and considerable background information was also gained 
by examination of Sowayan (1992). 


2. The oral tradition 

The tradition consists of stories ( suwalif ) and poems ( gusid ). To the 
modern investigator, whether Arab or foreign the stories are per¬ 
haps more interesting in being more informative, whereas to the 
bedouin themselves the poems are more important since they are 
very often more widely known and are considered to be a mark of 
authenticity to the story involved. It is often said of this tradition 
‘every poem has a story’ and conversely ‘every story has a poem’ 
and this is true as the meaning of the poem is often opaque with¬ 
out the story which underlies it, while poems or verses of them are 
sometimes more memorable particularly in a society were skill in 
memorizing poetry is widespread. In this way the poem served as a 
focus and an aide-memoire for the story. 

In the local tradition the leaders of bedouin tribes are referred to 
traditionally by a patronymic, for instance Ibn Suwayt of the Al 
Zafir or Ibn S'alan of the Rwalah often without the individual’s 
given name. These references occur frequendy in these accounts, 
which gives them a timeless quality since these clan names are still 
used today and thus the personalities of the different successive 
shaykhs are somehow rolled together into one in the person of 
whichever one we are referring to at the time. 

The suwalif ‘stories’ mention three types of aggressive activity 
against other tribes. These are hansalah ‘lone horse or camel steal¬ 
ing’, gazu ‘camel raiding’ and harb ‘military attack, war’. Hansalah is 
the activity of the unmounted raider, hansuli , pi. hansal, who is pos¬ 
sessed of tuma c ‘ambition’. The object of his exercise is to gain cisib 
‘booty’ by stealth without having to engage in combat, as he will in 
the nature of things be outnumbered, and then to flee the area as 
quickly as possible. The activity of the hansuli is often over a short 
distance against a neighbouring enemy tribe. The gazu on the other 
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hand was usually a long range operation and was lead by an c agld 
‘commander’ who would plan and organize the raid. Again it was 
hoped that this could be carried out without a large-scale military 
engagement, but this was not always possible. Harb is all out war, 
the object being to defeat an enemy because of a blood feud or a 
perceived injury or to gain extra grazing territory. 


3. Origins of the tradition 

The tradition is old and can be supposed to have continued since 
the early Islamic and pre-Islamic times. It is part of the culture of 
the bedouin way of life, which is thought to have evolved in the 
early Christian era. From comparison with early Islamic sources one 
can conclude that the tradition of tribal organization and intertribal 
rivalry seems also to have continued with little change since that 
time. However after the earlier period of the birth of Islam in Arabia, 
and during the time of the Umayyads and Abbasids there is very 
little historical reference to conditions in Arabia, since the centres of 
political power had moved to the north. 

The body of oral literature that we now have refers as far back 
as the 16th century, although reference to these earlier times is rather 
scant. We can infer these dates mainly by cross-reference to written 
Arabic sources and in some cases to non-Arabic works. The main 
body of extant oral literature refers to the 19th and early 20th cen¬ 
turies. The names of the main shaykhly ruling families have in many 
cases remained the same since that time and many of these also 
extend back further to the earlier historical period. This is impor¬ 
tant in the preservation of this tradition since in many cases it pre¬ 
serves the history of existing clans and supports their position. For 
this very reason, however, it is not always easy to obtain recorded 
accounts of raids and battles of the time since reference to another 
tribe’s past defeats may cause offence. 


4. Weaponry 

The main weapons in the earlier period were the sword and the 
lance as typical of cavalry, whether we are talking here of the use 
of horse or camel. Bows were known in earlier times and early 
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Mesopotamian reliefs show scenes of the Anbi ‘Arabs’ mounted on 
camels and using bows. There is also reference to them in early 
Islamic texts. Hamzah the uncle of the prophet and Sa c d Ibn c Abr 
Waqqas, one of his companions, were said to be noted archers. 
However there is no reference to archery at all in the bedouin tra¬ 
dition. Although bows were used up till at least the 19th century by 
the Persians and Turks, there having been Turkish archers in the 
Crimea and Kalmuck archers on the Russian side in the Napoleonic 
wars, 3 4 they seem to have fallen into disuse quite early in the Arabian 
Peninsula. It may be that the technology or material for making the 
advanced ‘compound-bow’ with horn and sinew was not available 
or that the bow was of less use in desert warfare. Wood is of course 
in short supply in Arabia. 

The war club, known as mugwar (in Iraq) or ganat among the Zafir 
seems to have been a useful weapon when fighting on horseback 
and there is reference to the use of this weapon even during the 
Tawrat al- c Isnn , the revolt of the Iraqi tribes against the British in 
1920. Armour in the form of chain mail shirts is also referred to, 
though helmets and shields, although known, seem to have been 
rarely used. 

Generally, however in actual combat the weapons referred to are 
the sword and the lance. Match lock rifles were becoming available 
in the area from the 18th century and these are referred to in the 
oral tradition as bindig al-fitild Later, in the 20th century, reference 
to the use of modern firearms becomes more common. Various types 
of foreign rifles and pistols were in use and these seem to have made 
considerable differences to the nature of desert warfare. Stories from 
the earlier days however seem to indicate that rifles were not in 
great supply and not always reliable and that ammunition was always 
scarce. 


3 Personal communication from Edward McEwen of the Society of Archer 
Antiquaries. 

4 Mihtimin addar min yom bindigna JiBl, min yomha sijin xala min yirudha ‘We have 
protected the homeland from the time when our gun was the matchlock. From die 
time when it was an empty coast line, who [else] protected it?’. This is the same 
speaker as in Ingham (1982:120-30), though a slightly different version of his 
statement. 
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5. Raiding 

Raids were executed away from one’s home territory and often long 
range raiding was preferred since retaliation was less likely and also 
news of plans for the raid was less likely to reach the intended prey. 
On occasions raiders would by-pass neighbouring enemy tribes and 
raid far away from their own lands travelling at night and avoiding 
water holes so that no news of a passing raiding party would emerge 
and put people on guard. 

Seeing as members of other tribes were often present in a bedouin 
camp as guests or wayfarers, news always travelled fast and it was 
almost impossible to keep news of preparation for a raid from reach¬ 
ing the intended target. One tactic for avoiding this was to put it 
about that one intended to raid a certain tribe in the north and to 
leave in a northerly direction then make a long circuit and come 
back and raid another tribe in the south. Presumably, as this was a 
well known tactic, nobody ever believed the initial declared intention, 
but equally they couldn’t tell who exactly the intended target was. 

Here we come to an extremely important factor in desert warfare 
and raiding which is intelligence or ‘ulum (the plural of Him ‘knowl¬ 
edge, news’). In a situation where people were often on the move 
and lived spread out over a large area, not always in touch with 
each other, advance knowledge of an impending raid and knowl¬ 
edge of the location of other tribes was essential. This ‘ulum ‘intelli¬ 
gence’ was brought by ‘uyun literally ‘eyes’ meaning ‘spies’. These 
secret or known agents were always on the lookout and were a vital 
element in intertribal warfare. 


6. Booty 

An important consideration in long distance raiding was how to get 
away with the booty if discovered. Even if the discovery was made 
later, the raided camp could go after the raiders on horseback. If 
the raiders had not got too far away and were mounted on camels, 
then they could be overtaken by the faster horse mounted pursuers, 
as in the story of the raid of the Silgan of Sammar against the 
Huwaytat (Ingham 1982:131—133). In the words of the narrator: 

[hadola assilgdn gazwin ‘ala hwetay u ba‘ad md xadaw albil nhajaw ilhwetay 
‘ala xel u xadoham. xadoham ya‘ni ‘agub ma‘raktin tuwilah .] 
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These were the Silgan, a raiding party against the Huwaytat and after 
they had captured the camels, the Huwaytat pursued them on horse¬ 
back and captured them, they captured them after a long battle. 

The raiders, though riding long distance on camels, would often take 
horses with them for the actual assault so as to ensure a quick get¬ 
away, but this was not always practical on a very long distance raid, 
because of scarcity of water. 

If caught, the raiders may have been killed, but at the least would 
have had their mounts and arms taken and probably also have been 
stripped of their clothing as in the Silgan raid mentioned earlier 
(Ingham 1982:131-133): 

\u yam inn hum xadoham yd tuwil afumur u fassuxaw hitta hdumaham. md 
xallaw ‘aleham hidum.\ 

And when they had captured them, Oh long of life, they stripped 
them even of their clothes. They did not leave any clothes on them. 

This taking away of the defeated enemies’ clothes was not uncom¬ 
mon, as clothes were important booty in the earlier times when 
scarcity and poverty were general. Women’s jewellery and clothing 
could also be taken as in the story of Gayhaban of the Al Murrah 
(Ingham 1986b:285). 

[uydm c awwad c ala Ml, c ala halih, walbil mdxudah u hurmitih maslubah .. . willaha 
maslubitin hitta hdumha . . . wilha ndgzitin rdsha u kdsiha rasha min rgubatha 
satirha furha, sa c arha\ 

And when he returned to the camels, to his family, [he found that] 
the camels had been taken and his wife had been despoiled . . . behold 
she was stripped even of her clothes . . . and behold she had loosened 
her hair and covered herself with her hair from her neck downwards, 
her hair had covered her. 


7. Knowledge of terrain and avoiding detection 

On a long-range raid sometimes the raiders, in order to avoid detec¬ 
tion, would skirt around well known wells and watering places and 
travel through difficult unfamiliar terrain and could become short of 
water. Here desperate measures might be necessary for survival. The 
story of the raid of c Ali bin Fazil of the Al Murrah against the tribes 
of Oman recounts the difficulties which could occur and the skills 
necessary for survival (Ingham 1986b:286). A technique described 
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here, the technicalities of which are still unclear to me, was to make 
use of the water in the stomach of a camel. 

[hadi gissat ifagid c ali bin fdzil mn dl murrah. marritin mn ilmarrdt gaza mn 
nagrdn. ndsin min jima c tih mn dl murrah ma‘hum ndsin min yam u gaza c ala 
hdud fmdn c ala ba c z ilgubayil u axad ma‘ih tldtin mn ilbil kbarin fissinn u 
xadah ma c ah. u ba c ad md ga-lih dak alma, asgdha may u gattak alsinatha msan 
yibga Imdy daxil btunha ytarawwun minh algom. ba c ad md gd-lih ga c md-bhd 
md, dabbah albil wa xada lahamha min sdn yifim halgom uyaxdun almdy illi 
daxil btunha ]. 5 

This is the story of the commander c Ali bin Fazil of the Al Murrah. 
On one occasion he went on a raid from Nagran. There were some 
people from his tribe the Al Murrah and some people from Yam and 
he raided on the borders of Oman against some of the tribes there 
and he took with him three camels advanced in age and he took it 
[probably ‘them’] with him. And when he reached a watering place, 
he watered them and then cut their tongues, so that the water would 
stay in their stomachs so that the people could drink from it. When 
he reached an area in which there was no water he slaughtered these 
camels and took their meat to feed the raiding party and they took 
the water that was in the stomachs of the slaughtered camels. 

In this same story [Ingham 1986b:287] the hero becomes blind from 
an attack of rumad ‘trachoma’ during the raid, but is still able to 
guide his followers by feeling the earth as he is able to recognize 
the different types of earth and presumably vegetation along the 
intended route. 6 

[issayib hada ga c adydill c ala hassat Harz dinn ‘indih mawhibah c ala hassat ilarz\ 

This old man began to find the way by feeling the ground because 
he had a gift of knowing the feel of the ground. 


5 Musil (1928:94, 95, 368) also mentions this use of the water from a camel’s 
paunch, but does not mention the cutting of the tongue. 

6 I have seen something like this done in modem times under less dramatic cir¬ 
cumstances. When travelling in the Summan region of eastern Saudi Arabia in 
1998, we were in difficulty finding our way back to our camp because of a sand 
storm which made long distance vision impossible. However our guide Rasid al- 
‘Umani of the Al Murrah got us back safely by periodically dismounting from the 
vehicle and examining the plants and soil along the route. 
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8. Warfare 

Full scale war ( harb) involving nawax ‘battles’ was usually the result 
of blood feuds or conflicts over grazing rights. States of emnity some¬ 
times existed for long periods between particular tribes and equally 
certain tribes had long standing alliances for defence against raiding. 

The declaration of war is known as rdud anniga ‘returning the good 
name’. Musil (1928:504, 506, 614) explains the underlying meaning 
of this usage, though it is still somewhat obscure. In his explanation, 
the quality of niga ‘honesty, good name’ exists between two tribes at 
peace (benaham niga). In order for one of them to make war on the 
other, they must first send back this ‘good name’. To attack some¬ 
one after declaration of war and not by stealth or trickery is referred 
to as c ala wagh anniga ‘in plain view’. Tribes in a state of war are 
referred to as benaham gwamah ‘there is war or enmity between them’, 
gdm being the normal word for ‘enemy’. Having declared war, the 
attacking tribe raises the war banner ysil alberag or yrizz alberag (Turkish 
bayrak ‘flag’). The attacking force may carry out a ‘dawn attack’ 
[sabbah/ysabbih ‘attack at dawn’), arriving from far off under cover 
of night then attacking with the first daylight, thus hopefully achiev¬ 
ing surprise. 

The attacker may also descend with his whole tribe including flocks 
and tents on the territory of an enemy ( sal/ysul c ala). 7 The leader of 
such a solah ‘total mobilization’ is the shaykh of the tribe and not 
an c agtd ‘war leader’. The aim of this action is the invading of the 
territory of the enemy, not just the capture of booty. The object of 
this descending in force is that it brings a large force to bear who 
are suppliable from their own resources and also indicates an attitude 
of no turning back, since retreat is difficult from such a situation. 

An alternative strategy is to ‘encamp against the enemy’ ( tandwax ), 
related to nawwax ‘to dismount’. This establishes a ‘war camp’ ( manax). 
The action of nawax ‘encamping against each other’ leads to a state 
of tension, since the camels are hobbled to keep them all in a solid 
mass and cannot graze. This state of readiness can only be kept for 
so long and in the end one side must attack or retreat. This is appar¬ 
ent in the following excerpt from a description of a battle between 
the Rwalah and the Garba (Ingham 1995:125). 


7 According to ‘Atiyyah az-Zafiri bilgamal walladi hamal ‘with the camels and their 
burdens’. 
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[yom innih tinawax hu wiyydhum galyarrwalah hinna (a)ba c irna m c aggilinaha 
taldt ayyam. Bdcir umma yitlug sibilah yitilg(ah) algarbd walla hinna nutlug 
sibilaha tar c a willa yaxidha Igarbd .] 

When he encamped against them, they said Oh Rwalah we will tether 
our camels for three more days. Tomorrow either the Garba will let 
them go, or we will let them go and graze. Or otherwise the Garba 
will take it [the land]. 

This manax takes on in some cases the character of a mutual siege. 
Musil (1928:605) mentions a nine day manax between the Rwalah 
and Bani Saxr. 

\w-ddmaw c ala hal manax mtandwaxm bini saxr w-ar-rwala tis'at ayyam 
mnawwaxin alkill minhuin] 

Both sides thus camped for nine days in full view of each other, 
exchanging shots all the time. 

The manax between the Al Zafir and the Sarlf at ad-Dat 8 (Ingham 
1986a:51) in the 1600’s was said to last four months and by impli¬ 
cation led to a withdrawal by the Zafir who then sought the sup¬ 
port of the Gas'am of Iraq. 

When the two sides actually join battle, this is called kon ‘battle’, 
the associated verbs being tikawan ‘to fight together’ and akan c ala ‘to 
attack’. Individual combat between participants is called trad, the 
related verb being titarad ‘to seek to throw each other down’. 


9. Alliances 

It was always open to a desert commander to avoid an engagement 
until he could form an alliance with a stronger tribe. The history 
of the Al Zafir who are situated between a number of powerful tribal 
confederations, Sammar, Bani Xalid, the Mintihg and ‘Anizah, shows 
a bewildering succession of alliances and breaking of alliances. 

In the story of the war between the Al Zafir and the Sarlf alluded 
to above, which dates back to the 1600s, the Zafir are unable to 
resist the Sarifs of the Higaz and send a message to Ibn Gas'am of 
Southern Iraq asking for their help. Ibn Gas'am replies: 


8 Most of the localities mentioned here have been identified in the original sources, 
but I felt it unnecessary to do so here. 
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[hinna balgeg. ma nagdar, lakan yasmut nafsuh lema yigi assfiri. la ga ssfiri 
hinna nafza c -lu\ 

We are at the moment in the summer and cannot travel, but let Ibn 
Suwayt be patient until autumn. When autumn comes, we will come 
to his help. 

In the event, the arrival of Ibn Gas'am tips the scales in the favour 
of the Al Zafir who are able to defeat the Sarifs. In a later event 
in the early 1800s they are invited to form an alliance with the 
Garba shaykhs of Sammar who have invaded Iraq and need help 
in subduing the ‘Ubayd tribe who are in occupation. This they do, 
but then the victors fall out and another batde ensues, causing the 
Al Zafir to return to their old home land on the borders of Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia. Generally the Al Zafir are seen to be allied with 
their neighbours the Sammar. However at one point in the late 19th 
century the leaders of the Mintifig of the Euphrates, by the use of 
bribery ( baxsfs ) prevail on Ibn Rasid of Hayil to capture Ibn Suwayt 
and hand him over to them. He captures him, but Ibn Suwayt is 
rescued in the nick of time by the other Sammar who are incensed 
by this betrayal and force him to set Ibn Suwayt free. 

Occasionally extreme weather conditions would force tribes to 
make peace temporarily. The area of Fayzat al-Adyan or Xabrd al- 
Adyan ‘The Pool of Oaths’ in Northern Saudi Arabia is named after 
just such a truce made in the 1790s between the Sammar, ‘Anizah 
and Zafir. At the time there was no grazing in the northern desert, 
but only one large rain pool at that place. The three tribes decided 
to suspend hostilities while they were encamped by the water. They 
all brought their herds there, but in the event a personal feud between 
two Sammaris led to the abandonment of the truce, when the 
offending party took refuge with Ibn Suwayt, who refused to give 
him up, thus annulling the treaty. The name Fayzat al-Adyan ‘The 
Pool of Oaths’ refers back to this event. 

Sometimes, when one tribe’s region does not have good grazing, 
a truce may be made with a neighbouring enemy tribe, as happened 
between Sultan ibn Suwayt and Ibn Haddal in the 1869s (Ingham 
1986a:64). This allows the tribe to make use of good grazing which 
may have appeared: 

[dl zufir yam sarrdaw inn ibn haddal mushib ibn swet killin dawwir bhalu 
afisah ] 

When the Al Zafir heard that Ibn Suwayt had made peace with Ibn 
Haddal, each man went off with his family to seek their livelihood. 
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10. Battle strategy 

Essential in tribal warfare was the ability to choose whether or not 
to fight and to be able to pick one’s ground. In this respect intelli¬ 
gence, c ulum brought by spies (‘uyiin ‘eyes’), 9 as referred to above, 
were essential to the desert commander. In order to avoid a supe¬ 
rior force, a commander often resorted to trickery (. xid‘ah). The story 
of the war between Nayif ibn Suwayt and Ibn ‘Uray'ir in the 1880s 
(Ingham 1986a:68~69) is a good example of this. Ibn ‘Uray'ir sends 
one of his men in the guise of a merchant to Ibn Suwayt to give 
false news of Ibn c Uray c ir. 

[ arsal-lu mandub xiifatin libn swet\ 

He sent for himself a delegate to Ibn Suwayt as a ruse. 

The idea of this is that, seeing that he was from al-Hasa, Ibn Suwayt 
would ask news of Ibn ‘Uray'ir as to whether he was abroad and 
ready to make war or not. He replies, when asked, that Ibn ‘Uray'ir 
is in a bad way. 

[wallah ‘dyant ibn c re‘ir hassinah ‘aleh dahar u haldla mugrib u hdltu senah\ 

Well I saw that this year Ibn ‘Uray'ir has suffered a drought and his 
herds are all ill with mange and he is in a bad condition. 

Ibn Suwayt is suspicious and divines the truth of the matter. Realizing 
an attack is imminent, he orders the camp to move off, but leaves 
one man with a fast horse behind to keep the camp fires alight so 
that the attacking force would think them still there and wait till 
dawn to attack saying: 

[int tag‘id balmuruh u tisubb annlrdn hitta ila zahar c alek ibn ‘re‘ir ygul abarab 
md rdhaw u la gaham c ilm nidar ] 

You stay at the camp and keep the camp fires alight, so that if Ibn 
‘Uray'ir comes to you, he will say [think] that the Arabs have not left 
and they have not received any warning. 

In this way he is able to escape back to his dlrah in Iraq where Ibn 
‘Uray'ir is unable to follow him. 


9 These ‘uyun ‘spies’ are to be distinguished from ‘awasis (sing. c assas) from the 
verb ‘ass/yi‘iss who are scouts who look for grazing land or camp sites. 
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Ail important factor in the decision of where and when to fight 
is the tension between a state of war which demands that all fami¬ 
lies collect together for self-protection and the need for individual 
families to graze with the flocks over a wide area. When a state of 
war persists, people are not safe to graze far from each other and 
hence their flocks suffer. When in the previous story Ibn Suwayt is 
back safe in Iraq, the tribesman who executed the ruse against Ibn 
‘Uray'ir returns and gives the good news ‘Spread out and graze, Ibn 
‘Uray'ir will not come to you any longer’ \sarrih! sarrih! wallah ma 
c ad yigik ibn ‘re‘ir\. 


11. Battle tactics 

In essence bedouin engagements consisted of cavalry actions on horse 
or camel. In earlier times the weapons were sword and lance, the 
object being to ‘throw down’ [yagda c ) the adversary. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances individual prowess and skill could make a great difference 
and many stories refer to the hero killing or unhorsing numbers of 
his adversaries single handed. Although some exaggeration may be 
involved, this was obviously not thought impossible. When one side 
was defeated, they fled with as little losses as possible. Later, when 
firearms were introduced, defensive tactics also had to be developed, 
since the defeated force could also lose men by being shot at by the 
pursuing enemy. The texts in Ingham (1995) from the Rwalah give 
striking instances of the technicalities of these engagements. 10 

In one story concerning the war between the Rwalah and the 
‘People of the North’ (Ingham 1995:127) the Rwalah force becomes 
outmanoeuvred and small numbers of them are pursued by a greater 
force. Here in order to bring their fire to bear more accurately, the 
Rwalah couch their camels ( ynawwuxun) and shoot from a station¬ 
ary position. This forces the enemy also to dismount, at which the 
Rwalah remount and flee again. This manoeuvre is repeated a num¬ 
ber of times. 


10 In working on these texts, I had the benefit of much help from Saad Sowayan, 
whose experience with this type of material was invaluable. 
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[hinna nabi yamm alxel winnawwux. uxwiydna ma gall minhum hud. arba c ah 
rcdb uxayydl. uynawwuxun gibliyyina. walxel xelina, yugif minha sahan alidin 
walad xalaf u yugif minha mutar ibin subih walbdgyah tinir. yom nawwaxna 
hawwalaw ‘indina u hinna ni/gir bhdlxel ilydma xallenaha tankis. uydm axadna /— 
walxel gayyah u hinna narkab uynawwuxunna whinna narkab wrynawwuxunna.] 

We wanted to get to the horsemen. And we dismounted and of our 
companions there were left only four camels and a horseman and they 
dismounted to the south of us and of our horsemen only Sahan al¬ 
ldin, the son of Xalaf and Mutar ibn Subih stood their ground and 
the rest fled. When we dismounted, they came up to us and we fired 
fiercely at those horsemen until we made them withdraw and in a 
while the horsemen were coming towards us and we rode on, but they 
forced us to dismount and then we mounted up again and they forced 
us to dismount again. 

And again similarly (Ingham 1995:129) in a war with Ibn Haddal 
of the ‘Amarat: 

[,tawwarbahum lihum wahdin minna hum c dd catraw gd yigun-lihum sab c in dilul 
u hinna hda c as. hatta ba c ad itnen wallaw. uhum yarkubun c alena. u hinna ninir 
uydm ilhagona winnawwux u hum ynirun u yom naraw hin narkub u ninir u 
hum yalhagunna u hinna nnawwux u hum ynawwuxun. wazrib hdk addilul uhi 
tulu c at assigur uhi bdrcah wilyd minjafah. u hinna narkab u ninir.\ 

One of us fired off some shots at them, but they had been joined by 
others. They were about seventy camel riders and we were only eleven. 
Another two had run away. And they rode down upon us and we 
fled and when they caught up with us we dismounted and they fled 
in turn. And when they fled we mounted up and fled and they fol¬ 
lowed us and we dismounted and then they dismounted. And I fired 
upon a camel coming towards us, one of the vanguard of the Sugur, 
which was kneeling down and she fell over on one side and we mounted 
up and fled. 

These battles which were composed of different types of forces, camel 
riders, horse riders and men on foot over large ares of varied ter¬ 
rain, and seem often to have broken up into different engagements, 
where people did not know whether their side was winning or defeated 
and small groups might surrender if outmanoeuvred. This breaking 
up of the battle into a number of smaller engagements is illustrated 
well in the story of the War with the ‘People of the North’ (Ingham 
1995:127) where the Rwalah take up positions on small hills on 
which are piles of stones irigim pi. rgum): 

[yom agbalaw c alena u humygannibun, nahendhum barrami. walxel tarkab c ala 
tarhum uhinna narkab c ala tar alxel. walxel titdwal-lak irgum azzahciyyah. kill 
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sirba thawwal ibrigim. gilna “‘ad intum”, ygulun akiyal ilba'azjium “taraw min 
c db c db ganbih”. killin yatnsi c ala rigim walgarriah md gat. hdymlnin c aleha, 
assibdn wafdybln walxdybin. wnarga ‘aleha, killin yarga ‘ala rigim hu wifiydl 
Mi mi‘ih. u killin ygawwim alii birrigim uhinna nhaddirhum ‘ala Iges ] 

When they came towards us, they swerved off to one side. We drove 
them aside by gunfire and the horsemen rode off in pursuit of them, 
and we rode off after the horsemen and the horsemen reached the 
hills of Zahciyyah, each troup of horsemen dismounted at a hill and 
we said “Well now” the men were saying to each other “If one man 
is defeated [or surrenders] all will be defeated”. Each person went to 
a hill and the body of the men did not come hovering around it, but 
only the old men and weak and infirm. And we climbed up the hills, 
each one climbing up a hill with the people who were with him and 
every one took the place of the ones who were on the hill and we 
sent them [the enemy] down towards the camel riders. 

At the end of a battle a well known hero could be besieged by the 
defeated enemy each trying to put themselves under his protection 
often to his embarassment as illustrated in the following from the 
war with Ibn Haddal (Ingham 1995:130). 

[alhaghmn mitil md gilt “yd/ ...” anniyyah anni amna‘ham. wa Id ygulun Ion. 
gilt “yd ‘iyal ‘bid ibin s‘aldn” u humyitubgun 1 ' ‘alayy sayy bilman‘ u sayy muhu 
bilman‘ wld xalloni dsal alges, wu hu killin ygarrir irsdnih gesihum hum. alii 
yhibb rikibti walli yhibb yidi walli/—dallinin mn almawt. dabhin almaygan 
ams warrwalah: “almaygan yd tayir almaygan yd tayir”. “ya rgdlya senin law 
hi dilul aggubha”. gdlaw “la wallah law haydtak ‘aleha ma tagzubha. hinna 
la gannabt ‘anna dibihna”. wallah wafikkuhum wa‘aggibhum agginra wakittihum 
bassa‘lb lyd md salmaw\ 

I caught up with them saying “Oh/ . . .”. My intention was to give 
them sanctuary” and they were standing not saying anything [i.e. ‘not 
doing anything’ possibly]. I said “Lads over here to Ibn Sa'lan” [i.e. 
offering himself as a protector to the surrounded enemy] and they 
rushed over to me, some whom I had offered protection to and some 
whom I had not 12 and they didn’t let me get to the camels [to claim 
a prize], and they were all dragging their bridles, their camels [i.e. 
they were riderless and easy pickings]. Some were kissing my knee, 
some kissing my hand and some/—[i.e. the enemy seeking protection] 
they were afraid of death as they had killed Maygan the day before 


11 yitubgun is from atbag ‘to rush’, not to be confused with tabbag ‘to jump down’. 

12 Here again is a technicality of bedouin warfare which is not quite clear. 
Sowayan suggested it might mean ‘both the ones he originally gave protection to 
and others who rushed over to claim it too’. 
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and the Rwalah [were calling out] “Vengeance for Maygan. Vengeance 
for Maygan”. [I said ] 13 “Oh wretched men, [let me get] one thing if 
only a riding camel that I can take” [i.e. to claim a prize]. They said 
“No by God, even if it is worth your life, you mustn’t go and get it. 
If you leave us we will be killed”. So anyway I rescued them and got 
them away behind al-Garlrah and let them run off down the ravine 
until they were safe. 


12. Sanctuary 

An important factor, of which a graphic example occurs in the pre¬ 
vious passage and which acted as a safety valve in this situation of 
unremitting aggression, was the custom of sanctuary known as daxalah 
or man\ the fugitive being known as daxll or mini 1 . A person being 
pursued for vengeance could seek refuge with a well-known shaykh 
or other personality and be afforded sanctuary. The verb ‘to give 
sanctuary’ is daxxal or adxal ‘bring in’. The point of this was to 
achieve a breathing space while tempers cooled, when some arrange¬ 
ment for compensation could be made with the offended party. The 
condition of this was that the sanctuary seeker should, as above, 
grasp the body of the intended rescuer or, if in a tent, grasp one 
of the centre tent poles. The rescuer will then declare that the fugi¬ 
tive is under his protection ( biwaghih literally ‘in his face’, i.e. ‘within 
the shadow of his honour’). Among one tribe, the Al Zafir, the giv¬ 
ing of sanctuary had reached the level of an aesthetic and was sym¬ 
bolized by the tent of the shaykh from among the Al Suwayt lineage 
of any period and signalled by a white square of cloth sewn on the 
surface of the tent above the centre pole. This tent, by a tradition 
going back to the incident of ‘The Pool of Oaths’ mentioned above 
on p. 127 is referred to as al-bwayt ‘the little tent’ and the ruling 
shaykh at any time was referred to as ra‘i al-bwayt ‘master of the lit¬ 
tle tent’. The sanctity of the bwayt among the Zafir led them to 
break the truce at the Pool of Oaths on the technicality that the 
fugitive sought refuge at the tent, when the shaykh of the time, 
Dugayyim, was not present, and that the tent was not involved in 


13 In dramatic passages it is possible, when there is an exchange of words to 
leave out the verb ’to say’. For further examples of this see Ingham (1993:24-25). 
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the truce. This action is described in the following passage from 
Ingham (1986a:57, 61). 

\wila dgayyim yamm allaggah wild hu gay min albet. wlawinn dgayyim gdyak 
assef bidrd c u: ‘wis afilm?’ gal: ‘wis beni u benak?’ gal: ‘beni u benak alii yagta c 
waghak u yadxal ‘alayya aHikiyyaw’. gal: ‘hdda ‘indak gita‘ wagin’, gal: ‘wenu 
md adillu’. gal: ‘balbwet’. gal: ‘albwet? albwet md ‘dhad. afahad beni ana wiyydk 
wana md gani ahad’. u yisill assef u titdrad alxel\ 

Then suddenly Dugayyim came to the uproar, on his way from his 
family. Up he came with his sword cradled in his arm: ‘What has 
happened?’ he said. Sufug 14 said: ‘What is our agreement?’. He said: 
‘Our agreement is that whoever dishonours you and comes to me for 
protection, I will turn him over to you’. He said: ‘That man who is 
with you has dishonoured me’. He said: ‘Where is he? I don’t know 
which he is’. He said: ‘In the little tent’. He said: ‘The little tent? But 
the little tent did not make any agreement. The agreement is between 
me and you and nobody has yet come to me’. And he drew his sword 
and drove off the horsemen. 


13. Conclusion 

Although the state of intertribal warfare and raiding no longer exists 
in Arabia, there are still people who remember these days and oth¬ 
ers who, although they did not take part in these actions, have at 
second hand a detailed knowledge of the way they were conducted. 
In recent years work by scholars such as Palva, Sowayan, Rosenhouse, 
Kurpershoek and Stewart has produced interesting texts from different 
areas from Central Arabia to the Sinai Peninsula which can still be 
used to amplify the excellent ethnographic work of earlier writers 
such as Musil. However such texts as these, which describe fast mov¬ 
ing action and numerous participants, are difficult to inteipret even 
when the initial hurdle of the vocabulary can be surmounted by the 
help of specialist native speakers and by comparison with other texts. 
They thus still provide a challenge to the researcher. 


14 His name is not mentioned here, but is apparent from earlier in the text, 
Sufug, the shaykh of the Garba Sammar. 
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JUDISCHES, CHRISTLICHES UND MUSLIMISCHES 
ARABISCH IN MOSSUL 

Otto Jastrow 
Erlangen 


1. Einleitung 

Wer wissenschaftlich iiber arabische Dialekte arbeitet, hat haufig ein 
bestimmtes arabisches Land, das ihn besonders fasziniert und zu dem 
er immer wieder zuriickkehrt. Fur Manfred Woidich, dem dieser be- 
scheidene Beitrag gewidmet ist, stand stets Agypten im Zentrum sei¬ 
ner Arbeit. Dieser—fast mochte man sagen—Fixierung auf Agypten, 
diesem iiber Jahrzehnte hinweg nicht nachlassenden Interesse ver- 
dankt die arabische Dialektologie Agyptens einige ihrer besten Werke. 
Weitere sind, wie man weiss, in Vorbereitung, und zu ihrer Vollendung 
sei dem Jubilar ein langes Leben und ungebrochene Schaffenskraft 
gewiinscht. 

Fur den Verfasser dieser Zeilen nimmt der Irak eine ahnlich beherr- 
schende Stellung ein. Das tragische Schicksal dieses Landes hat es 
jedoch mit sich gebracht, dass ich so gut wie nie an Ort und Stelle 
forschen konnte, von zwei kurzen Aufenthalten in den Jahren 1968 
und 1982 abgesehen, sondern nur ab und an mit ausgewanderten 
oder gefliichteten Bewohnern dieses ungliicklichen Landes arbeiten 
konnte. Meine Arbeiten iiber diverse jiidisch-arabische Dialekte des 
Irak basieren auf Feldforschungen in Israel, andere Materialien von 
muslimischen und christlichen Irakis wurden in Deutschland gesam- 
melt. Schliesslich hat die Faszination durch den Irak mich auch dazu 
gebracht, in der naheren geographischen Umgebung zu arbeiten, in 
der siidostlichen Tiirkei und in Nordostsyrien sowie, allerdings nur 
auf der Basis von gedruckten Quellen, iiber das Arabische von 
Uzbekistan. 

Der Ausloser meiner lebenslangen Fixierung auf den Irak war die 
Lektiire von Haim Blancs Buch Communal Dialects in Baghdad (1964), 
das schon bald nach seinem Erscheinen in meine Hande gelangte. 
Dieses schmale Buch von nur 170 Seiten Text ist fur mich bis heute 
eines der genialsten und mit Sicherheit das aufregendste Werk, das 
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je liber arabische Dialektologie verfasst wurde. Haim Blanc entwirft 
darin ein Panorama der gesamten mesopotamisch-arabischen Dialekt- 
landschaft, indem er die verfiigbaren Informationen zusammenfasst, 
durch eigene Forschungsmaterialien erganzt und zu der Geschichte 
des Zweistromlandes in Beziehung setzt. In Blancs eigenen Worten 
(1964:5): 

On the basis of the incomplete data furnished by the literature and 
by my informants, it seems possible to sketch a tentative outline of the 
dialect area that stretches from the Persian Gulf along and between 
the Tigris and Euphrates nearly up to the very sources of the two 
rivers on the Anatolian plateau. [. . .J Within this area one must first 
distinguish between two large groups of dialects, each of which shares 
a great number of basic features, and each of which correlates roughly 
with a regional subdivision and also (but even more roughly) with an 
ecological division. These two groups may be called (from the 1st pers. 
sing, of the perfect of the verb ‘to say’), respectively, qdltu -dialects and 
ga/^-dialects. 1 

Mit ‘ecological division’ bezieht sich Blanc auf die Unterschiede zwi- 
schen ansassiger (sedentary) und nicht-ansassiger (non-sedentary) Bevol- 
kerung; ebenso bedeutsam ist die Unterscheidung zwischen Muslimen 
und Nicht-Muslimen. Darauf basierend entwirft Blanc folgendes 
Schema der Verteilung von qdltu- und gV^-Dialekten im mesopota¬ 
misch-arabischen Sprachraum (1964:6): 


Muslim 

non-Muslim 


(non-sed.) 

(sed.) 


Lower Iraq 

gdbt 

gdbt 

qdltu 

Upper Iraq 

gdbt 

qdltu 

qdltu 

Anatolia 

gdbt 

qdltu 

qdltu 


In Worten lasst sich die Verteilung von qdltu- und ga/^-Dialekten so 
beschreiben, dass die nicht-ansassige (stets muslimische) Bevolkerung 
grundsatzlich einen ga/^-Dialekt aufweist, die nicht-muslimische (stets 
ansassige) Bevolkerung grundsatzlich einen qdltu-Didlekt. Schwieriger 


1 Aus typographischen Griinden verwendet Blanc die Schreibung e, intendiert ist 
jedoch d (vgl. 1964:183, note 4). 
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wird es bei der ansassigen muslimischen Bevolkerung, bei der auch 
herkommliche geographische Kriterien ins Spiel kommen: Im siidli- 
chen und zentralen Irak sprechen die ansassigen Muslime g?/3£-Dialekte, 
im Nordirak und in Anatolien qgltu- Dialekte. Die Dialektgrenze ver- 
lauft nordlich von Bagdad: Wahrend in Bagdad selbst die Muslime 
noch einen gj/^-Dialekt sprechen, herrscht in dem von sunnitischen 
Muslimen bewohnten Tikrit bereits ein <p/fe-Dialekt. 2 In Mossul 
schliesslich, das uns im folgenden noch beschaftigen soli, sind alle 
drei Religionsgemeinschaften vertreten und sprechen jeweils einen 
</;?/ta-Dialekt. 3 4 

Blancs historische Erklarung dieser komplizierten Dialektverteilung 
ist bis heute faszinierend zu lesen (1964:160ff. “Summary and con¬ 
clusion”, insbesondere 1964:168ff. “A glance at Iraqi history”) und 
braucht hier nicht im einzelnen rekapituliert zu werden. Im Grundsatz 
besagt seine Deutung, dass es sich bei den ^ 3 /fe-Dialekten um die 
Fortsetzung der mittelalterlichen irakischen Volkssprache (von der 
Abbasidenzeit bis zu den Mongoleneinfallen) handelt, wahrend die 
gdbt -Dialekte nach den Mongoleneinfallen in den Irak eindrangen, 
und zwar zunachst durch Rebeduinisierung des landlichen Sud- und 
Mitteliraks mit folgender Ansassigwerdung, sodann durch einen 
Zustrom landlicher Bevolkerung in die Stadte zur Zeit der Osmanischen 
Herrschaft. 

Die komplexe sprachliche Situation des gesamten mesopotamisch- 
arabischen Gebiets spiegelt sich beispielhaft in den sprachlichen 
Verhaltnissen der Stadt Bagdad, deren Beschreibung den Hauptteil 
von Blancs Werk ausmacht. Das Einzigartige der Bagdader Situation 
wird von Blanc (1964:3) wie folgt definiert: 

The basic feature of this situation is the unusually profound and 
sharply delineated dialectal cleavage that divides these populations'* into 
three nonregional dialect groups, corresponding to the three major reli¬ 
gious communities, namely the Muslims, the Jews and the Christians. 


2 Vgl. Jastrow (1983). 

3 Diese Fakten waren Blanc bekannt, vgl. (1964:10). 

4 D.h. der Bevolkerung von Bagdad sowie der weiter sudlich gelegenen Stadte 
Basra und Amara, fur die laut Blanc (1964:10) eine vergleichbare Situation gilt; die 
Verhaltnisse im Stidirak spielen jedoch in der weiteren Darstellung, die sich ganz 
auf Bagdad konzentriert, keine Rolle mehr. 
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Diese Dialekte, die nicht nach geographischen, sondern nach sozio- 
logischen Kriterien verteilt sind, nennt Blanc in seinem Buch (und 
bereits so im Titel) communal dialects, d.h. Dialekte, die mit den 
Religionsgemeinschaften [religious communities) korrelieren. Blancs Ergeb- 
nisse zu Bagdad lassen sich wie folgt zusammenfassen: Juden und 
Christen sprechen jeweils einen <p/fe-Dialekt, die Muslime dagegen 
einen gj/stf-Dialekt. Obwohl beides qdtu- Dialekte, unterscheiden sich 
Jewish Baghdadi (J) und Christian Baghdadi (C) jedoch erheblich von- 
einander. Blanc (1964:166) stellt fest, dass C insgesamt einen nord- 
licheren Charakter hat und sich in einigen Punkten mit Mossul 
beriihrt, wahrend J einzigartig ( unique) ist: “Within the qdtu group, 
there is no dialect so far investigated that bears a particularly close 
relationship to J”. 

Diese Darstellung kann man inzwischen soweit relativieren, dass 
einige besonders auffallige Merkmale von J eine Entsprechung im 
Dialekt von Tikrit hnden, z.B. die Elision von a in unbetonter offener 
Silbe [ktabtu ‘ich schrieb’, katbu ‘sie schrieben’) sowie seine Reduktion 
zu d in unbetonter geschlossener Silbe [fathdt ‘sie offnete’, fithdu ‘sie 
offnete es’), ferner die ungewohnliche Umgestaltung der Flexions- 
endungen des starken Verbums nach der Analogic des Verbums 
tertiae inhrmae ( yhtbdn ‘sie schi'eiben’, analog zu ymsdn ‘sie vergessen’). 5 
In Jastrow (1983) habe ich gezeigt, dass der Dialekt von Tikrit das 
gleiche Merkmal aufweist, wobei allerdings die Diphthone ay und aw 
noch erhalten sind, z.B. yhtbawn ‘sie schreiben’. 

Der muslimische Dialekt von Bagdad (M) unterscheidet sich sei- 
nerseits wiederum von den dorflichen gj/sADialekten des siidlichen 
Irak, z.B. durch die Aufgabe der GenusdifFerenzierung im Plural von 
Pronomina und Verbum sowie durch eine geringere Haufigkeit der 
Affrizierung von k > c und [q >) g > g. Dies passt in Blancs Deutung 
der irakischen Sprachgeschichte, die auf Bagdad bezogen besagt, dass 
die Muslime von Bagdad unter Osmanischer Herrschaft durch einen 
starken Bevolkerungszuzug aus landlichen Gebieten sprachlich iiber- 
formt wurden und den qoltu- Dialekt, den sie mit Sicherheit noch im 
14. Jhd. sprachen, zugunsten eines gj/^-Dialekts aufgaben; dieser ist 


5 Die grosse Mehrheit der neuarabischen Dialekte hat umgekehrt die Verba ter¬ 
tiae infirmae an das Starke Verbum angepasst, z.B. Muslimisch-Bagdadisch ykitbun 
‘sie schreiben’ und analog dazu yinsun ‘sie vergessen’. 
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jedoch nicht mit den landlichen Dialekten identisch, sondern hat in 
den genannten Merkmalen und anderen noch stadtische Ziige bewahrt. 
Juden und Christen blieben von dem Bevolkerungszuwachs sprach- 
lich unberiihrt, da sie nur innerhalb der eigenen Religionsgemeinschaft 
heirateten und gesellschaftlich weitgehend abgeschottet lebten. Wahrend 
Blanc bei den Christen einen gewissen Zuzug von Glaubensgenossen 
aus dem Norden ftir moglich halt, vertritt er die Meinung, dass die 
Juden keinen nennenswerten Zuwachs von ausserhalb erfahren haben. 


2. Der Dialekt von Mossul 

Die drittgrosste Stadt des Irak, das ca. 300 km nordlich von Bagdad 
gleichfalls am Tigris gelegene Mossul, weist neben der muslimischen 
auch alteingesessene christliche und jiidische Gemeinden auf. 6 7 Wie 
in Bagdad haben alle drei Religionsgemeinschaften Arabisch als 
Muttersprache/ anders als dort gibt es jedoch nicht die Spaltung in 
qsltu- und gdht- Dialekte; vielmehr sprechen alle drei Religionsgemein¬ 
schaften einen <p/ta-Dialekt. Dies war Blanc bereits bekannt, und er 
formuliert den Sachverhalt mit der ihm eigenen lakonischen Prazision 
(1964:10): 

From informants and from the literature (13) it is clear that members 
of all communities in Mosul speak a ya/to-dialect, as do those of 'Ana 
and (probably) those of Tekrlt and Flit. There are unquestionably sub- 
dialectal differences within those cities (my Jewish informant from Mosul 
happens to have a number of features different from my Christian and 
Muslim Mosul informants), but these may not correlate with commu¬ 
nal affiliation. Informants and literature (see note 13) attribute these 
differences to quarters within the city and to other variables (age, 
degree of education or modernization, ultimate provenience from some 
neighboring town). Though minor differences correlating with commu¬ 
nal affiliation may nevertheless exist, the situation is at all events quite 
different from that of Baghdad and Lower Iraq. 


6 Bzw. wies auf, denn aus Mossul wie aus dem ganzen Irak emigrierten die Juden 
in den Jahren 1950/1 nach Israel (vgl. Jastrow 1990b). 

7 In diesem Zusammenhang konnen wir die nicht arabisch sprechenden Gruppen 
wie etwa die verschiedenen aramaisch-sprachigen christlichen Gemeinden unbeach- 
tet lassen. 
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Die von Blanc innerhalb dieses Zitats zweimal zitierte Fussnote 13 
geht noch etwas weiter ins Detail; sie hat folgenden Wortlaut: 

This is based on statements by my informants, all of whom were quite 
conversant with the Baghdad situation and all of whom stated that 
differentiation does not run along communal lines in Mosul. The fact 
that my Jewish and Christian Mosul informants say e.g. hawk ‘there’ 
whereas my Muslim informants say hnuka or that my Jewish informant 
has e rather than i in the feminine ending of such words as bazzune 
(non-Jewish informants: bazzuni ) raises a question which I cannot ans¬ 
wer, viz. how far these differences actually correlate with communal 
affiliation. 

Zu dem Zeitpunkt, als Blanc diese Zeilen schrieb, gab es keine publi- 
zierten Texte aus Mossul, durch deren Auswertung man seine Ein- 
schatzung hatte verihzieren konnen. Die einzige Ausnahme bildeten 
die von Albert Socin (1882— 1883) in seinem Artikel “Der arabische 
Dialekt von Mosul und Mardin” achtzig Jahre zuvor veroffentlichten 
Texproben; die genaue Provenienz dieser Texte war jedoch unklar. 
Jedenfalls existierten keine zeitgenossischen Texte, schon gar nicht 
solche, die eindeutig die Sprachform einer der drei Religionsgemein- 
schaften reprasentierten. Im Laufe der Jahrzehnte ist es dem Schreiber 
dieser Zeilen gelungen, nach und nach diese Liicke notdiirftig zu 
schliessen. Dank der Mitarbeit einer alteren muslimischen Dame, die 
sich besuchsweise in Deutschland aufhielt, konnte ich 1979 Texte im 
Dialekt der Muslime von Mossul mit einer Dialektskizze veroffentlichen. 
Ab Mitte der 80er Jahre fuhrte ich mehrere Feldforschungskampagnen 
in Israel durch, um die noch greifbaren Dialekte der irakischen Juden 
zu dokumentieren (vgl. Jastrow 1990b). Dabei konnte auch der Dialekt 
der Juden von Mossul erstmals genauer untersucht werden (Jastrow 
1989a); dieser Artikel enthalt auch einen kurzen Text liber die Her- 
stellung von hbbe. Ein langerer Text fiber Brotbacken erschien 1991a, 
einige Schwanke im Dialekt der Juden von Mossul veroffentlichte 
ich 2001. Im letzten Teil des vorliegenden Artikels kann ich nun 
erstmals einen christlich-arabischen Text aus Mossul vorstellen, den 
ich im Jahr 2000 von einer etwa funzigjahrigen Frau aufgenommen 
habe, die als Asylsuchende nach Deutschland gekommen war. Einzel- 
heiten fiber die Sprecherin kann ich nicht mitteilen, um ihre Sicherheit 
nicht zu gefahrden. Aus dem gleichen Grunde wurden einige deut- 
sche Ortsangaben durch xxx unkenntlich gemacht; der beunruhi- 
gende Mittelteil des Berichts, in dem die Sprecherin anschaulich ihre 
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Probleme im Irak schilderte, musste ganz iibersprungen werden. Der 
Schlussteil der Aufnahme beschreibt die Zubereitung einiger volks- 
tumlicher Gerichte und eignet sich dadurch besonders zum Vergleich 
mit den fruher veroffentlichten judischen und muslimischen Texten. 
Da ich keine Gelegenheit hatte, mit der Sprecherin die Aufnahme 
nochmals durchzugehen, enthalt der Text einige lexikalische Unklar- 
heiten, die in der deutschen Ubersetzung mit [?] gekennzeichnet sind. 


3. Communal dialects in Mossul 

Wenn man das im vorhergehenden Abschnitt aufgezahle Textmaterial, 
also die in der Zwischenzeit veroffentlichten Texte im muslimischen, 
judischen und christlichen Dialekt von Mossul vergleichend durch- 
sieht, drangt sich der Eindruck auf, dass Blanc vielleicht etwas zu 
vorsichtig war, wenn er jede Aussage zur internen Differenzierung 
der communal dialects von Mossul ablehnte. Natiirlich stand Blanc— 
und ebenso die von ihm befragten einheimischen Informanten—ganz 
unter dem Eindruck der vom ihm so treffend bezeichneten unusually 
profound and sharply delineated dialectal cleavage , durch die die Situation 
in Bagdad charakterisiert ist. Verglichen damit mtissen in der Tat 
alle innerhalb der drei communal dialects von Mossul auftretenden 
Unterschiede als minimal erscheinen, umso mehr als alle drei ein- 
deutig ^/fe-Dialekte sind. Dass dennoch gewisse Divergenzen zu beob- 
achten sind, bezeugt ja schon die oben unter 2. zitierte Textpassage 
mit ihrer zugehorigen Fussnote. In meinem Aufsatz Notes on Jewish 
Maslawi, der 1989 in einem Haim Blanc gewidmeten memorial volume 
erschien, habe ich es unternommen, einige Unterschiede zwischen 
dem judischen und dem muslimischen Dialekt von Mossul aufzuzei- 
gen, die m. E. systematischen Charakter haben. Dabei zeigte sich 
auch, dass der jiidische Dialekt einen insgesamt etwas ‘nordlicheren’ 
Charakter hat, da er in den Punkten, in denen er vom muslimischen 
Dialekt abweicht, mit den anatolischen ^/fe-Dialekten ubereinstimmt. 
Der eigenstandige Charakter des Judisch-Maslawi diirfte aufgrund 
der in Jastrow (1989a) prasentierten Data nicht mehr ernsthaft bezwei- 
felt werden. Wie aber steht es nun mit dem christlichen Dialekt? Bei 
aller gebotenen Vorsicht angesichts einer einzigen Tonbandaufnahme 
von einer einzelnen Informantin lassen sich doch gewisse Beo- 
bachtungen machen, die sich vielleicht in Zukunft durch weitere 
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Data erharten lassen. So ist deutlich, dass in den Punkten, in denen 
der muslimische und der judische Dialekt divergieren, der christli- 
che Dialekt, soweit belegt, mit dem muslimischen zusammengeht. 8 
Zwei Punkte lassen sich aus dem Text gut dokumentieren: 

a) die J imala folgt dem irakischen, nicht dem anatolischen Modell: 

Jiidisch-M Muslimisch-M Christlich-M 

tamenln tamlnin tamlnln achtzig 

b) ebenso folgt auch der Vokal der Femininendung dem irakischen, 
nicht dem anatolischen Modell: 

Jiidisch-M Muslimisch-M Christlich-M 

hbbe hbbi hbbi Kibbe 

Auch wenn diese Beobachtungen noch durch weitere Materialien zu 
erharten sind und vielleicht auch erganzt werden konnen, ist die 
grossere Nahe der christlichen zur muslimischen Varietat bereits 
evident. Ob sich—abgesehen vom religionsspezifischen Wortschatz— 
iiberhaupt eindeutige Divergenzen zwischen Christlich- mid Muslimisch- 
Maslawi werden etablieren lassen, bleibt als Frage fur die Zukunft. 
Der judische Dialekt von Mossul ist jedenfalls in seiner Sonderstellung 
bestatigt. 


4. Text im Dialekt der Christen von Mossul 

1. ana kmtu qafol astigdl xayyata, bass qafa ma sarli atfdl, battaltu. qd'ddtu 
sdrtu rabbdt bet. w alhamdu lilldh hnnaya c ni habtna malihaya c ni ma mohtdgin 
ayy se. [.. .] 2. qmna,ya c ni dduriif sarot sa c bi c alma, ma baqa nteq mstahiml. 
qomna, tala c na. na c am. axadna wladna w tala c na. 3. [. . .] wsolna J Almanya, 
ana w obni, hada bzgayyog, w bmti ma c ayi. ba‘d ma WdSdl zogi w obni bkbig. 
4 . wsdlna J Almanya, [.. .] nzdna mon dssdhina msina, hahd masafa, gena 
slyara xadga honak, qmnabm, xabbrunna dpolis, ya c ni mhna ma n/gof luga 
almdni. 5 . xabaru ga . . siyart dlpolis gdtt 'alma, dabita ma'anu, dabit, 
sa’alna, qdmydhki ma'ana bd’mglizi, wladiy/gofun mgllzi bonti w dbni hako 
ma'dnu, 6 . qalbm mtim mnen? qdlu nohna 'iraqiym, qdlu simal?, qottulu la 3 
nohna man dlMosol w 'arab. qal tfaddalu ma'ana, w tala'na ma'dbm. 7. 


Wir folgen hier der Reihenfolge in Jastrow (1989a:285 ff.). 
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gahna wadddna Pl-markaz, axadu aqwal mdlotna, w qalli bddki mastamsak 
se? qattulu nadm bndi mostamsakat, mabti w mal- wladi, sallamtuhm-hiyam, 
ganasi c iraqi, daftar xddma mal zogi, kolla axaduha momna, w axadu aqwalna, 
qdlu hdda-huwwa. 8 . gagdtu qaltulu agid almastamsakat, qalli la, ma ysir, 
md-mPiki-hiyam. qdm qalli Imutargam qalli nahna, nabPtalki makdn ma ta- 
staqarrin, nabPtalki. 9 . ma baqa taqtu ahki kail se w qal-tu hdda-huwwa. 
gdbuna b-xxx. 10 . taniyom bd- c asa, gott wohdi, moduli c alena, 

gdht awraq mabtna qabt ema-mtom, gayyoh tgohun c ala xxx. 11. mhna ma 
m c gdf, gatt rmnsa’a axaddtna, waddbtna homk c al-kamp, ‘amlunna ‘Ausweis’^ 
w go sallamuna Ikamp, w bad, qabtli bad sdtt—tlyam, bddki tahqiq, mahkami 
honi. qattu hada-huwwa. 12 . pmmtabs tmanya, assabah gd hada sakerti Plena, 
qalli alyom c addkam tahqiq, qamna, gahna ana w abni. 13 . abni fat qabli, w 
tala c , tab'an ana ma-gaytunu, ga Imutargam ‘alayyi, qalli tfaddali anti, tla c i. 
taladtu. 14 . qe'de Imuhaqqiqa, sa’abt. . ., almutargam sdaim, anti mnen? qattula 
ana man a/Mosal. 15 . kam walad ‘addki? qattula ana c andi. . . tat-wlad bndi, 
abnen w banat. zogki? qaltula zogi alhamdilla tayyab, honi-huwwa, bass zogi 
w abni lakbig b-xxx, sollamu honak. 16 . sa’alatni anti mnen, w mawalidi w 
mawalid wladi w mawalid zogi w b-ema sani komzzawwagtu qattula b-satti 
sab c ln. 17 . mawalidki? qattula mawalidi- tnen w xamsfn. mawalid abanki 
lakbig? qattula sab c a w sab c in. qabt lazgayyag? qattula mawalid taminin. w 
albamt? arba c w tmanin . 9 

18 . qal-btli. . ., sa?abtni ya c ni, asbab alxuriig maloti man al'irdq. qallatli 
aswaqt tala c ti man al'iraq? qattula tala c tu xamsta c s sab‘a man al'iraq. 19 . qallatli 
esab wsalti? qattula sottois sab c a wasaltu Slobya, qarya b-Turkiyyi. sab c ata c s 
sab c a wsalna Stanbul. 20 . qabt man Stanbul- esab gahti? qaltula gahtu bet 
almuharrab huwwa alkonastalamna, saqqa maldtu, mantaqa asma Harbiya. 21 . 
dallena c andu li arbda tmanya, ga ssd c a c asga b-allel, c asga c asga w mss biha 
hbkad, gd Plena Imuharrab. qal yalla hassa c assdhna mawgudi ida tatla'un. 
22 . tallaPa b-assahina, almuharrab, w almuharrab maPna. hadak alwaqat la 
a c gof talaPa b-ossafina, aw talaPa b-oFagod, assiyara qamat tamsi, aw talaPa 
b-attayyara mb a c gaf bad. 23 . limma wsalna idd'as tmanya, kanot biha ssaP 
iddbs hakod tnabs, honi b-xxx, md- c gof xxx, ma- c gaf as-ysammuha, honak naz- 
zalna, almuharrab, qal hay Almanya, huwwa gdh. 24 . sdaim P-lsahina, 
qattulu sdhina beda, katabi xadga, ana ma- c gaf aqra anglizi. assayaq? qaltu 
ma J gaf sakl assayaq, ya c ni b-saraha ma- c gofu. 

[• • •] 


9 Wechsel von der Maslawi-Form zur Koine-Form. 
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25. 'addna b-alMosal, hbbi maslawi, addna hbbat qesi, 'addna hbbat yaxni, 
‘addna paca, ma'rufa b-alMosal. . . b-annasbi 1-aFakldt, baqlawat, alhalawiyat, 
as-maya'gabak aklat, b-alMosal 'dddna. 26. w hay alkabbi mashura mal Mosal, 
hbbi kbigi, mal bargal, hbbat qesi mal 'id ras assani, hbbdt yaxni mal 'id 
almilad, ya'ni paca, munasabat, 'ala tul, 'iraqiyin-nahna, w xassatan b-alMosal, 
assabah ma yaftarun ilia paca. xassatan largel [. . .] 27. hbbdt dqesi, na'am. 
hbbdt dlqesi, mnqa' dttdmman, fagdd tat sd'dt arba' sa'dt, aku mdnmm yd- 
nqa'unu man al'asar li-ssabah, ana ma hntu anqa'u, fagdd sd'ten kan ykaffini. 
28. hntu atram laham, habag, soft, adaqqa ma'anu, ma' attamman, w a'mal 
hasi malam, tab'an atram alhabag, axallilu tagaf. axallilu basal, w bharat, 
akattala, hay hbbatyaxni nsammiha nahna, axallila hammas, 'dam mal ganam 
mal. . hay atbaxa hahd. 29. hbbat qesi, ahsiha laham bbahdu, laham w 
tagaf bala basal, hay hbbat qesi—hay mal. yaxni illi haketulak-hiya, hay mal 
qesi, akattala zgegi, ne'mi. 30. hbbat qesi, axallila qesi, halu, qasab. aku 
mannam yxallola zbib. ana ma-xallila fbib ya'ni allulad ma ya'gabam zbib, 
b-dkad, axallila tin, axallila laham, ba-'ddm, halu axallila swayy halu, xatar 
ya'ni Id tkun halwi ktig, w ma' al.qesi. 31. [OJ: w alpaca slon ysawwuha?\ 
ah alpaca! na'am. alpaca, aku mannam ya'malun mal xaguf mal ganam, aku 
mannamyxallon mal baqar ma'dham. 32. mal xaguf axad algas, almaqedam, 
alhgsi, asmatam mdif b-mayy magli, asmata hllata anaddafa, hash aFusul, 
w akassag algas, afalUsuya'ni ma makan almaxlaq, bass afsaxu algas, anaddafu 
nadif axallinu b-safha, 33. w a'mal. almaqedam malatu nafs asse, w alhgsi 
malu, mayy hagg, ahattla may hagg, atammasa w asil gasa hatta tandaf ssig 
beda, matal attalag. 34. axsala nadif ya'ni hasab ma wehad. . . xatar yastahiha 
tkun nadif. axallila asam hahd bharat, aku mannam yxallola bharat alhgsi, 
aku mannam ma yxallola, ana axallila aqul ta'ma yatla' atyab. axalliha b- 
safha. 35. agib bombdratf axsalam nadif aqallabam, ahakkam, axallilam 
swayya hamad 'aleham xatar la ddall zafaga biyam, w ahakkam arga' aqallabam 
ahattam b-safha. 36. agi atram alldham mdlati, axsal attamman, axalli swayya 
turn biha, aku . . . hasab mb wehad. ya'gabu, aku mannam yxallola turn aku 
mannam mb yxallola, 37. a'mala, w arga' aq'ad axayyat alkipdydt axcyyatam. 
b-xet abyad axcyyatam. ahsiha, w albombardt ahsiham, asadd gusam, anaqqabam 
b-assaffud. xatar tastawi, w alkipdydt , * 11 38. axalli /gas w almaqedam, 
qolat 12 . . . astad, anta 'arabi w addahar hri’akalt paca, man hahd qattas’alni 
'a-lpaca. 39. axallila Iqolat w ahatt. . .yastawi taqriban laham aggas 'a-nnass. 


10 < kurd. bumbar ‘Dickdarm (bei Schlachtvieh)’. 

11 Zur Etymologie vgl. Aschuri kepaye [pi.] ‘mit Reis gefullter Pansen’. 

12 < tiirkisch kol ‘Arm; Vorderfuss’. 
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w axalli Ikipayat w dlbombarat. w tdstawi, w asila. 40. baqa dlli yo‘gdbu 
yxallila hamddyd c sdr foqa, dlliygld ma yxalliha hasab ma y/gtbu yakdla. 41. 
[QJ: w bcdd dFakdl ygidun . . .] cay! cay, na c am, cay dssamawdr. [OJ: slon 
y/rnalun decay oFiraqi ?] 42. cay oFiraqi, b-dssamawdr, cay dssamawdr. naFam. 
kan c oddna mhna samawdr c ala tul. kan mahtot b-olmatbax c a-ssmk, w ema 
l-ydgiysdbb w yosgab. na c am, kan yosgabun cay .. . 43. [OJ: ya c ni ssamawdr 
ydstdgdl w kull manygid. . .] e! mahtot mahrna kan, b-znmsbi l-abubm arba c 
w c dsrin sa c a cay kan y/gobu. xdssatan b-dssdte ma hnna mtjtnu dssamawdr 
abadan, nidn dssobdh w lla ma nnam, natfinu. 44. [OJ: slon dssamawdr, aku 
qdsom, may hdgg . . ..J na c am w dllax quri zgayydg, ydtxalla ccay binu, wyd- 
txallalu swayya may, w ydtxalla foq hada . . . dllax mal may, w ‘a-lhardra 
yslr, yothammag. 


Ubersetzung 

1. Vorher hatte ich als Schneiderin gearbeitet, doch als ich Kinder 
bekam, gab ich das auf. Ich wurde Hausfrau. Gottseidank lebten wh¬ 
in guten wirtschaftlichen Verhaltnissen, es fehlte uns an nichts. [. . .]. 

2. Schliesslich wurden die Verhaltnisse fur uns sehr schwierig, wir 
konnten es nicht mehr ertragen. Da zogen wir weg. Ja, wir nahmen 
unsere Kinder und zogen weg. [. . .] 3. Wir kamen in Deutschland 
an, ich und mein Sohn, dieser jtingere Sohn, und meine Tochter 
war bei mir. Mein Mann und mein alterer Sohn waren noch nicht 
angekommen. 4 . Wir kamen in Deutschland an, [. . .] wir stiegen 
aus dem Lastwagen und gingen ein Stuck, da sahen wir dort einen 
grunen Wagen. Wir sagten zu ihnen: Benachrichtigt fur uns die 
Polizei,—wir konnten ja kein Deutsch. 5. Sie riefen an, und es 
kam . . . der Polizeiwagen kam zu uns gefahren, eine Polizeibeamtin 
war mit dabei. Der Polizeibeamte fragte uns, er sprach englisch mit 
uns. Meine Kinder konnen englisch, meine Tochter und mein Sohn 
redeten mit ihm. 6 . Er fragte sie: Woher seid ihr? Sie sagten: Wir 
sind Iraker.—(Aus dem) Norden? Ich antwortete ihm: Nein, wir sind 
aus Mossul, und wir sind Araber. Er sagte: Kommen Sie bitte mit 
uns, und wir fuhren mit ihnen. 7. Sie brachten uns zum Revier. 
Dort nahmen sie unsere Aussagen entgegen. Er fragte mich: Haben 
Sie irgendwelche Dokumente? Ich sagte: Ja, ich habe Dokumente, 
fur mich und meine Kinder. Ich handigte sie ihnen aus, irakische 
Personalausweise und das Militardienstheft meines Mannes. Sie nah¬ 
men alles an sich, nahmen unsere Aussagen entgegen und sagten: 
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Das war’s. 8 . Daraufhin wollte ich die Dokumente wiederhaben, 
doch er sagte: Nein, das geht nicht, wir konnen sie Ihnen nicht 
geben. Da sagte der Dolmetscher zu mir: Wir werden sie Ihnen 
zuschicken, an Ihren Aufenthaltsort. 9 . Da konnte ich nichts mehr 
sagen und dachte mir: Das war’s. Sie brachten uns in das ‘Heim’ 
in xxx. 10 . Am folgenden Tag beim Abendessen kam eine Frau, die 
fur uns zustandig war. Sie brachte uns unsere Papiere und sagte: 
Wer sind Sie? Sie werden nach xxx fahren. 11. Wir wussten nicht 
Bescheid, doch es kam ein Kleinbus, der uns abholte und uns dort 
ins Lager brachte. Sie machten uns ‘Ausweise’ und uberstellten uns 
ins Lager. Dann sagte sie noch zu mir: In einer Woche haben Sie 
hier eine Tknhorung, eine Verhandlung. Ich dachte: Das war’s. 12 . 
Am 12.8. kam morgens der Verwalter [?] zu uns und sagte zu mir: 
Heute haben Sie die Anhorung. Darauf machten wir uns auf, mein 
Sohn und ich. 13 . Mein Sohn ging als erster hinein und kam wie- 
der heraus, doch ich sah ihn nicht. Dann kam der Dolmetscher zu 
mir und sagte: Kommen Sie jetzt bitte mit. Ich ging hinein. 14 . Die 
Untersuchungsbeamtin sass da und fragte . . . Der Dolmetscher fragte 
mich: Woher sind Sie? Ich antwortete: Ich bin aus Mossul. 15 . 
Wieviele Kinder haben Sie? Ich antwortete ihm: Ich habe drei Kinder, 
zwei Sohne und eine Tochter.—Ihr Mann? Ich sagte zu ihr: Mein 
Mann ist Gottseidank am Leben, er ist hier jd.h. in Deutschland], 
doch mein Mann und mein alterer Sohn behnden sich in xxx, sie 
haben sich dort bei den Behorden gemeldet. 16 . Sie fragte mich 
nach meiner Herkunft, meinem Geburtsdatum, dem Geburtsdatum 
meiner Kinder und meines Mannes, und in welchem Jahr ich gehei- 
ratet hatte. Ich sagte: 1976. 17 . —Ihr Geburtsjahr? Ich sagte: Mein 
Geburtsjahr ist 1952.—Das Geburtsjahr Ihres alteren Sohnes? Ich 
sagte: 1977.—Der jiingere? Ich sagte: 1980.—Die Tochter?- 1984. 

18 . Sie fragte nach den Griinden fur meine Ausreise aus dem 
Irak. Sie sagte: Wann haben Sie den Irak verlassen? Ich antwortete: 
Ich habe den Irak am 15.7. verlassen. 19 . Sie fragte weiter: Wohin 
sind Sie gefahren [word: angekommen]? Ich sagte: 7km 16.7. kam 
ich in Silopi an, einem Dorf in der Turkei. 7km 17.7. kamen wir in 
Istanbul an. 20 . Sie sagte: Wohin reisten Sie von Istanbul? Ich sagte: 
Ich begab mich in das Haus des Fluchthelfers, der uns in Empfang 
genommen hatte, in seine Wohnung im Stadtviertel Harbiye. 21 . 
Wir blieben bis zum 4.8. bei ihm. Dann, nachts um zehn, so gegen 
zehn, halb elf, kam der Fluchthelfer zu uns und sagte: Los, der 
Lastwagen steht jetzt bereit, wenn ihr bitte einsteigen wollt. 22 . Der 
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Fluchthelfer liess uns auf den Lastwagen steigen, und er selber [fuhr] 
mit uns. Zu diesem Zeitpunkt war mir nicht klar, ob wir mit dem 
Schiff reisen wiirden oder iiber Land, als das Auto losfuhr, oder ob 
wir mit dem Flugzeug reisen wiirden,—ich wusste es noch nicht. 23. 
Bis wir am 11.8. ankamen, so gegen elf, zwolf Uhr, hier in xxx, 
oder vielleicht in xxx, ich weiss nicht, wie sie [den Ort] nennen. 
Jedenfalls liess uns der Fluchthelfer dort aussteigen. Er sagte: Das ist 
Deutschland, und ging. 24. [Der Dolmetscher] fragte mich nach 
dem Lastwagen, ich sagte ihm: Ein weisser Lastwagen mit einer grii- 
nen Aufschrift, [aber] ich kann kein Englisch lesen.—Der Fahrer? 
Ich sagte: Ich weiss nicht, wie der Fahrer aussieht. Ich weiss es, ehr- 
lich gesagt, wirklich nicht. 

[...] ' 

25. Bei uns in Mossul gibt es die ‘Mossul -kdbbi’, es gibt die 
Aprikosen -kdbbi, es gibt die kdbbdt yaxni, es gibt die paca , die ist bekannt 
in Mossul. . .Was die Speisen angeht, die Baklawa, die Siissigkeiten— 
alles was dir an Speisen gefallt, das gibt es bei uns in Mossul. 26. 
Die bekannte Mossul-feMi, die grosse, aus Weizengriitze, ferner die 
Aprikosen-A»Mz am Neujahrsfest, die kdbbdt yaxni an Weihnachten, 
und die paca bei alien Anlassen; wir sind ja Iraker, und vor allem 
in Mossul. . . am Morgen fruhstiicken sie nichts ausser paca , vor allem 
die Manner [. . .]. 27. Jawohl, die Aprikosen-AaMz. Dazu weichen 
wir den Reis ein, etwa drei, vier Stunden lang. Manche weichen ihn 
vom Nachmittag bis zum Morgen ein; das habe ich nicht gemacht, 
zwei Stunden haben mir ausgereicht. 28. Ich hackte Fleisch, reines 
Muskelfleisch, und stampfte es zusammen mit dem [eingeweichten] 
Reis. Ich machte die Fiillung, dazu hackte ich das Muskelfleisch und 
mischte Stiicke vom Fettschwanz darunter. Ich ftigte Zwiebeln und 
Gewiirze hinzu und formte die Teigtaschen. Das nennen wir kdbbdt 
yaxni. 13 Ich fugte Kichererbsen hinzu und Knochen vom Schaf und 
kochte es so. 29. Die Aprikosen-A;?Mz fullte ich nur mit Fleisch, Fleisch 
und Stiicken vom Fettschwanz, ohne Zwiebeln. Diese Aprikosen-AaMz— 
das, was ich dir zunachst erzahlt habe, war die kdbbdt yaxni —, diese 
Aprikosen-AaMz forme ich zu kleinen, zierlichen Teigtaschen. 30. Zu 
der Aprikoscn-ATW fiige ich Aprikosen, Traubensyrup und Datteln 
hinzu. Manche Leute fiigen Rosinen hinzu, doch ich fiige keine 


13 Entgegen der Absichtserklarung zu Beginn von Satz 27 spricht die Informantin 
doch zuerst iiber hbbdt yaxni. 
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Rosinen hinzu, denn die Kinder mogen keine Rosinen. Ich fuge 
Feigen 14 hinzu, Fleisch, Traubensyrup gebe ich ein bisschen hinzu, 
damit sie nicht zu suss wird, und dann eben die Aprikosen. 31. [OJ: 
Und wie bereitet man die paca zu?] All, die paid Jawohl. Manche 
machen sie vom Lamm, vom Flammel, und manche machen sie 
vom Rind. 32. Vom Lamm nehme ich den Kopf, die Fiisse, den 
Pansen, und briihe sie sauber ab, mit kochendem Wasser. Ich briihe 
alles ab und saubere es, wie es sich gehort, und dann zerbreche ich 
den Kopf, d.h. ich spalte ihn der Lange nach [?]. Ich ziehe den 
Kopf ab [?], mache ihn schon sauber und lege ihn zur Seite. 33. 
Mit den Fiissen mache ich das gleiche. Den Pansen behandle ich 
mit heissem Wasser, ich tauche ihn in heisses Wasser und ziehe die 
oberste Haut ab, damit er sauber wird und weiss wie Schnee. 34. 
Ich wasche ihn sauber, so sauber und appetitlich, wie man ihn sich 
wiinscht. Ich fiige ein bisschen Gewiirz hinzu,—manche geben Gewiirz 
an den Pansen, manche nicht, ich gebe Gewiirz hinzu, weil ich Unde, 
dass er dann besser schmeckt. Ich lege den Pansen zur Seite. 35. 
Dann nehme ich die Darme, wasche sie sauber, wende sie um und 
schabe sie ab. Ich fiige etwas Zitronensaure hinzu, damit kein fetti- 
ger Geruch an ihnen haften bleibt. Ich schabe sie ab, wende sie 
erneut um und lege zur Seite. 36. Nun hacke ich mein Fleisch, 
wasche den Reis, gebe etwas Knoblauch dazu—wie es einem eben 
schmeckt, es gibt welche, die Knoblauch dazugeben, und welche, 
die keinen dazugeben. 37. Dann setze ich mich hin und nahe die 
Pansenteile zu, ich fiille sie und nahe sie mit einem weissen Faden 
zu. Ich fiille sie, und auch die Darme fiille ich, binde sie an den 
Enden zu und steche mit einem Bratenspiess Locher hinein, damit 
sie gar werden, und auch die Pansenteile. 38. Dann gebe ich den 
Kopf und die Fiisse hinzu . . . Herr Professor, Sie sind Araber, und 
ich glaube, Sie haben schon einmal paca gegessen, deshalb fragen 
Sie mich danach. 39. Ich gebe die Fiisse dazu und . . . Wenn das 
Kopffleisch etwa zur Halfte gar ist, gebe ich die Pansenteile und die 
Darme dazu. Wenn [die paca] gar ist, nehme ich sie [vom Feuer], 
40. Wer mochte, gibt Zitrone hinzu, die er dariiber auspresst, und 
wer will, gibt [keine Zitrone] hinzu, wie er [die paca ] eben essen 
mochte. 41. [OJ: Und nach dem Essen wollen sie . . .] Tee! Jawohl, 
Tee aus dem Samowar. [OJ: Wie bereitet man den irakischen Tee 


14 Wohl irrtumlich fur Datteln. 
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zu?] 42 . Den irakischen Tee, den Tee im Samowar, jawohl. Bei uns 
gab es dauernd einen Samowar. Er stand in der Kiiche auf der 
Spiile, und jeder der kam, goss sich ein und trank. Ja, sie tranken 
Tee . . . 43 . [OJ: Das heisst, der Samowar ist in Betrieb, und jeder 
der mochte . . .] Jawohl! Er stand auf alle Falle bereit. Zum Beispiel 
ihr Vater 15 wollte vierundzwanzig Stunden am Tag Tee. Vor allem 
im Winter haben wir den Samowar nie ausgehen lassen, vom Morgen 
bis zum Schlafengehen, dann erst machten wir ihn aus. 44 . [OJ: 
Wie ist der Samowar, es gibt ein Teil mit heissem Wasser . . .?] Ja, 
und das andere ist eine kleine Teekanne. In die tut man den Tee, 
man gibt etwas Wasser dazu, und dann stellt man sie auf das Dings, 
dieses Teil mit dem Wasser, und in der Hitze zieht der Tee und 
wird fertig. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF BEDOUIN 
DIALECTS IN SOUTHERN SINAI: 
PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 


Rudolf de Jong 

The Hague 


1. Introduction 

When some ten years ago I was working on research into the dialects 
of northern Sinai, I came across a dialect type which showed a num¬ 
ber of features that I suspected to be of southern Sinaitic origin. 
The dialect type was that of the SamcTnah and the ‘Agdylah (which I 
labeled ‘group II’ in de Jong 2000), who now live in and around 
the Gatyah oasis. One of my informants then told me that the SamcTnah 
had emigrated from the mountainous region called at-Tur in the 
south of Sinai some hundred years earlier; the region where we find 
the tribes whose dialects are the subject of this article. 

The reason that I suspected these group II dialects to be of south¬ 
ern Sinaitic origin was that several features in the vocabulary of the 
Gbdliyyah compiled by Tetsuo Nishio were strongly reminiscent of 
what I had heard in recordings I had made in group II (examples 
with references to Nishio 1992 will follow below). 

When Manfred Woidich one day mentioned that he still had some 
recordings and notes from held visits to the Gbdliyyah and Gararsah 
he had conducted in southern Sinai in 1966 and 1967, I asked his 
permission to use this material for a paper to be read at the fifth 
AIDA conference in Cadiz (Spain) in 2002, since it is my intention 
to expand my researches into Sinai dialects farther to the south. In 
the back of my mind lingered the idea to use his material to con¬ 
tribute to the present volume. 1 The following article is based on 


1 As one of his former students, I am especially pleased to contribute to this vol¬ 
ume in honour of Manfred Woidich, who is one of the ‘Grandmasters of Arabic 
dialectology’, and who, as a superb teacher, has been a great source of inspiration 
to me. To those readers who may spot somewhat less accurate observations in this 
article, I can only state in my defence that—to avoid spoiling the surprise—this 
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some twelve hours of Manfred Woidich’s own recordings, which I 
wrote out in June 2002 in Dahab with the help of my regular infor¬ 
mant from the north, Mohammad Sa c di c Ali il-Hirs, whom I should like 
to thank here. 

In this article I shall present some of my initial findings. The aim 
of this article cannot be to be exhaustive on this topic, but is merely 
to highlight some of the linguistic features that strike one’s ear when 
one hears these dialects. It is my intention however to publish more 
on southern Sinaitic dialects over the coming years. The question of 
whether the dialects of the Gararsah and Gbaliyyah are actually sufficiently 
similar to be grouped together in the same typological group will 
have to be resolved at a later stage. 2 To put matters in a larger 
dialect-geographical perspective, a number of references will be made 
to publications on other Bedouin dialects spoken in the region (par¬ 
ticularly those of the northern Sinai and the Negev). 

The map below illustrates where the Bedouin tribes of southern 
Sinai were found around 1945: 


Approximate distribution of Bedouin tribes in southern Sinai 
(map is not to scale) 

Suez 



time I had to do without the scrutiny of his sharp eye while cooking up this ‘Dutch 
treat’ for him. 

2 The dialect of the Tarabln (of the south) is clearly not part of this southern 
group, nor are observations made here meant to include any of the dialects of tribes 
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2. Phonology 


2.1 Vowel phonemes and diphthongs 

Dialects in southern Sinai have three short vowel phonemes /a/, 
/i/ and /u/ and long vowels /T/, /a/ and /u/. Raising ( J imala) of 
the long /a/ is considerable in environments not influenced by velar- 
isation and the phonetic quality then reached may be as high as 
slightly under cardinal vowel 3 [e]. * * 3 Velarisation will result in allo- 
phones of the phonemes /a/ and /a/ around cardinal vowel 5 [a]. 
A preceding h or c will bring their phonetic value to near cardinal 
vowel 4 [a]. 4 

In velarised environments, and also when h, or c precedes (x and 
g tend to be already velarised in the vicinity of u or u) /u/ and /u/ 
will be lowered towards cardinal vowel 7 [o]. 

Although phonemic opposition of the short high vowels /i/ and 
/u/ can certainly be said to be limited—velarisation will often trig¬ 
ger the appearance of u, rather than i —a more detailed conclusion 
on this topic can only be drawn on the basis of more material. 

Where reflexes of Classical Arabic diphthongs are concerned, it 
appears that typically southern Sinai dialects are characterised by 
monophthongs in all positions, 5 which yields the additional long vowel 
phonemes /e/ and /o/. Examples of such monophtongisation are 
for *ay: bet ‘house’, der ‘monastery’, c es ‘bread’, khelah ‘reference to a 
small dark-coloured horse’, def ‘guest’ and bselah ‘small onion’. For 
*aw examples are: yom ‘day’, gogjt ‘my husband’, gotart ‘I went’, hoi 
‘year’, xof ‘fear’ and c Oda ‘male given name’. Phonetic overlapping 
of /T/ with /e/, and of /u/ with /o/, as in the dialects of the Negev 
(see Blanc 1970:118) and group I in northern Sinai (de Jong 
2000:67~69), was not observed. 


other than those mentioned. I have also refrained here—for the time being—from 
distinguishing between the tribes. This will be done after more material has become 

available. 

3 The allophones for /a/ are basically as described for eastern Sarqawiy, see 
Woidich (1979:77). 

4 The numbering of the cardinal vowels refers to Daniel Jones’ standard refer¬ 
ence points. 

5 Unlike dialects of group I of the north, which have diphthongs when back spi¬ 
rants or velarised consonants precede, cf. Blanc (1970:118—119) and de Jong 
( 2000 : 86 - 88 ). 
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In many dialects a preserved diphthong due to Systemzwang 6 is 
often aw in the word mawgud ‘present’, but this particular example 
was recorded as megud. Reflexes of diphthongs formed with the ini¬ 
tial semivowel w as the first root consonant in the pattern maC l C 2 uC 3 
are somewhat confusing anyhow; what had been recorded as merakah 
for ‘cushion supporting the thigh [i.e. wirk\ of a camel rider’ in the 
north, 6 7 appeared as morakah in southern Sinai, and (conversely) in 
southern Sinai, instead of expected mawlud (root w-l-d), meliid ‘born’ 
was heard. 

Long vowels may sometimes be shortened in unstressed positions 
(and then especially so in more rapid speech or ‘allegro’ forms), but 
will more regularly be realised as long, e.g. saldmit u k ‘greetings to 
you [m. sg.] ’. Shortening of long vowels when they precede a clus¬ 
ter of consonants (like for instance in the dialect of Cairo) is not a 
feature of dialects of southern Sinai, e.g. bydkluw ‘they eat’. 

Although the distinction may be lost in allegro speech, final -uw 
and -iy, as the verbal endings of (m. and f.) pi. and of the 2nd ps 
sg. f. (respectively) are often audibly diphthongal in slower speech, 8 
and are then distinguishable from forms that have suffixed -u and 
-i or -z, e.g. sim c uw ‘they heard’ will then contrast with sim c u ‘he heard 
him’ (where in more careful speech one might also hear a slight h- 
like off-glide: sim c u h ) and ibniy ‘build! [imperative]’ will in such cases, 
although minimally, contrast with ibni ~ ibni ‘my son’. 

2.2 Consonantal phonemes 

Wide-spread secondary velarisation, which tends to colour /a/ and 
/a/ towards cardinal vowel 5 and will often trigger the appearance 
of short u instead of i, is a prominent feature of dialects of south- 


6 The German term Systemzwang refers to the need apparently felt by speakers 
to avoid forms that are not morphologically transparent; the diphthong aw in mawgud 
is in many dialects, such as for instance Cairene Arabic, not monophthongized to 
become o, because a conceivable form *mdgud would no longer be recognizable as 
the result of arranging the three root radicals w-g-d on the morphological pattern 
for the passive participle maC I C 2 uC 3 (where the subscript numbering refers to root 
radicals 1, 2 and 3 respectively). 

7 I.e., in the dialects of groups III and IV, see de Jong (2000:346 and 422, both 
under § 2.1.1.1). 

8 The same holds for the ending -iy of tertiae infirmae (either in perfect as in 
ligiy ‘he found’ or in imperfect as in yimsiy ‘he goes’), and also for the -iy ending 
of nisba adjectives. 
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ern Sinai. 9 Such velarisation tends to spread through the word from 
primary emphatics, but certain environments seem to create their 
‘own’ velarisation. This occurs in particular where l is found near 
x, g and g, as in e.g. galb ‘heart’, naxal ‘date palms’, gal ‘he said’, 
xal ‘uncle’, suglat ‘genitive exponent f. pi.’ (as was already noticed 
by Blanc 1970:127-130). Often r preceded by a or a will be velarised 
as well, as in gar ‘neighbour’, barra ‘outside’, sagarah ‘tree’. 

Most Bedouin dialects have three interdental phonemes: 10 /t/, /d/ 
as the regular reflexes of Classical Arabic (henceforth CA) *t and 
*d, and the emphatic /d/ as the reflex for both CA *d and *d. This 
situation is also found in the dialects of the Mzenah, Gararsah and 
Gbaliyyah (see also Nishio 1992:XIII). An example for t is talatih 
‘three’ and for *d xad ‘he took’. Examples for *d are darabu ‘he hit 
him’ and iddab c ah ‘the hyena’, and for *d c adm ‘bone’. In loans from 
Modern Standard Arabic (henceforth MSA), probably via Cairene 
Arabic, * 11 a reflex z for *d may be heard, such as mazbut ‘right, cor¬ 
rect’. The voiced sibilant £ was heard for *d in the MSA loan ba c ad 
zalik ‘after that’ and r for *t in hadsih ‘accident’. In talat t-iyyam ‘three 
days’ the second t (of talat ) had completely assimilated to the fol¬ 
lowing t. 

The reflex for CA *q is voiced g, which, as in all known dialects 
of Sinai, is not palatalised, e.g. galbi ‘my heart’, suwwag ‘driver’ and 
(two instances in) agta c ragabatu ‘I cut [imperf.] his throat’. 

CA *k has a straight forward k reflex, which is again without 
palatalisation. Unlike other Bedouin dialects in Sinai, however, dialects 
in southern Sinai—though not all—, like those of the Samtfnah and 
c Agaylah, have an extra phoneme /k/, where the lips are slightly 


9 As much as it is a feature of northern Sinai dialects. For more detail on this 
characteristic see de Jong (2000:70-74). 

10 There are some exceptions to the general rule of the development of inter¬ 
dentals to stops in sedentary dialects, see de Jong (2000:331-332 and n. 8 there). 
One notable exception in the region is the dialect of the Biyyadiyyah, where the 
stops t and d are the (merged) reflexes for *t and *t, and *d and *d respectively, 
whereas the merged reflex for *d and *d has remained interdental with the emphatic 
d, instead of a much more regular development resulting in d, which is character¬ 
istic of most sedentary dialects. [See al-Wer’s contribution to this volume, Eds. \ 

11 Since the dialects of southern Sinai have interdentals in their phoneme inven¬ 
tories, loans from MSA with sibilants used in approximation to (identical) MSA 
interdentals must have come to these dialects via a dialect that does not have inter- 
dentals in its inventory of phonemes. The dialect of Cairo (through the media, edu¬ 
cation, etc.) is then the most likely route via which such forms reached our dialects. 
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rounded and the k is articulated more towards the velum. A mini¬ 
mal pair to isolate /k/ and /k/ would be bet"k 12 ‘y° ur [ m - sg.] house’ 
and betk ‘your [f- sg.] house’. Some additional characteristics of 
phonology are: 

- *g has a g reflex; z (I.P.A. [ 3 ]) is seldom (Nishio (1992:XIV) also 
reports I.P.A. [d 3 ]). 

- s in *sams ‘sun’ has become s under influence of the initial s: sams 
(reported also in Nishio 1992:120) and *s in *sagarah has become 
s: sagarah ‘tree’ (Nishio 1992:129 reports sagara, but sagara is used 
by his ‘younger informant’s father’). 

- Like in many Bedouin dialects, *q has a k reflex in katal ‘hit, kill’. 

- Initial in *’asad ‘lion’ was heard with a y reflex: yasad. 

- In the presentative if (presumably *rcdd ‘see’) and the verb sa c al 
(* sa’al) * J has a c reflex (also mentioned in Nishio 1992:9). 

2.3 Treatment of final -a(h) 

Final -a(h), including the feminine morpheme -ah (the ta 3 marbutah), 
is usually raised to -ih (i.e. phonetically around [ 1 ], with a slight h ) 13 
unless such raising is prevented by preceding (either primarily or sec¬ 
ondarily) velarised consonants or x, h, g or Such raising is not lim¬ 
ited to pausal positions. Examples are: isslgih ‘[the game of] sigah\ 
Tiyahih ‘[name of tribe] Tayahah’, but kam ibselah kidiy. . T\ some¬ 
thing like] a couple of onions’, biddna nfikk tarbfah min ba'adha ‘we 
need to break up a square [positioning] of stones [in a sigah game]’, 
sawwa gahawah bil mishan ‘he made coffee with the pestle’, ana bakalUm u k 
kalam magbut, issirahah ‘I’m telling you what’s right, the truth’, gabuha 
luh bi Iguwwah ‘they brought her to him with force’ and adrah (notice 
the stressed initial a) u ‘dura sorghum’. On the other hand, I have 
also heard nafdh ‘useful’. 


12 The transcription with superscript ” is used here to indicate the liprounding 
which accompanies the considerable degree of velarisation. In Nishio (1992:178) the 
pronominal suffix is transcribed as ‘ku ~ok [. . .] in rapid speech, the last vowel 
/u/ is reduced to schwa, or often inaudible [...]’ and one of the examples is galamku 
‘your [m. sg.] pen’, which in the transcription used here would be galarrfk (note 
that stress in this form is an indication that the superscript ” should not be inter¬ 
preted here as an anaptyctic vowel, see remarks below in 5.1.4, remark **). 

13 This is considerably higher than Nishio (1992:XV) indicates (where usually car¬ 
dinal vowel 3 [e] is transcribed). 

14 Initial stressed a in reflexes of *CiCaC/CuCaC patterns and also *CuCa is 
quite common in the dialects of group II, but not in the other groups in the north, 
see de Jong (2000:§ 2.3.5. of chapters I—V). 
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In some instances reflexes of older -a or -a 3 endings were recorded 
as stressed (though short), e.g. (i)Gha 3 ‘Guha’. Usually however, reflexes 
of *-d( } ) are more similar to the feminine morpheme, e.g. wahid gab 
hatab min Musih [#] ‘somebody brought firewood from Musa’, ba c ad 
ilgadih ‘after lunch’ and a verb form nimnih [#] ‘we slept’. 15 A notable 
exception, however, is hniy ‘here’ (cf. GA *huna) (although ~ nihd( 3 )), 
where we find the type of extreme raising of final -a 3 more typically 
heard in dialects of group I (see de Jong 2000:80) and those of the 
Negev (see Blanc 1970:123-125). 


3. Morphophonology 

3.1 Elision of short high vowels i and u 

Dialects of southern Sinai are all ‘differentiel’ with regard to the eli¬ 
sion of short vowels; short a is not dropped in open syllables, whereas 
short vowels i and u will be dropped in such positions. Examples 
like katalat ‘she killed’, ragabah ‘neck’ and madrasah ‘school’ may serve 
to illustrate the non-elision of a in open syllables, although in allegro 
speech one may hear a reduced form gait instead of galat. Examples 
like sim c uw (i.e. not simi c uw) ‘they heard’ and yutulbuw ‘they demand’ 
show that a high vowels i and u in open syllables—whether pre¬ 
ceded by C or CC —are elided. The rule may be represented as: 

I -> 0 / V(C)C_CV 

I = short high vowel i or u C — any consonant V = any short or 

long vowel 

This type of elision occurs within word boundaries, as well as in 
sandhi. Examples are: (morphophonemic elisions) simf + it > simSt 
‘she heard’, gaddim + uw > gaddmuw ‘bring! [m. pi.]’ and in sandhi 
gaddim + ilbakarig > gaddm ilbakdrig ‘bring the coffee pots’. The morpho¬ 
phonemic elisions always take place, and can therefore be said to 
be obligatory, while comparable elisions in sandhi may remain absent, 
which leads to a conclusion that this type of elision is optional. 

The recorded form gldditu ‘his grandfather’ illustrates a constraint on 
this type of elision; when CC and C are phonetically close (probably 


15 Nishio (1992:XV) remarks the same, e.g. (p. 17) ‘ase ‘supper’ and gade ‘lunch’. 
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also when they are identical), the short high vowel is not dropped 
in these southern dialects. 16 

Other examples are yutlub + uw -► yutulbuw ‘they demand’ and a 
sandhi example bisrig + iggamal -*■ bisirg iggamal ‘he steals the camel’. 
In these last two instances, the consonant clusters resulting from the 
elision (i.e. the clusters (lb and in the sandhi example srg) are imme¬ 
diately resolved by inserting a high vowel preceding the last two con¬ 
sonants of the cluster CCC. 17 The rule for anaptyxis may be 
represented as follows: 

0 > I / (C)C_CC* 

* In order to account for (here in bold print) anaptyctic vowels in 
cases like 3 arid [#] ‘land’, rigil [#] ‘foot’, hiluw [#] ‘beautiful, sweet’ 
etc., we should specify that the last C in this rule is either ‘any con¬ 
sonant’ or ‘speech pause’. To account for (initial) anaptyctic vowels 
in forms like ihmar (base form hmar) ‘donkey’ and iyruh (base form 
yruh) ‘he goes’, it is clear that for the first C in a cluster CCC we 
should specify the same. 18 


4. Stress and phonotadics 


4.1 Stress 

Dialects in southern Sinai have the maktabah -stress type, i.e. the vowel 
in the ‘heavy’ sequence nearest to the end of the word is stressed 
(where a ‘heavy’ sequence is defined as vCC(C) or vC(C)). Examples 
are: madrasah ‘school’, tagtagat ‘she knocked’ and morakah ‘cushion for 


16 See remarks also in Woidich (1979:79 under § 2.2.3.). I did not notice reduc¬ 
tion of the geminate, however. 

17 Nishio does not indicate such elision with subsequent anaptyxis in e.g. impe¬ 
ratives of the verb ‘write’ (1992:76) (m. sg. iktib) f. sg. iktibi, m. pi. iktibu and f. pi. 
iktiben, nor in the imperfect of the verb ‘hit’ (1992:88), e.g. m. pi . yodjobu and f. pi. 
todrobu, etc. 

18 See Woidich (1979:77-79). In contrast to the situation in eastern Sarqawi, not 
all clusters are resolved in southern Sinai dialects, e.g. bint [#] and binthin ‘her 
daughter’. For some detail on the role of relative sonority of the consonants (includ¬ 
ing speech pause) involved, which regulates the appearance or absence of anap- 
tyctics, see de Jong (2000:123-126). For the phonetic quality of the anaptyctics, see 
de Jong (2000:128-131). 
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a camel rider’, safatu ‘she saw him’ and also (a sequence CvCCaCaCv) 
nawwamatu ‘she made him fall asleep’. 

A feature typical of north-eastern Sinai (i.e. group I) dialects is 
that the article may be stressed. This may be heard in southern 
Sinai dialects as well, but only when the topic of conversation calls 
for this more typically Bedouin type of stress, such as customary law 
sessions or the recitation of oral poetry. The article then tends to 
be al-, instead of more regular il-. Examples are: wen dlgida? ‘where 
is the court ruling?’, ithuttlu milwih . . . dddra ‘you give it a malouah [a 
measure of about 4 litres] ... of sorghum’, had-dlbil ‘these are the 
camels’ and I have also heard dlmiy ‘the water’ instead of more reg¬ 
ular ilmayyah. 

Usually, however, we will hear unstressed articles in comparable 
positions, like in ilgabal ‘the mountain’, ilwalad ‘the son’. The forms 
with stressed articles are then best interpreted as B-forms. 19 

In the derived verbal measure n- 1 the preformative is eligible to 
receive stress in the imperfect, e.g. (passive measure n-\) yinfitih ‘it is 
opened’, but not in the perfect, e.g. infatah ‘it was opened’. This type 
of stress, in fact, constitutes an intermediate situation between groups 
I and II in the north; in group I one will hear dnfitah, yinfitih and 
in group II infatah, yinfitih (see de Jong 2000: chapters I & II under 
§ 2 . 1 . 1 . 2 . 2 . 1 .). 

In the absence of ‘heavy’ sequences, i.e. when sequences of the 
type CvCv(C), CacaCv(C) or CaCaCaCv(C) are involved, the vowel 
of the first syllable is stressed, e.g. simi c ‘he heard’, katab ‘he wrote’, 
(a ga/zazm/z-sequence) 20 bahar ‘sea’, kdtabat ‘she wrote’ and darabat ‘she 
hit’ and the gahawah-sequences naxalah ‘palm tree’ and gahawah ‘coffee’. 
Examples of stress in sequences of four open syllables are: masakatu 
‘she grabbed him’ and ragabatu ‘his neck’. 21 Notice here that we have 
here the exact same situation that we find in group II (and some of 
the dialects of group I, but not in groups III, IV or V of the north). 22 


19 See de Jong (2000:25-26) on such forms that characterise ‘bedouinised collo¬ 
quial’. 

20 I refer to sequences resulting from the gahawah-syn&rome (i.e. . . . (C)aXaCV or 
(C)aXaC) as gahawah- sequences, see below in 4.2. 

21 Nishio (1992:XVI), however, reports that stress never falls before the ante¬ 
penultimate syllable. 

22 See de Jong (2000:664, map 16). 
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When gahawah- sequences are involved (see below 4.2.), the vowel 
created by the syndrome tends to ‘behave’ like an anaptyctic vowel, 
in the sense that it is not stressed, e.g. tahartuw ‘you [m. pi. ] plough’, 

( na'agin + u) nddagnu ‘we knead it’ (instead of tahartuw and ncfagnu). 

For the special conditions created by suffocation of the 2nd ps m. 
sg. pronominal suffix, see remarks below in 5.1.3. 

4.1.1 Ordering of the rules for elision, stress and anaptyxis 
The proper ordering of rules may be illustrated with the example 
yutulbuw ‘they demand’. This (surface) form is arrived at by apply¬ 
ing the following rules (in the order from left to right): 23 

suffixation base form high vowel-elision stress placement anaptyxis 

yutlub + uw *yutlubuw *yutlbuw *yutlbuw yutulbuw 

If then forms like ( sirrfit + u >) simftu ‘she heard him’ and (simiH + 
u) simPtu ‘I heard him’ are contrasted, one could indeed claim that 
stress has a distinctive function. 24 

Notice that in a (surface form) example like yinfitih a short low 
vowel a is not dropped in open syllable. One may wonder how we 
may conclude here that short a is not dropped, since there is no 
short a in this example. The point here is that the second i should 
be regarded as an underlying short | a | , 25 so the morphophonemic 
base form is actually | yinfatih \. We may conclude this because the 
surface form is not y Inf till, which is a form one can hear for instance 
in the dialect of al'Aris. 26 

4.2 Phonotactics 

Like in the dialects of groups I, II and IV in the north, the gahawah- 
syndrome is active in dialects of southern Sinai. To summarize the 
rule: When a non-final single c , g, x, h or h as the first member of 
a cluster of two consonants is preceded by a short vowel a , a short 


23 The ordering of the rules elision—stress—anaptyxis is as described for the 
dialect of iMwamra in the eastern Sarqiyya, see Woidich (1979:82). 

24 See Woidich (1979:83). 

25 As is explained in Blanc (1970:116). Although the concept of underlying rep¬ 
resentations is used to formulate synchronic rules, the diachronic implications can 
hardly be missed here. 

26 See de Jong (2000:521 under § 3.2.3.U.) 
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vowel a will break up this cluster, provided that the cluster is not a 
geminate, in which case it will remain intact (e.g. faxx ‘trap’, not 
*fax ax). 27 

Examples are: bdhar ‘sea’, laham ‘meat’, gahawah ‘coffee’, naxalah 
‘date palm’, babadhum ‘each other’, and verbal forms abddifl.uk wahid 
minhin 2& ‘I shalll select 29 one [out of three appeal judges] for you’, 
btdhalib ‘you milk’ and nabagnu ‘we knead it’. As is often the case, 
derived verbal measures are exempted from the gahawah- rule, e.g. 
abta ‘he gave’, gahwah ‘he served him coffee’ and tagahwa ‘he drank 
coffee’. 

Absent in southern Sinaitic dialects is the type of resyllabification, 
that changes a sequence like samakah into smikah. To give some more 
examples: katabat ‘she wrote’ will not be resyllabified as *ktibat and 
darabat ‘she hit’ will not be *drubat. This JVagdi- type 30 of resyllabihcation 
has so far—in Sinai—only been observed in the dialect of the Dawagrah 
(i.e. group IV of the north, see de Jong 2000: chapter IV). 

The absence of such resyllabihcation also implies that resulting 
ga/zazra/i-sequences of three open syllables are left unaffected. This 
absence of this resyllabihcation rule, by the way, is nothing excep¬ 
tional in Sinai; it should in fact be one of the hallmarks of Palva’s 
North West Arabic dialect group, so NWA forms are not *ghawah 
or *nxalah, but gahawah and naxalah. 


27 The rule would be: 0 > a / aX_C(V) (where X = \ g, x, h or h and V = 
any short or long vowel). Nishio also reports forms like (1992:126) bahar , (1992:130) 
zahara ‘flower’ and (1992:63) (a verb form) yagasa ‘he goes near’. Elsewhere, how¬ 
ever, Nishio (1992:112) reports that ‘younger people’ use forms that do not show 
gahawah-vowels: yahfad, where older speakers would say yahafad ‘he memorises’. 

28 Notice that the (limited number of) three judges (i.e. men) are referred to here 
with the 3rd ps f. (!) pi. suffix -kin. This remarkable type of concord when a lim¬ 
ited number of men is involved was also noticed in dialects of northern Sinai. Also 
with a limited number of objects (even when the sg. form is masculine) one may 
hear the fern. pi. used, as in gaddmuw Ibakarigya-wlad, gaddmuhin! ‘Bring the coffeepots 
boys, bring them!’ (m. sg. bakrag I (cf. de Jong 2000, chapters I, II and IV under 
§ 4.16.). 

29 See Stewart (1990:196) root ‘-d-f. 

30 See de Jong (2000:48-50). 

See de Jong (2000, §§ 2.1.1.2.1.3, and 2.1.1.2.1.6, in chapters I III). 


31 
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5. Morphology 


5.1 Nominal morphology 

5.1.1 Raising of short a in pre-stress positions 

Raising of short a preceding long stressed vowels occurs in several 
morphological patterns. In some cases this has led to morphological 
restructuring of the patterns, in other cases such raising has remained 
phonetic in character. 

When in neutral environments, a is raised in the pattern CiaC 2 rC 3 . 
We should conclude however, that underlyingly the resulting high 
vowel i or u has remained a, since it has remained in positions where 
(underlying) high vowels are normally elided. Thus one may hear 
kibir ‘large, old’, kifil ‘guarantor’, tiwil/tuwil ‘long’, sign ‘small; young’, 
dimlr ‘heart’, zi'im ‘leader’, but when a back spirant precedes, a is 
not raised, as in gafir ‘guard’, ‘abit ‘stupid’. 

Another pattern where raising of short a is regular is CaCCaC 
(both CiaC 2 C 2 aC 3 and ChaCbCban), e.g. suwwag ‘driver’, sillam ‘strong’, 
xiyyalih ‘knights’ and sib'an ‘satiated’, xurbdn ‘broken’, niilyan ‘full’, and 
also gilldbiyyih ‘male dress’. 

Raising of short a preceding long a as in (+)CaCaC(+) occurs 
quite regularly, but is optional, as in the name of the tribe Gararsah, 
which is usually pronounced Girarsih. 

The stem vowel a of the perfect of media geminate verbs is usu¬ 
ally raised in syllables preceding stressed e: suwwet ‘I made’ (where 
the following bilabials have steered the high vowel towards u). This 
raising is not impeded by preceding x, e.g. xilletu ‘I left [sth.]’, but 
preceding h was noticed to have such inhibiting influence in the 
example habbet ‘you loved’. This type of raising was found in group 
II of the north as well, 32 but in none of the other dialect groups in 
northern Sinai. 

Finally, a in the pattern *C 1 aC 2 uC 3 was recorded as raised to u 
in the examples xuruf ‘lamb’ and yuhudiy ‘Jew’, but remained a in 
c aguz ‘old woman’ and irrasul ‘the Prophet’. 


32 See de Jong (2000:309 and § 3.2.2.7.1. of die oriier chapters). Nishio (1992:99) 
reports comparable raising in, for instance, sswwet 'I made’. 
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5.1.2 The article and relative pronoun 

The article is il- and the relative pronoun illiy. In some excep¬ 
tional cases to do with choice of register, the article was recorded 
as al- (see examples under stress 4.1). 

5.1.3 The feminine morpheme 

The feminine morpheme (T) of the first element of a construct state 
becomes -at when it is directly preceded by aC, e.g. hadagat c em ‘the 
apple of my eye’, and with direct suffixing ragabatu ‘his neck’ and 
(with the gahawah vowel a preceding C) naxalati ‘my palm tree’. 33 
When direcdy preceded by a long vowel, T becomes -t, as in gddthum 
‘their judges’. In other cases, T becomes -it, of which the high vowel 
is dropped in positions as defined above in 3.1, e.g li'ibti ( li'ibti (anap- 
tyxis) < IPbti (elision) < li c biti (suffixation) < li‘bih + i ) ‘my game’, 
hurumtu A {hurumtu (anaptyxis) < hurmtu (placement of stress) < hurmtu 
(elision) < hurmitu (suffixation) < hurmah + u ) ‘his wife’, kussitha ‘her 
[lock of] hair’ 34 and for special conditions of suffixation of the 2nd 
ps sg. pronominal suffixes, as in saldmit“k ‘your health’, see 5.1.4 
below. 


5.1.4 Personal pronom inals 


independent 

suffixed 


sg- 

pi. 

sg- 

pi. 

3.m. 

hu ~ huwwa 

hum(-ma) 

C-u(h), V-h 

-hum* 

3.f. 

hi ~ hiyya 

hin(-nih) 

-ha / -hi [#] * 

-hin * 

2.m. 

inti(h) 

intuw 

C- U k ~ C-uk, V-“k, CC-uk ** 

-kuw 

2.f. 

intiy 

intin 

C-k, CC-ik <=*** 

-kin 

l.c. 

ana 

alma 

C- i~C-i, V-y (poss.); 





-m—ni (obj.)*** 

-na 


* Initial h- of the suffixed pronominals is often assimilated to a 
preceding voiceless consonant, 35 e.g. nassi ([#]) ‘her folks’, habissi 


33 The situation with a preceding gahawah-vewel is exactly the same as in group 
II, but contrasts with group I, see de Jong (2000, § 3.1.10.3. of chapters I and II). 

34 Notice here that the situation is entirely in conformity (i.e. including suffixation 
of gahawah- forms) with the T-rule formulated for the dialect of the Sama‘na (of group 
II in the north), see de Jong (2000:279-280). 

35 Instances of non-assimilation appearing in the recordings are numerous as well, 
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([#]) ‘having locked her up’, hanakka ‘her mouth’, bintti (f#]) x ‘her 
daughter’. 

A young boy was heard to consistently use an allomorph -huw 
(instead of -hum, which he used in context) in pause and an allo¬ 
morph -kum in context, instead of -kuw (which he used in pause). 

** This suffix is perhaps the most salient morphological feature 
of southern Sinai Bedouin dialects. 37 There is some variation with 
regard to the use of the vowelless suffix (- u k ) or the vowel-initial suffix 
(-uk) when a single consonant precedes. In cases where stress shifts 
to the vowel preceding the suffix, we must conclude that the suffix 
is vowelless, e.g. a c allim u k ‘I’ll teach you’, sa/amit u k ‘your health’, c arif u k 
‘f know you’, rah, ydkul u k ‘he will eat you’ and xatufk, ‘[for] your 
sake’ (where the change i > u in xdtir is due to the further spread 
of velarisation. Another example of this is li'bufk ‘your game’). 
Comparable forms, however, were recorded with the vowel-initial 
suffix, e.g. darbuk. ‘f take you [in a game of sigahy, which might 
probably just as well have been recorded as darubuk. 

However, when suffixed to a cluster of consonants, the vowel-ini¬ 
tial allomorph -uk, is always used. Thus one will hear for instance 
karmuk ‘your orchard’, and also in the negation: inta ma ‘umrukis habbet? 
‘have you never been in love?’. 

When a long vowel direcdy precedes, its phonetic quality is strongly 
influenced by a glide towards u before the plosive is released, e.g. 
awassFk ya-buw gyd. . . ‘I advise you, oh Abu Zed . . .’, ga u k masiy ‘he 
came to you on foot’ and c ale u k ‘on you [m. sg.]’. 38 

In several instances, however, notably when speakers recited oral 
poetry, a suffix -ak (like in groups I, III and V of the north, see de 
Jong 2000: § 3.1.12.2. of chapters I, III and V) was used. 

*** Typical for most Bedouin dialects in the Negev and Sinai 39 is 
the long stressed t of the 1st ps c. sg. (whether possessive or object) 


e.g. safathum ‘she saw them’, masakha min kussitha ‘he grabbed her by her [lock of] 
hair’, ‘ arifhi? ‘do you know her?’. Compare this to the situation in groups I and II 
of the north, see de Jong (2000:166, under * 2 >, 272 and 285, under * r ’>). 

36 Here the t is actually not doubled, but in fact the articulation of n is stretched 
(or ‘doubled’). 

37 It was recorded in the dialects of the ‘Agaylah and Sama‘nah (group II) of the 
north as well, see de Jong (2000:282-288). 

38 This - u k pronominal suffix was also heard in the dialect of the Mzenah. 

39 See Blanc (1970:130) and de Jong (2000, § 3.1.12.2.1. in chapters I, II and 
III). Nishio (1992:178) reports these forms as well. 
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suffix, although speakers may use unstressed suffixes -i and -ni as 
well. To illustrate: yimsikni min safari w byunfudm ‘he grabs me by my 
hair and shakes me’. 

**** Like in the example wallah-ana ‘awizk ‘by God, I want you 
[f. sg.]’. 

As to the origin of the suffixes -k and -k, one could think of a 
development from the plural pronominal suffixes -ku and -kin] if the 
parts u and in in these suffixes would have been perceived as the 
plural markers, then omitting them would logically result in singu¬ 
lar suffixes (a process of ‘back formation’). The plausibility of u and 
in being perceived by speakers as plural markers is illustrated by the 
verbal suffixes, which are (almost) identical, e.g. perfect forms katabuw 
and katabin and imperfect forms yikitbuw and yikitbin. 

If the opposition f./m. was to be maintained in the 2nd. ps. sg. 
as well, this development could only have taken place after an oppo¬ 
sition between k and k (the latter of which became velarised under 
the influence of following u) had developed, which then facilitated 
the removal of u and in to create singular forms without the result¬ 
ing forms becoming identical, 40 so that this opposition became phone¬ 
mic (cf. de Jong 2000:283-284). 

5.1.4.1 Prepositions with suffixed pronominals 

Recorded instances of the preposition la (the independent form) fol¬ 
lowed by suffixes are: lay(y) ‘to me’, le ll k ‘to you [m. sg.]’, lu(h) ‘to 
him’, leha ‘to her’, (pi.) lehum ‘to them [m.]’, lehin ‘to them [f.]. 41 
Instances of the preposition / + suffix, which is then in its turn en- 
clitically suffixed to verb forms, are: gdlatlu (sometimes shortened to 
gatlu) ‘she said to him’, iddahulha ‘he gave it [m. sg.] to her’, kataltluk 
‘I killed for you’ and (here suffixed to negating ma) maluks hilih ‘you 
have no way out’, but also bigul es luk ‘what does he say to you?’. 

Like the preposition la, b + suffix may be enclitically suffixed to 
verb forms as well, e.g. iykammllbuk ‘he completes [it] with you’. 
Independent forms like beha, behin were also recorded. 

The preposition mi c has a split paradigm, i.e., a base im c (where 
the vowel may be stressed) when unstressed vowel-initial suffixes are 


40 This is not to say that speakers assume a teleological approach in such mat¬ 
ters of linguistic change. 

41 Forms reported by Nishio (1992:191) are comparable to those listed here, 
except bok instead of be“k is given there. 
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appended, and a base m? when consonant-initial suffixes are appended: 
im c u ‘with him’, mihha ‘with her’, irrfuk ‘with you [m. sg.]’ (but also 
m c uk), mi ‘with me’, mihhum ‘with them [m.]’. 42 Notice here that rec¬ 
iprocal assimilation of c followed by h results in hh. 

The preposition min has doubled n when vowel-initial suffixes fol¬ 
low, e.g.: minnu ‘from him’, minha ‘from her’, minnuk (here doubled n 
too!) ‘from you’, minnt ‘from me’. Similarly in: imu, innuk, inm, etc. 

5.1.5 Demonstratives 

Demonstrative pronouns that were recorded in dialects of southern 
Sinai are: 

(near deixis) m. sg. hada ~ da ‘this’, f. sg. hadiy ~ diy ‘this’, c. 
pi. hodallah, hadol and dol ‘these’ and (far deixis) m. sg. dak ‘that’ 
and c. pi. daUcika ‘those’. 


5.2 Verbal morphology 

The simple imperfect {a-, i- and u- types) and perfect conjugations 
{a- and z'-types) are listed below. like verbs with an z-type imperfect, 
verbs with an zz-type imperfect conjugation have an a-type perfect 
conjugation. 



imperfect 



perfect 


imperfect 


‘hear’ 

‘write’ 

‘demand’ 

‘write’ 

‘hear’ 

‘plough’ 


zz-type* 

z-type* 

zz-type* 

zz-type 

z-type** 

gahawah- 

type* 

sg. 







3.m. 

yasmat 

yiktib 

yutlub 

katab 

simi c 

yaharit 

3.f. 

tdsmd 

tiktib 

tutlub 

katabat 

sirrfit 

tdharit 

2.m. 

tasmd 

tiktib 

tutlub 

katabt 

simft 

tdharit 

2.f. 

tasmatiy*** 

tikithiy 

tutulbiy 

katabtiy 

simftiy 

tahartiy 

l.c. 

asma‘ 

aktib 

atlub 

katabt 

simft 

aharit 

pi. 







3.m. 

yasma‘uw*** 

yikitbuw 

yutulbuw 

katabuw**** 

simtuw 

ydhartuw 

3.f. 

ydsmain*** 

yikitbin 

yutulbin 

katabin**** 

sim c in 

tahartin 

2.m. 

tdsmVuw 

tibitbnw 

tutulbuw 

katabtuw 

simftuw 

tdhartuw 

2.f. 

tdsma'in 

tikitbin 

tutulbin 

katabtin 

simftin 

tahartin 

l.c. 

ndsmat 

niktib 

mitlub 

katdbna 

simfna 

naharit 


42 Also Nishio (1992:160-161) reports such forms, but transcribes wrf and mat. 
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* Bedouin dialects in southern Sinai all use the 6-imperfect, e.g. 
byisirgu ‘they steal’. Alternatively, and perhaps even more regularly, 
this last example may also be heard as bisirgu , 43 

The future is often expressed with rah + simple imperfect, e.g. 
rah iygawwzukin innahardih ‘they are going to marry you [f. pi.] today’. 

In the imperatives of these verbs we find the same vowel har¬ 
mony in the initial vowels: dsma c ! ‘listen!’, iktib! ‘write!’ and uttub! 
‘demand!’. 44 

** The short vowel i of the first syllable is not dropped in unstressed 
positions (not even in sandhi), so it is not e.g. smftuw. It should there¬ 
fore be interpreted as underlying | a | , 45 This is in contrast to what 
is reported in Nishio (1992), e.g. on p. 11: smi% smi'ti , etc. 

Many perfects, which are z-types in general Egyptian, are a-types 
in these southern dialects, e.g. sarag ‘steal’, faham ‘understand’, masak 
‘grab’, nazal ‘descend’. 46 

*** Notice the absence of harmonized suffixes (contrast with Blanc 
1970:136). 

**** Notice again the absence of vowel harmony in these suffixes 
(contrast with Blanc 1970:134). 



tertiae infirmae perfect: 

mediae infirmae** perfect: 


a-type* 

z-type*** 



‘go (on foot)’ 

‘wake up’ 

‘go (away)’ 

sg- 




3.m. 

masa 

siliiy 

rah. 

3.f. 

masat 

siliyit 

rahat 

2.m. 

miset 

si/iit 

ruht 

2.f. 

misetiy 

sihitiy 

ruhtiy 

l.c. 

miset 

si/iit 

ruht 

pi. 




3.m. 

masuw 

siliyuw 

rahuw 

3.f. 

mdsin **** 

sihyin 

rahin**** 

2.m. 

misetuw 

si/utuw 

ruhtuw 

2.f. 

misetin 

sihitin 

ruhtin 

l.c. 

misena 

sihlna 

ruhna 


43 For the generalisation of the bi- and bu- prefixes, see de Jong (2000:224-226). 

44 Nishio (1992 passim) also reports vowel harmony. 

45 See Blanc (1970:134) and de Jong (2000, § 3.2.1.1. in chapters I III). 

46 Nishio (1992:111-112) also reports faham (and states that fihim is used by the 
younger generation). 
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* Notice the raising of short a in this conjugation when it is 
unstressed. Another example is ligenahum ‘we found them’. 

** In dialects of southern Sinai the imperfect of mediae inhrmae 
may appear with a reduced base vowel and subsequent shift of pri¬ 
mary stress. The vowel of the prefix is then in harmony with the 
shortened base vowel. Examples are lamma tigib ‘inm yam (i.e. tigib 
instead of i gib) ‘when you’re away from me for a day’, ma tugul inta 
human yd Hsen (i.e. tugul instead of tgul) ‘you say [something] too 
then, oh Hsen!’ and tukun (i.e. instead of tkuri) ‘you [m. sg.] are’. 

Active participles are e.g.: rayih, rayhah, rayhln, rayhat. An interest¬ 
ing instance of an active participle + suffix is sayiltu ‘having [f. sg.] 
taken it away’. 47 

*** For the verb ‘wake up’ Nishio (1992:30) reports that the short 
i is not dropped in open unstressed syllables (like the forms listed 
above), but for the verb ‘find’, for instance, he does report such eli¬ 
sion in the forms Igit, Igiti, etc. 

**** Notice here the absence of vowel harmony in the verbal end¬ 
ings. Contrast this with the situation in group I of the north, see 
Blanc (1970:134-135) and de Jong (2000:198, 201). The situation in 
group II of the north is not entirely clear, see de Jong (2000:304-305). 

Imperatives of the mediae inhrmae tend to show variation. Recorded 
forms are gul ‘say!’ and (with a shortened base vowel) suf! ‘see!’. 
Another m. sg. imperative was recorded to appear with a similar 
shortened base vowel, but with an additional stressed proclitic in the 
example sdhhatu. gait ‘ugum ‘ad,’ (i.e. ugum instead of gum) 4S ‘she woke 
him up. She said ‘get up then’. The parallel here is probably with 
the m. sg. imperative of primae hamzah verbs: uxud ‘take!’ and ukul 
‘eat!’ (the imperfect forms are with base vowel u (yakul and yaxud). 
The perfect forms of these verbs are kal and xad, and the active par¬ 
ticiples are formed with initial m-: makil, maxid, etc. 49 

The proclitic stressed vowel in uxud is likely to be originally an 
anaptyctic vowel. This presupposes that a stress shift has taken place 
in these dialects. The anaptyctic would have preceded forms for the 
other persons (which were then still stressed on the endings) to resolve 


47 Interesting, since the participle is in construct state with the object, and the 
form is not saylah, or something similar. 

48 Nishio (1992:90) reports comparable forms ozor ~ zur as m. sg. imperative for 
the verb ‘visit’, but (p. 31) gom ~ gum ~ ugum for ‘get up’. 

49 Nishio (1992:92) also reports initial m -, but transcribes maxod. 
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initial clusters that arose as a result from the elision of the base 
vowel (presumably u). The development then would have been (tak¬ 
ing the f. sg. as an example): *xudiy > (elision) *xdiy > (initial anap- 
tyctic, still unstressed) *uxdiy > (stress shifts onto original anaptyctic) 
uxdiy. The initial vowel then must have spread to the m. sg. form 
as well (a process of paradigmatic levelling), so that *xud could become 
uxud . 50 

Mediae geminatae verbs have a in the perfect, and i or u in the 
imperfect. When the base vowel a of the perfect is unstressed, it is 
raised to i or u, e.g. siddena ‘we pulled’, unless such raising is inhib¬ 
ited by phonological factors; this is also a feature of group II dialects 
in the north (see de Jong 2000:309). An example of the active par¬ 
ticiple is halt ‘having placed’. 

Like in sound roots, the prefix vowel of tertiae yad verbs is in har¬ 
mony with the base vowel, e.g. (z-typc) yimsiy ‘he goes’ and (a-type) 
tabga ‘she becomes’. The imperative of these tertiae yad verbs (in sev¬ 
eral measures) is often apocopated, e.g. istann ‘wait!’, xall harguk gen 
‘[lit.] let your talk be good!’, ganunuh ftu-yyah ‘his legal right, give it 
to him!’. 51 

The imperfect of the verb ‘come’ is usually with long i, as in yiguui 
‘they [m.] come’ and tigin ‘you [f. pi. ] come’, but may also—much 
less regularly—be heard with a short base vowel, as in tigiy ‘you 
come’. The perfect of ‘come’ is gih (at times gd) ‘he came’, but when 
followed by a suffix, e.g. gam ‘he came to me’. Other perfect forms 
that were recorded are: gltin ‘you [f. pi.] came’, guw ‘they [m.] came’. 
The imperatives used with this verb are tada(l), -iy, -uw, -in. These 
forms of the verb ‘come’—though the transcription differs—were also 
reported in Nishio (1992:62). 

5.2.1 Derived measures 

The passive of measure I is formed with n-, and the patterns are 
then inC I a.C 2 aC 3 , yinC I iC 2 iC 3 . Notice that stress is on the preforma- 
tive in the imperfect, but not in the perfect. Examples are: infatah, 
yinfitih ‘be opened’. 


50 Nishio (1992:91) reports oxod ~ xod, but also oxodi (without elision of the base 
vowel!)~ xodi, etc. 

51 Nishio (1992) gives many examples of such apocopated imperatives, e.g. on 
pp. 93, 97, 103. 
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Measure 1 -t active participle migtam c in (with a ‘reappearing’ as the 
base vowel, comparable to forms like sirib ‘he drank’ and sarbit ‘she 
drank’ in Negev Arabic, see remarks in Blanc 1970:134—135, 139). 

Measure 2 has morphologically alternating a in the perfect and i 
in the imperfect, e.g. c attain, y'allim ‘teach’, kammal, ykammil ‘complete’, 
rawwah, yrawwih ‘go home’, tallcf, ytalli c ‘bring up’, battat, ybattil ‘give 
up, stop’. The tertiae yd’ measure 2 verb lagga, ylaggiy shows raising 
of the vowel a in unstressed position comparable to such raising in 
mediae geminatae verbs of measure 1: liggena ‘we went’. 

Measure 3 has morphologically alternating a (in perfect) and i (in 
imperfect): gdbal, ygdbil ‘meet’. 

Measures t- 2 and t- 3 are usually formed with a ta- prefix (both in 
perfect and imperfect), rather than with (i)t-, and have a fixed vowel 
a in both perfect and imperfect. Recorded instances are: ytanaxxam 
‘he clears his throat’, ytafarragin ‘they [f.] look around’, tagaddmi ‘we 
had lunch’, ta'assuw ‘they had dinner’, tahayyar ‘he was at a loss’, and 
raising of a of the preformative may also take place as in ti'assma 
‘we had dinner’. Examples of t- 3 verbs are: tabdrazuw ‘they duelled’, 
ytabdrazuw ‘they duel’, ytagdduw ‘they go to court’, although also (per¬ 
haps through koineizing influences) yitgawwazha ‘he marries her’. 52 

Measure 4 is productive in these southern dialects. Examples are: 
aftarna ‘we had breakfast’, arkab ilbint ‘he put the girl on the horse’, 
atlaguw Ibfran ‘they let the camels go’, ilblad amhalat ‘the land was 
barren’. The verb ‘give’ is usually idda, yiddiy (but a c ta was also 
recorded). 

Verbs with four radicals (of which the last is not weak) have so 
far been recorded with fixed a in perfect and imperfect only: yfanxar 
‘he snores’, tagtagat ‘she knocked’, xarbas ‘he scratched’, gotar ‘he went’, 
but (with a last vowel yad) gahwa, ygahwiy (notice the absence of the 
gahawah- syndrome) ‘give coffee’. A recorded instance of a quadrilit- 
eral verb with a ta- prefix is tagahwa (~ itgahwa ) ‘he had coffee’. 


52 Nishio (1992:109) does not report ta- prefixes, but only t-, as in e.g. fawwad, 
yit‘awwad ‘get used to’. 
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6. Syntax and phraseology 


6.1 Interrogatives 

The interrogatives that were recorded are: min ‘who?’, eh (~ less reg¬ 
ularly es) ‘what?’, leh ‘why?’, wen ‘where?’, kef‘ how?’, kam ‘how many?’ 
and an interrogative ‘alarn + pron. suffix ‘how are/is . . .?’, as in 
‘alamuk ya-buw %ed? ‘how are you, oh Abu Zed?’ and mdlukya Ghcd? 
‘how are things with you, oh Guha?’. 

6.2 Adverbs 

Some recorded adverbs are: hniy ~ niha(’) (~ K-form hinih ) ‘here’, 
hndk ‘there’, gadiy ‘there [far away]’, kidiy ‘thus’, ‘ugub kiddy / ba'aden 
(often bi‘aden) ‘after that’, ilhinih ‘now’, issa c + neg. ‘(not) yet’. 

6.3 ‘Want, need’ 

The verb ‘want, need’ is often expressed with bidd + pronominal 
suffix (also reported in Nishio 1992:196) rather than widd of the 
group I dialects, e.g. biddna nfikk tarbfa min ba‘adha ‘we need to break 
up a square [of stones in a game of slgah\ ’. Besides constructions 
with bidd , ‘awig (or c ag, y c ug) may also be used, e.g. ahna ‘awgin natla‘ 
baga ‘we have to get going then’, ana ‘dwigk ‘I want you [f. sg.]’. 

6.4 sugl and bta‘ 

As a genitive exponent both sugl and bta‘ were recorded, e.g. ilxir- 
fan suglatu ‘his lambs’ and lahu makil iPangah bita‘itna ‘there he had 
eaten our goat’. 

6.5 Presentatives and intensifying particles 

As a presentative particle iri‘ was recorded in several instances, e.g.: 
m‘ kifil u k ‘here’s your guarantor’ and irf minni talatih ‘here’s three 
[judges] from [i.e. proposed for this court session by] me’. 

Another presentative particle is ilia , as in lig-illi bisirg iggamal, ilia 
hu wahid ‘abid ‘he found [the person] who was stealing the camels. 
There he was, [he turned out to be] a slave’. 
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Another preservative is tin, as in wahid eh? gabat bint, iw tin ilbint. . . 
gulah ‘One what? Gave birth to a daughter, and [see] this girl. . . was 
a gulah?. 

An intensifying particle lan was recorded in inniswan dol lanhin bandt 
kalb ‘these women are certainly daughters of a dog’. An intensifying 
particle la preceding a 1st ps imperfect form indicating determina¬ 
tion 53 was recorded in ana la-ngurha ‘I shall certainly hit her’. 

la followed by a pronominal may also be used as a presentative, 
e.g. lahu makil il'anzah bitadtna ‘there [it turned out that] he had eaten 
our goat’. 

6.6 Imperative of narration 

One of the characteristics of the narrative style is the imperative of 
narration, 54 e.g. tala rdyh innimir l ’eh? I immarah ‘the leopard then 
came and went to what? To the leopards’, lamma ygl u k yigiriy fi 
ssdri c . . . talal, iw xabbatlu fi wahid masiy sayl issitt ibtd c tu[. . .] talal gariy 
min? sahb ilihmdr ‘When he was running in the street... he came and 
bumped into someone who was carrying his wife, [then] Who came 
running? The owner of the donkey’. Another example is rah iygawwzukin 
innahardih. hinnih zi'Hn. gumin urbutin sa c arkin fi baladu kidiy fi baladu, hiyya 
diy . . . il c abdah rabatat wiyyah sa'arha fi ba c ad . . . ‘ “They’re going to 
marry you [f. pi.] today.” They [f. pi.] became angry. They then 
tied their hair together, and the slave girl tied her hair to it. . .’. 

6.7 Lexicon 

The dialects of the south of Sinai abound in lexicon generally asso¬ 
ciated with Bedouin dialects. Examples are: zalamah ‘man’, wiliyyah 
‘wife’, rat/ ‘group of men’, harg ‘talking, speech’, hamad ‘barren land’, 
hoi ‘year’, zen ‘good’, sen ‘bad’, gotar ‘he went’, kata/ ‘he hit’, fakkar fi 
‘he saw, looked at’, katt ‘he went down [e.g. a wadi]’, marrah ‘he 
spent the night’ and numerous other examples. 


53 See Stewart (1990:244). A more general notion linking ‘presentative’ particles 
and ‘intensifying’ particles expressing ‘determination’ appears to be one of ‘con¬ 
fronting the addressee with something unexpected’. 

54 For more detail on this characteristic of the narrative style, see Blanc 
(1970:139-140), Palva (1977, 1984), Stewart (1987:48, 10) and Ingham (1993:21-22). 
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7. Conclusion 

There are quite a few indications that suggest that these southern 
Sinaitic dialects are relatively closely related to the dialects of group 
II in the north of Sinai. Notwithstanding obvious differences, the 
dialects share a number of characteristics, for which the most plausible 
interpretation appears to be that these indicate a common origin (or 
longer lasting contact) at some time in the past. The feature that 
stands out most in this respect is without doubt 55 the - u k and -k 
pronominal suffixes of the 2nd ps sg. (m. and f. respectively). Another 
striking similarity is the raising of a (to i or u) preceding stressed e 
of the verbal ending in the medial geminate verbs; these are not 
characteristics of any of the other dialects spoken in Sinai that were 
studied so far. 

When we compare southern Sinai dialects with those of group I, 
features (mostly recapitulated from this article) that set southern Sinai 
dialects apart from (most) group I dialects (but in which they resem¬ 
ble group II dialects) are. 56 

- Absence of extreme raising (towards -iy) of reflexes of *-a( 3 ) (but 
occurs in I) (m. 9) 

- e and o reflexes of *ay and *aw irrespective of phonological envi¬ 
ronment (diphthongs in I are phonologically conditioned) (m. 11) 

- Stress in CaCaC, CiCiC and CaCaCv is always on the first syllable 
(in I often CvCaCfv)) (m. 14 and 15) 

- The article is not stressed, unless speakers speak in a bedouinised 
register (which is largely an imitation, or approximation of the 
dialect of group I) (in I the article is stressed) (m. 18) 

- The article and relative pronoun are predominandy il- and illiy 
(resp.) ( al- and alliy in I) (m. 25) 

- The 3rd ps m. sg. pronominal suffix is -u(h) (-ih or -ah in I) (m. 34) 

- Lack of velarization in m. sg. demonstrative pronoun (i.e. hada 
(often hada in I) (m. 39) 


55 Although I must admit that my regular informants, who helped me listen to 
the texts that I had recorded in group II of the north, only heard interviewees 
speak - u k rather than -ak after I had made them aware of this. Apparendy, this par¬ 
ticular feature is much less salient for a native speaker than for someone striving 
to be an acceptable linguist. 

56 Following numbers preceded by ‘m.’ refer to numbering of maps in de Jong 
(2000, appendix). The Roman numbering refers to the dialect groups in de Jong 
(2000:693, map 74). 
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- The f. sg. demonstrative pronoun is only hadiy (often hediy in I) 
(m. 40) 

- The adverb for ‘there’ is hndk (usually hnuh in I) (m. 45) 

- Perfect forms of ‘eat’ and ‘take’ are without initial a- (akal and 
axad in I) (m. 57) 

- Most perfect and imperfect forms for verb ‘come’ are the same 
as those in II (but differ from those in I) (m. 60 and 61) 

- Negating the verb is regularly done with bipartite ma . . . s (only 
ma in I) (m. 68) 

Some of the features that distinguish dialects in southern Sinai from 

group III dialects in northern Sinai (but in which they resemble 

group II dialects): 57 

- /k/ and /k/ in the phoneme inventory as separate phonemes (not 
in III) (m. 1 and 36) 

- Interdental reflexes also for *t and *d (absent in Biyyadiy and pre¬ 
sumably disappearing in Axrasiy of III) (m. 2) 

- Stress in maCCaCah is maCCaCah (same in Axrasiy , but Biyyadiy of 
III has maCCaCah) (m. 13) 

- Stress in CaCaCaCv is CaCaCaCv (although contrast with Axrasiy of 
III is uncertain) (m. 16) 

- Southern Sinai dialects have an active gahawah- syndrome (dialects 
of III only have ‘frozen’ traces of the syndrome in certain nom- 
inals) (m. 19) 

- 2nd ps f. sg. pron. suffix is not invariable -kiy (in III it is) (m. 37) 

- Interrogative ‘where’ is wen (fen in III, although wen ~ fen in 
Axrasiy ) (m. 43) 

- z-type perfect has underlying \a\ in first syllable (true for Axrasiy 
of III as well, but in Biyyadiy of III it is e.g. sribt) (m. 52) 

- Vowel harmony in a-type imperfect (e.g. yasrah, although yisrab 
(like in III) does occur—albeit less frequently—in II as well) 
(m. 53) 

- Active participles of ‘eat’ and ‘take’ have initial m-: makil, maxid, 
etc. ( wakil , waxid in III) (m. 59) 

- Perfect of verb ‘come’ is without initial i- or i-: gih ‘he came’ and 
‘I came’ is git (iga and get respectively in III) (m. 60) 


57 ‘Sme'niy refers to the group II dialect of the Sama c nah, ‘Biyyadiy’ to that of the 
Biyyadiyyah and ‘ Axrasiy ’ to that of the Axarsah, the latter two of which form group III. 
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- Vocalisation of imperfect of measures re-1 and 1 —t is yindCiC and 
yiCtiCiC (yinCadC and yiCtaCiC in III, although stress in south¬ 
ern Sinai differs from II) (m. 62) 

- Measure 4 is productive in southern Sinai dialects (although it 
does not appear to be so in Smfniy of II) (m. 65) 

- Typically Bedouin verbs like gotar occur in southern Sinai dialects 
(less so, or hardly any in III) (m. 66) 

The combination of these similarities/differences clearly links southern 
Sinai dialects to group II dialects of the north, much more so than 
to any of the other dialect groups in the north. Whether group II 
dialects are to be seen as a northern continuation of southern Sinai 
dialects (or vice versa), or whether dialects of southern Sinai are to 
be treated as a separate group, and which of the other tribes in the 
south are also are part of this group, awaits further corroboration 
based on more extensive investigations in the held. What is already 
clear is that these southern Sinai dialects should be seen as yet a 
further continuation of Palva’s (1991) North West Arabian dialect 
group, which is what I hope to substantiate in future publications. 
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VARIATION AND CHANGE IN ARABIC 
URBAN VERNACULARS* 

Catherine Miller 

Abe en Provence 


1. Introduction 

This paper is an attempt to review what kind of linguistic dynamics 
have been recorded in Arab urban contexts in both contemporary 
and historical settings. Urbanization has been one of the greatest 
social changes of the last century in Arab countries, as well as in 
many other parts of the world. Consequently, urban sociolinguistic 
studies have known important theoretical and practical world-devel¬ 
opment in the last decades (Calvet 1994, 2000, 2002; Bulot et al. 
2002). At another level, the concept of a specific model of the ‘Islamic 
city’ prevalent in the Orientalist studies came to be more and more 
criticized by historians and geographers working on the Arab world 
(Naciri & Raymond 1997). By reviewing the existing linguistic liter¬ 
ature on the Arab cities, I will try to see if the descriptions fit within 
a more general or universal frame, or tend to indicate some specific 
characteristics. A number of recent publications present the state of 
the art for both Arabic linguistics (Eid 1990; Versteegh 1997) and 
more precisely for Arabic sociolinguistics (Daher 1987; Haeri 2000; 
Owens 2001). Owens (2001) offers a comprehensive analytical view 
of the advances and shortages of present-day Arabic sociolinguistics, 
and there is no need to come back to some rather well-known issues, 
such as the question of Educated Spoken Arabic (ESA) or the nature 


* The work of Manfred Woidich, in collaboration with Peter Behnstedt, for the 
dialect adas of Egyptian Arabic is one of the most valuable contributions to the 
study of Egyptian Arabic. It is now difficult to imagine the state of Egyptian dialec¬ 
tology without his writings. One of my favorite papers is Woidich (1994), which 
discusses the social context of the formation of modem Cairo Arabic in mid-19th 
century. It is in reference to this particular paper that the following contribution 
has been written. I would like to thank Dominique Caubet, Clive Holes, Jerome 
Lentin and Pierre Larcher for dreir careful reading of this paper. All remaining 
errors are mine. 
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of the relationship between c ammiyya and fusha { in daily dialects. This 
is not to disregard the importance of education and of ‘ammiyya-fusha 
contact in the evolution of contemporary urban dialects, but these 
issues have already attracted a lot of attention. Haeri (2000) also 
provides important remarks for further anthropological linguistic 
research on Arabic. 

This paper will focus on the impact that migration and popula¬ 
tion changes might have, under specific circumstances, on the evo¬ 
lution of urban dialects. Both sociolinguistic and dialectal data have 
been reviewed for this matter, because they provide complementary 
information. The references are many and I could not review all, 
particularly with regard to dialectal references. I certainly missed or 
misinterpreted important facts and this paper will definitely need fur¬ 
ther additions. 

The evolution and history of urban vernaculars are reflected in a 
number of contemporary linguistic variations correlated with com¬ 
munal affiliation (i.e. religious or ethnic or regional affiliation), age, 
gender and social classes. Linguistic variations raise the question of 
the prestige of the urban linguistic models (the city as a ‘cultural 
frame of reference’). History and contemporary settings indicate that 
there is neither unilateral development nor a single model. On many 
occasions Arabic urban dialects that were associated with particular 
urban classes came to recede in front of new urban forces with a 
rural or Bedouin background. In other areas, urban dialects expanded 
towards rural areas and became the prestigious regional/national 
standard. The various developments might reflect the somewhat 
ambiguous status of the urban cultural models (modeles citadins) in 
many Arab countries. 

When comparing the data provided by the Arabic linguistic descrip¬ 
tions with the data provided by historical, sociological or urban stud¬ 
ies, one is struck by the lack of ‘dialogue’ between them (although 
there are happily some exceptions). Urban studies on the Arab world 
tell us about urban models and attitudes, citadinite , urban develop- 


1 Following Haeri (1996), I will use the term fusha for both Classical and Modern 
Standard Arabic. Linguists distinguish these two varieties, but Arab speakers them¬ 
selves do not usually make this distinction (cf. al-fusha vs. al-fusha al-mu‘asird). The 
term ‘ammiyya, is usually translated as ‘dialect’ in English, although a number of 
authors find this term derogatory (Haeri 1996; Owens 2001). I will not enter into 
this point and use alternatively the terms ‘dialect’ or ‘variety’. 
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ment, movements of population, social groups, clustering in specific 
neighbourhood, networks, and so on, but hardly say anything about 
language use. 2 Few linguistic studies take the time to incorporate 
their findings within a more global frame that will help to under¬ 
stand the nature and dynamics of the urban setting. All in all, we 
still rely mainly on very incomplete perceptions of Arabic urban 
dialects. Interestingly, we may know less about the evolution of urban 
dialects in areas with long-standing urban development like Bilad as- 
Sam or Egypt than in areas with later or lower degrees of urbani¬ 
sation (Maghreb, Mesopotamia, Bahrain). 

In the following pages, I will first discuss the importance of urban 
dialects within Arabic linguistics. I will then present some historical 
examples illustrating the transformation of urban vernaculars due to 
migration and renewed patterns of settlement and I will discuss the 
complex issue of the origin of urban religious variables. Shifting to 
contemporary trends of koineization, I will raise the question of the 
maintenance of communal variables versus social variables (linked to 
age, sex, education, social class) and present a broad typological 
classification of present-day main urban Arab centres. 


2. Are Arabic urban vernaculars prestigious linguistic norms? 

The importance of urban dialects has been outlined for both the 
earlier historical period and the contemporary period. For the earlier 
period, arabization is thought to have started first in urban centres 
before expanding to whole areas. In the contemporary period, the 
urban vernaculars of the main capital cities are often believed to 
play the role of regional or national standard. 

At the time of the first wave of the Arab conquest (7th-8th cen¬ 
turies), the urban and military centres are supposed to have acted 
as starting points for the arabization process and to have played an 
important role in the formation and diffusion of the ‘modern’ dialects 
(Fiick 1955; Ferguson 1959, 1989; Cohen 1962; Blau 1965; Versteegh 


2 References to Arab urban studies are too many to be quoted. See for exam¬ 
ple the various contributions in Escallier & Signoles (1995), particularly chapter V 
( L’insertion des migrants dans la ville: Problemes economiques, sociaux et culturels), Lussault & 
Signoles (1996), Naciri & Raymond (1997), 
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1984, 1993, 1997). If the authors do not agree and still argue on 
the processes of emergence and diffusion of the dialects as well as 
on the degree of simplification and restructuration (from Ferguson’s 
single military koine to Cohen’s various urban koines to Versteegh’s 
process of pidginization), they agree on the importance of the mili¬ 
tary camps and the cities as poles of early arabization and linguis¬ 
tic innovations for the conquered territories. These early urban dialects 
are characterized by a number of features associated with koineiza- 
tion, simplification and innovation as opposed to Bedouin dialects, 
which are regarded as more conservative, and to classical Arabic. 3 
But the influence of the earlier cities as starting points for the ara¬ 
bization of the rural areas is debatable. Bedouin migrations seem to 
have been a major factor of arabization in rural areas (Diem 1978). 

Since the early 20th century, the dialects of the main cities are 
often emerging as national or regional standards in both the Maghreb 4 
and the Middle East. In this respect, they are competing with Modern 
Standard Arabic (MSA, fusha) as prestigious norms in the Middle 
East (see among others Abdel Jawad 1987; Daher 1999; Ferguson 
1987; Haeri 1996; Holes 1986, 1995; Ibrahim 1986; Palva 1982; 
Walters 1991, and others). The language change is not uni-directionally 
from dialects toward MSA, but also from sub-standard colloquial 
variations to urban/regional standard. In case of inter-dialectal con¬ 
tact, speakers who had features close to MSA might drop them and 
acquire non MSA standard urban/regional features in some contexts 
(see in particular Abu Haidar 1990, 1991 for Baghdad; Abdel Jawad 
1986, 1987 for Jordan; and Holes 1986, 1987 for Bahrain). 

But the large diversity of Arab urban contexts prohibits general¬ 
isation and there are still many exceptions regarding the emergence 
of unified regional/national standard varieties born out of urban ver¬ 
naculars. There is not always a single urban standard vernacular and 
a single dialectal norm. In case of inter-dialectal contact within the 
city, the levelling/koineization process is not systematically, and at 
all linguistic levels, in favour of the pre-existing urban dialect. This 
raises the question which factors enhance koineization, or on the 


3 For the list of the features and their discussion see Cohen (1962:125-142), 
Ferguson (1959), Versteegh (1984:82-106). 

4 See Bouamrane (1986), Boucherit (1986) for Algiers, and Mar$ais (1960), Levy 
(1998) for Casablanca. 
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contrary enhance maintenance of specific varieties. In sum, why and 
how can an urban dialectal standard norm develop? 

As pointed out by Holes (1995:285), “which of the communal 
dialects which could potentially become the basis of the new (urban) 
standard actually ends up becoming it or making the major contri¬ 
bution to it depends not just on the size of the community that 
speaks it but at least as much on that community’s political impor¬ 
tance, which can change over time”. We shall see below some his¬ 
torical examples where the koineization/levelling process took place 
largely at the expense of the former urban dialects (North Africa, 
Iraq, Bahrain). Contemporary interesting cases can also be found in 
emerging new cities such as Amman and Irbid in present-day Jordan. 

The structure, status and evolution of each Arabic urban dialect 
cannot be analyzed in isolation, without taking into account the 
larger sociolinguistic background and the presence of the other vari¬ 
eties, namely the fusha, the Bedouin and the rural sedentary dialects. 
One of the characteristics of the Arab urban setting, compared to 
other non-Arab settings, might be that different linguistic varieties, 
associated with different and ambivalent values, have been, and still 
are, competing norms: fusha, , associated with literacy, high education 
and religion but also with formality and conservatism; urban dialects, 
associated with modernity and urban cultural models but also some¬ 
times with effeminacy and decadence; and Bedouin dialects, associ¬ 
ated with 3 asala ‘purity of origin’ and Arab tradition but also sometimes 
with backwardness and toughness. 5 According to the urban socio- 
historical context, the degree of competition between each of the 
three main norms varies. The distribution of linguistic variables reflects 
the direction of change and the weight of each respective variety. 


3. The role of migration in the development of urban dialects: 

Some historical cases (14th~early 20th century) 

The historical evolution of the main urban vernaculars was deter¬ 
mined by two main types of processes. In the first case, the migra¬ 
tion to the city produced a considerable transformation of the urban 


5 Non-Bedouin rural varieties seem to have low prestige in most urban contexts 
and do not become potential urban norms. But this point needs additional research. 
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vernacular (Iraq, Mesopotamia, North Africa, Bahrain). The former 
urban vernacular became restricted to religious minorities and/or to 
women while the koineized Bedouin variety ended up as the dom¬ 
inant public urban standard language. In the second case, migration 
produced a levelling of the urban vernacular but without radical 
transformation (Cairo, Damascus). Religious-based variables are 
assumed to be more important in those cities where migration led 
to important linguistic transformation than in cities with more stable 
linguistic development. This point clearly needs additional research 
especially in cities known for their traditional religious/communal- 
based social organization. 

3.1 Bedouinization of old urban dialects: the Maghreb, Mesopotamia 
and Bahrain 

One of the important contributions of urban dialectal studies has 
been to highlight how the different historical phases of urbanization 
and settlement are reflected in the presence of various linguistic strata 
(old urban features together with later urban features closer to Bedouin 
or rural varieties) or that of different varieties within the same city. 
This phenomenon has been mainly described in the North Africa 
and in Mesopotamia, two regions which went through historical 
phases of urban destabilization. In many cities of these two regions, 
a later bedouinization process of urban dialects took place, follow¬ 
ing population movements and the settlement of former Bedouin/rural 
population in towns that led to the emergence of urbanized Bedouin 
dialects. The presence of different historical linguistic layers within 
the same city has been particularly (but not exclusively) highlighted 
in cities with communal/religious varieties. In Baghdad as in some 
North African centres (Oran, Tripoli, Algiers), religious minorities— 
Christian or Jewish—tend(ed) to speak old urban dialects, while 
Muslim speakers, especially men, tend(ed) to speak more bedouinized 
koineized varieties (cf. Abu Haidar 1991; Bouamrane 1989; Blanc 
1964b; Cantineau 1940; D. Cohen 1973, 1981; M. Cohen 1912; 
Levin 1994; Levy 1998). 

In North Africa (Aguade et al. 1998), the relationship between 
different dialectal varieties or features and different phases of urban 
settlement was at first described through the distinction, drawn by 
Margais and Colin, between pre-Hilali (urban and rural) and Hilali 
dialects (i.e. the dialects brought by the Bedouin Beni Hilal migra- 
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tion through the 12th—13th centuries). Subsequent re-classifications 
have highlighted the diversity of the pre-Hilali (or non-Hilali) dialects, 
the role of the Andalusian migrants in the 15 and 16th centuries as 
well as the influence of Berber language and Bedouin dialects (Levy 
1998a, b; Caubet 1998). There are many examples of urban dis¬ 
continuity and of ‘mixed urban dialects’ incorporating features of 
both sedentary and Bedouin dialects. Historical dialectal studies on 
the Maghreb benefited from the advances of Maltese and Andalusian 
studies that helped the comparison between these old-attested vari¬ 
eties and present-day North African colloquial varieties (see in par¬ 
ticular Ferrando & Vanhove 1998). Generally speaking, Pre-Hilali 
and Andalusian urban dialects are/were found in old urban centres 
like Algiers, Blida, Constantine, Fes, Nedroma, Rabat, Sefrou, Tanger, 
Tetouan, Tlemcen, Tunis, where the Andalusian migrants had an 
influential role while sedentarized Bedouin dialects were/are spoken 
in more recent cities like Casablanca, Fes Jdid, Oran, but also some 
old cities like Marrakech, the former capital of the Almohades (Bouarn- 
rane 1989; Iraqui-Sinaceur 1998; Levy 1998). Since independence, 
the national/urban koines of the capital cities (Casablanca, Algiers, 
Tunis) are expanding and the general national trend towards koineiza- 
tion is leading to the progressive attrition of old urban dialects that 
are now mainly spoken by old women (Boucherit & Lentin 1989; 
Caubet 1998; Jabeur 1987, 1995; Messaoudi 1998, 2001). 

In Mesopotomia, the bedouinization of former urban-sedentary 
dialects took place between the 14th and the 18th century following 
a phase of de-urbanization and re-tribalization and migration of North 
Arabian Bedouin groups into Lower Iraq (Blanc 1964b; Palva 1994). 
The relationship between the urban communal varieties of Baghdad 
(and also Basra) and the rural sedentary dialects spoken in Northern 
Mesopotamia has been highlighted by the studies on the qdltu dialects 
(Jastrow 1978, 1994; Levin 1994). Blanc’s (1964b) study on Baghdad 
indicates that the Baghdadi Jewish and Christian dialects are/were 
close to the sedentary dialects spoken at the time of the Abbasid 
era. But shift of political power and instability induced a decline of 
the urban models and led to de-urbanization and re-tribalization of 
Lower Mesopotamia from the 14th century onward. The population 
of Baghdad and other urban centres grew back again in the 18th 
and 19th centuries with the settlement of former rural and Bedouin 
groups. The dialect of these groups, first demographically then polit¬ 
ically dominant (20th century), became progressively the standard 
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urban dialect of the Muslim communities, while the non-Muslims 
stuck to the old varieties, which became associated with specific com¬ 
munities and were restricted to domestic use. Today, all Baghdadi 
varieties are under the pressure of MSA —-fushd and the gap between 
them is lessening (Abu Haidar 1992). 

The bedouinization of former urban/sedentary dialects took place 
in other cities and town of South Mesopotamia as well, as in the 
city of Salt (Palva 1994) with its mixed dialect. Yet, bedouinization 
did not occur at all linguistic levels but, as in the case of Salt, is 
restricted to phonological and lexical features. This seems to indi¬ 
cate that the linguistic process of accommodation to the Bedouin 
dialect was only partial and was restricted to the most salient Bedouin 
markers. 6 This is not without parallels in present-day Amman (cf. 
below section 5). 

Another case is Bahrain (Holes 1983, 1986, 1987; Prochazka 1981), 
where the Shi'i/Sunni sectarian distinction reflects a former seden- 
tary/Bedouin distinction. The Shi c i Bahama represent the old Bahama 
population and speak a sedentary dialect, while the Sunni represent 
the Bedouins who arrived in the 18th century and speak a Bedouin- 
type dialect. The two communities have lived cheek by jowl for more 
than two hundred years but, up to the mid-seventies, they were liv¬ 
ing separated from each other in different villages or different urban 
quarters and no intermarrying took place. The economical changes 
of the 20th century narrowed the divide between the two sectarian 
communities and led to the emergence of an intercommunal stan¬ 
dard urban dialect spoken in public contexts and mainly based on 
the Sunni dialect, due to the political weight of the ruling Sunni 
families. The urban Shi c i Bahama tend, at least in public settings, 
to drop their sedentary features and acquire the Sunni Bedouin fea¬ 
tures, even when the Bahama feature is closer to MSA than the 
Sunni one, e.g., the realization of /g/ as /y/). 7 

The historical processes of bedouinization/koineization of a num¬ 
ber of urban dialects and the attrition of former old-urban dialects 


6 Studies of contact between languages or dialects have shown that salient fea¬ 
tures such as lexical items and phonemes are the first features to be borrowed (cf. 
Trudgill 1986; Thomason & Kaufman 1988). 

7 The situation is quite complicated, see Holes (1987) for interesting information 
about variation within the Sunni and Shi'i communities and the influence of MSA 
among the educated class of the two groups. 
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are important phenomena because they demonstrate how population 
changes in specific political contexts may lead to the renewal of 
urban dialects. Urban cultural models associated with specific urban 
groups can be swept out by ‘new social forces’ and become restricted 
to ‘minority’ groups such as religious minorities (Jewish in Maghreb, 
Christian/Jewish in Lower Irak, Shi c i in Bahrain) or to women, in 
other words to groups subjected to various degrees of exclusion or 
segregation in public spaces (see below section 4). 

3.2 Koineization and levelling with maintenance of urban dialectal features: 
The case of Cairo 

In areas like Upper Iraq (Mosul), Bilad as-Sam (Damascus) and 
Egypt (Cairo), the main urban dialects 8 were not subjected to such 
a levelling-bedouinization process, simply because the migrant pop¬ 
ulation came mainly from the neighbouring rural areas and were 
speaking sedentary rural dialects. Interestingly, little variation corre¬ 
lated to religious affiliation has been recorded in these cities. According 
to Blanc (1964b), all religious groups are said to speak more or less 
the same urban/sedentary varieties. 9 However, the exact status of 
religious-based linguistic differences in these areas needs additional 
investigation because linguists do not always agree on this matter 
(see below for variables used by the former Jewish community in 
Cairo) and because more recent descriptions have indicated the pres¬ 
ence of religious-based variation in a number of Syrian cities (e.g. 
Behnstedt 1989, 1992; Lentin 1981). 

We still have very little information about the historical formation 
and evolution of these urban dialects until the 19th century, the 
period of the first recorded dialectal descriptions. In Cairo Arabic 
(CA) for example, historical information is drawn from semi-literary 


8 Note however, that not all the urban dialects of these areas fit within the tra¬ 
ditional ‘sedentary/urban 3 classification. A number of urban dialects like those of 
Upper Egyptian cities are structurally close to the regional Bedouin/rural dialects 
(cf. *q = [g]). Many former Bedouin groups came to settle in Upper Egypt in the 
13th-15th centuries, but we have no information about the linguistic history of 
these regional urban centres. 

9 Blanc (1964) believes that the towns of Greater Syria, Egypt, the Arabian 
Peninsula and Upper Iraq (Mosul) are characterized by minor religious linguistic 
differentiation and that linguistic difference is mainly reported at the lexical level. 
[See Jastrow’s contribution to this volume, Eds.\ 
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texts which give an indication of non-standard realizations but not 
a real picture of the spoken varieties. 10 Davies (2000) rightly points 
out that a literary text like Yusuf as-Sirbmi’s Hazz al-Quhuf from 
the 17th century, which is supposed to present dialectal samples of 
peasants’ speech and is one of the rare pre-19th century sources, is 
not reliable for contrasting urban versus rural dialects. It is there¬ 
fore difficult to assess the evolution of CA compared to its neigh¬ 
bouring rural varieties. 

According to Woidich (1994:506), present-day CA might be the 
result of a levelling process which occurred in the second part of 
the 19th century following a renewal of the population due to the 
plague of 1835. CA is described as “a Central Delta dialect with an 
admixture of features pertaining to neighbouring regions [. . .]. This 
leads to the conclusion that more than one dialect has contributed 
to the development of CA”. Today CA exhibits many features com¬ 
mon to Delta dialects, few features similar to Upper Middle Egyptian 
dialects and few specific linguistic features (such as the lack of final 
pausal ’imala that was in use in the early 20th century, cf. Blanc 
1973). The hypothesis of a levelling occurring as a result of massive 
population migration sounds quite probable in the 19th century 
Cairene changing social context, where many economic and social 
factors (e.g. the agrarian reforms and the urban reform of Mohammed 
Ali) led to a renewal and a redistribution of the Cairo population 
(Arnaud 1998; Kharoufi 1997; Raymond 1993). Many of these 
migrants came from the Delta (Menouhyya and Daqahliyya Provinces) 
and spoke a sedentary rural variety close to CA, which explains why 
the degree of levelling and transformation of CA was far less radi¬ 
cal than in Baghdad. 

In spite of further important rates of mass-migration, no more lev¬ 
elling, due to the influence of rural dialects, seems to have affected 
CA since the early 20th century. * 11 On the contrary, many features 


10 The main sources for the historical study of Cairene or Egyptian Arabic are 
Birkeland (1952), Blanc (1973), Davies (2000), Doss (1979, 1995), Garbell (1958), 
Palva (2000), Woidich (1992). One of the oldest references to Egyptian, al-Magribl’s 
dictionary is currently being analyzed by Elisabeth Zack under the supervision of 
Manfred Woidich. [See Zack’s contribution to this volume, Eds.] 

11 The percentage of migrant population within Cairene population has been 
high since 1846 (date of the first national census). Migrants formed 35% of Cairo’s 
population in 1846, 25.7% in 1907, 37.5% in 1960, 26.8% in 1976 and 19.5% in 
1986 (source: National Egyptian Censuses-Observatoire Urbain du Caire Contemporain, 
CEDEJ). 
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common to both CA and rural dialects that were present in CA at 
the beginning of the 20th century are now considered ‘non-standard 
CA’ or ‘rural features’, and have either been dropped or are stigma¬ 
tized, such as the 1st ps. sg. of the imperfect of the re-verbal stem 
(niktib ‘I write’, men’ullak with b > m in front of re, ‘I tell you’), reflexive 
forms with in-, 3rd ps. pi. in -um (katabum, yiktibum ‘they wrote/write’ 
instead of Standard Cairene katabu, yiktibu), and others (cf. Blanc 
1974). It seems therefore that the ongoing influx of rural migrants 
till the 1980s has created an adverse linguistic reaction. Cairene 
speakers (including the former rural migrant population) tend to drop 
what they consider ‘rural features’ and shift to a more elevated urban 
style. 

No mention of specific ethno-regional variables appears in mod¬ 
ern descriptions of CA. Most of the linguistic descriptions (such as 
Broselow 1979; El Tunsi 1992; Gamal-ElDin 1967; Harrell 1957; 
Abdel-Massih et al. 1978; Mitchell 1956; Tomiche 1964; Wise 1975) 
provide a very homogenous and normative perception of standard 
CA. Yet, non-standard or ‘rural features’ might be far more wide¬ 
spread than usually recognized. A glimpse of this can be found in 
a remark from Woidich (1994:496) indicating that the suffixation of 
prepositions with long /i/ like gambiha ‘near her’ is a feature shared 
by both CA and Middle Egypt dialects. He adds “no description 
mentions this fact which is very common in Cairo”. 12 

Concerning the presence of religious distinctions, Tomiche 
(1968:1178-1180) mentions a specific Jewish variety, spoken by the 
Jewish communities of Alexandria and Cairo till the sixties, and char¬ 
acterized by specific features (such as the absence of emphatics, the 
use of re- and re-... -u for 1st ps. sg. and pi. imperfect, the presence 
of Ladino words and specific expressions). The concept of a specific 
Jewish variety has been refuted by Blanc (1974) who prefers to speak 
of ‘non-standard CA’, because a number of these features are shared 
by other groups: the re- and re-... -u forms are a North African fea¬ 
ture, also found in other areas of Egypt such as the Western Delta, 
the Western Oases and some parts of Upper Egypt (Behnstedt & 
Woidich 1985-1994); the absence of emphatics was also common 
among the Syrian Arabic-speaking Christian community of the late 


12 When translating data recorded among migrants from Upper Egypt, I have 
come across this long /!/ many times but Cairene speakers regarded it as non-CA. 
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19th, early 20th century (Tadie 1994); and weak pharyngealization 
is frequent among middle-upper class women of both Cairo and 
Alexandria (Royal 1985; Wahba 1996). 13 The presence of a specific 
Egyptian Judeo-Arabic was recently again, albeit not very convinc¬ 
ingly, advocated by Rosenbaum (2002) who mainly provides a list 
of specific lexical items. 14 Concerning the Christians, linguistic differences 
are recorded only at the lexical level in address terms and religious 
terminology (Abboud 1988; El-Zeini 1985). Therefore, religious-based 
differences in Cairo have been recorded mainly at the lexical level 
and appear structurally less important than in North Africa or 
Baghdad. There is no indication that Christian or Jewish varieties 
could represent an ‘older urban form’ vis-a-vis Cairo Muslim Arabic. 15 

The absence of past/present distinctive communal varieties (reli¬ 
gious or ethnic or regional) in a city like Cairo does not fit with the 
traditional descriptions of the social organisation of the city. Historians 
and geographers 16 describe pre-20th century Cairo quarters (hard) as 
relatively segregated areas with ethnic or religious or professional 
clustering. Three hypotheses can be advanced: a) Cairene society 
may have been less segregated than previously thought (Alleaume & 
Fargues 1998); b) the linguistic descriptions failed to grasp the diver¬ 
sity of language use; c) spatial and social segregation did not result 
in sociolects having different morpho-syntactical features, a few lex¬ 
ical items being used as religious/communal markers. 

This last point illustrates that the correlation between linguistic 
variables and social structures is neither always easy nor systematic. 
The fact that religious-based linguistic differences are/were less impor¬ 
tant in Cairo than in Baghdad or Fes, says nothing, by itself, about 
the social status or the degree of integration of each respective Jewish 
community. Linguistic differences and variables are not necessarily 
perceived as salient socio-linguistic markers associated with specific 
groups by the speakers and, inversely, minimal distinctions like a few 
specific lexical items can function as markers of specific sociolects 


13 We could add that we have no data indicating that the various social strata 
of the Jewish community in Cairo were speaking the same variety. 

14 The non-lexical elements provided by Rosenbaum are unconvincing because 
they can be found in other Egyptian varieties as well. 

15 But the Jewish variety seems to have been quite similar to the old variety of 
Alexandrian Arabic. 

16 See in particular Abu Lughod (1971), Baer (1964), El-Messiri (1978), Raymond 
(1974, 1993). 
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(Lentin 2002). When comparing the linguistic impact of various 
migrations on urban vernaculars, it is not easy to establish what have 
been the more relevant factors of differentiation between the different 
cities: is it the ‘ethnic’ origin of the migrants (Bedouin groups in 
Mesopotamia and North Africa versus more rural sedentarized groups 
in Egypt or Bilad as-Sam) or the political context (access to power) 
or the pre-existing social structures of the cities? At this point, I tend 
to think that linguistic data alone cannot answer such questions with¬ 
out reference to precise socio-historical information. Before address¬ 
ing the contemporary situation, I would like to come back to the 
issue of religious-based varieties because, as we have seen, they are 
historically related to patterns of migration and have often been 
regarded as one of the main factors of socio-linguistic diversity in 
‘traditional’ Arab cities. 


4. The historical relevance of communal/religious 
differences within urban vernaculars 

The status of colloquial religious varieties 17 has attracted a lot of 
attention, particularly regarding Jewish varieties (Bensimon-Choukroun 
1997; M. Cohen 1912; D. Cohen 1975, 1981; Jastrow 1990; Khan 
1997; Levy 1990; Mansour 1991; Melar 1995; Piamenta 2000). The 
debate concerning the origin and the sociolinguistic relevance of col¬ 
loquial religious/communal linguistic differences in Arab cities is far 
from closed because the data are quite ambiguous and contradic¬ 
tory and because ideological factors play an important role in deter¬ 
mining the social status of a given variety. 

Unlike Fuck (1955), authors such as Blanc (1964b) believe that 
religious linguistic differences are not inherent phenomena in Arab 
cities. They are the result of demographic and political changes, 
related mainly to the sedentarization and urbanization of former 
Bedouin groups (see section 3.1) and reflect an original ethno-regional 
differentiation (urban versus rural/Bedouin) rather than a purely reli¬ 
gious differentiation. In the first centuries after the Arab conquest, 


17 I am not addressing here the question of written Judeo-Arabic or Middle 
Arabic, although there has been an extensive debate concerning the relevance of 
the religious characteristics of these varieties. 
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there were no or few linguistic differences among the various urban 
religious communities. This is corroborated by the fact that in coun¬ 
tries like Mesopotamia and North Africa, the Christian/Jewish vari¬ 
eties are/were structurally close to some neighbouring Muslim sedentary 
dialects (qdltu dialects in Mesopotamia, Andalusian and non-Hilali 
dialects in North Africa). 18 

The social status of Jewish varieties has been discussed in partic¬ 
ular for North Africa where the Jewish varieties do not form homoge¬ 
neous linguistic entities at the regional level. Jewish dialects vary/ 
varied from one city to another and are sometimes closer to their 
urban/regional neighbours than to each other (Cohen 1981; Chetrit 
1998). The degree of Hebrew interference is/was correlated with 
styles of speech, gender, education and age. High interference of 
Hebrew vocabulary characterized topics linked with Jewish religion 
and Jewish literary tradition. Therefore a more specific Jewish-Arabic 
variety is/was mainly spoken by literate rabbinical scholars while a 
large part of the daily language and oral literature, i.e. tales, proverbs, 
songs, poems, narratives, is/was common to both Muslim and Jewish 
groups (Chetrit 1998). 

In most Arab cities, religious minorities tend to live in specific 
areas and to develop different linguistic models. The examples of 
Baghdad and Fes indicate that, after the demographic changes, reli¬ 
gious communities kept their vernaculars for centuries and did not 
acquire the dialect of the demographically dominant Muslim com¬ 
munities. This reflects a certain degree of spatial and social segre¬ 
gation within the city, but also the fact that the Muslim urban Arabic 
dialects were not associated with power and prestige. In many Arab 
cities, the political power was in the hand of non-Arab foreign rulers 
up to the beginning of the 20th century. In North Africa, Jewish 
communities developed other linguistic models first in contact with 
the Spanish Andalusian speakers (15th/16th century), then with the 
Italians in Tunis and later on with the French colonial power in the 
20th century (Cohen 1981). 19 It is only recently, during the 20th 


18 Nowadays, some historians also criticize the concept of ethnic or religious seg¬ 
regation as the main base of social organization in early traditional Arab cities. 
They consider that more strict religious segregation developed mainly during the 
Ottoman period (Miura 1997; Raymond 1997). However, the evaluation of segre¬ 
gation is extremely complicated and varies according to the level of analysis (spa¬ 
tial, economical, social, etc.). 

19 North African Jewish Arabic varieties are said to have been declining quickly 
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century, because of the political emergence of the local Muslim groups 
that the new urban Muslim-based koine developed and expanded in 
cities and countries with former religious distinctions (e.g. Baghdad, 
Abu-Haidar 1992). 

The historical linguistic situation seems to indicate that strong reli¬ 
gious linguistic differentiation in Arab cities arose only in specific 
political and demographic contexts but was maintained due to spa¬ 
tial, social and political segregation. Various degrees of variation 
related to religious affiliation have been an important component of 
many Arab cities till the early sixties. Since then, the relevance of 
religious linguistic distinction seems to be restricted to a few cities 
due either to a trend towards koineization or to the emigration of 
religious minorities: most Jewish communities have left their previ¬ 
ous country and no longer represent an important social component 
of Arab cities, except in Palestine and Israel. Many studies on reli¬ 
gious varieties present therefore historical (i.e. pre-mid 20th century) 
rather than contemporary situations. 

Yet, the contemporary setting needs more detailed investigation, 
particularly regarding the status of Christian and non-Sunni varieties 
in the Middle East. Apart from Baghdad (Abu Haidar 1991) and 
Aleppo (Behnstedt 1989), where important structural differences have 
been recorded between Christian and Muslim dialects, we still lack 
systematic detailed descriptions in order to assess the relevance of 
religious differences in urban settings compared to other variables 
(age, sex, social class or regional origin). In Damascus, Lentin (1981) 
recorded many sociolinguistic variables which seem to be correlated 
with religious affiliation (Christian vs. Muslim) but there is also a 
high degree of ambivalence, variables being described as ‘Christian, 
popular and old’, for instance, or as ‘Christian, sophisticated, more 
recent’. In Nabk, a city 80 km north of Baghdad, no differences 
between Muslims and Christians have been recorded, and the main 
variation is linked to age, younger people speaking increasingly 
Damascus Arabic (Gralla 2002). In the Jordanian cities (Amman, 
Irbid), variables are related to regional and ethnic origin (rural-urban 
Palestinian versus rural-Bedouin Jordanian) or to age and gender but 


during the French colonial period, and it seems that the Jewish speakers were more 
keen to shift to non-Arabic varieties (French in the case of the Maghreb) than their 
Muslim urban fellows. 
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not to religious affiliation (Abdel Jawad 1986; A1 Wer 2000; Ibrahim 
1986; Sawaie 1994). 

The relationship between religion, social classes and gender seems 
to be crucial in present-day Lebanon and Palestine due to the reli¬ 
gious conflicts, the population movements and the political upheaval 
of the last decades. In Beirut, Naim-Sambar (1983, 1985) reported 
religious-based and gender-based phonological distinctions in the real¬ 
isation of emphasis (strong among Muslim men living in the west¬ 
ern part and weak among the educated Christian women living in 
the eastern parts). But we have no data concerning other levels of 
differences (morphological or syntactical), nor on the consequences 
of post-war population redistribution in Beirut, nor on the potential 
Sunni/Shi c i distinction. A recent study on Bethlehem in Palestine 
(Amara & Spolsky 2001) indicates that Christian speakers (both women 
and men) tend to use more urban features like /V than Muslim 
speakers who tend to use MSA /q/. Another study on Nazareth 
(Havelova 2000) indicates that gender more than religion is direct¬ 
ing phonological variation. More women, whatever their religion, 
tend to use the urban variant /V while most men tend to use the 
rural variant /k/. In Jerusalem, and since the 1950s, the linguistic 
split between Jewish and Muslim communities is said to have been 
increasing at the lexical level: Jewish Arabic integrated many Hebrew 
borrowings and Jewish speakers are shifting to Hebrew while Muslim 
Arabic is moving toward MSA (Piamenta 2000). 20 Sectarian varia¬ 
tion (Sunni vs. Shi c i) has been recorded mainly in Bahrain (e.g. Holes 
1983a, b, 1987). But, according to Abu Haidar (1996), Shi c i and 
Sunni Baghdadi Arabic also differ at the lexical level: Sunni BA uses 
more Turkish lexical items than Shi c i BA. 

All above-mentioned studies refer almost exclusively to phonological 
or lexical variants. Additional data are needed before we can reach 
more definite conclusions concerning the contemporary social relevance 
of religious-based linguistic differences in the changing Arab urban 
centres, particularly with regard to modern trends of koineization. 


20 Piamenta (2001) claims that there is also a lexical difference between Christians 
and Muslims in Jerusalem. Christians are supposed to be more inclined to European 
borrowings and less to MSA borrowings than Muslims. This kind of generalization 
between religious affiliation and language uses needs to be demonstrated with sta¬ 
tistical data. Other studies indicate that Hebrew borrowings penetrate Muslim and 
Christian Palestinian Arabic in both Israel and the Palestinian Occupied Territories 
(Amara & Spolsky 1986, 1996; Henkin 1996). 
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5. Contemporary migration, urban koine and variation within the city 

Studies on communal variation have highlighted the importance of 
migration and subsequent koineization processes in the transforma¬ 
tion or evolution of many urban dialects before the 20th century. 
During the second half of the 20th century, most Arab capital cities 
have known a tremendous increase of population, due to rural-urban 
migration. The question is, whether or not urbanization leads nec¬ 
essarily in the long term to a process of levelling/koineization, and 
to the emergence of new urban vernaculars subverting the former 
communal distinctions and developing new types of social variants 
associated with age, gender, education and social classes. This con¬ 
ceptualization of the city as a ‘melting pot’ creating new urban iden¬ 
tities, not related to primordial affiliation (tribe, ethnic group, and 
others), has for a long time been the dominant thesis of urban socio¬ 
logy (Grafmeyer & Joseph 1979). 

Five Arab urban archetypes can be defined with regard to the 
impact of migration and the degree of koineization: 

• Capital cities with a prestigious and well-established dialect that 
has become a (unofficial) national standard at least since the early 
20th century following large population movements. The dialect 
of the capital-cities is expanding in neighbouring areas and cities. 
At the present time, the migration trend no longer plays a deci¬ 
sive role in the development of the urban vernacular and does 
not initiate new processes of dialect levelling or koineization. The 
evolution of the urban vernacular is more affected by the influence 
of fushd and by internal developments (e.g. palatalization in Cairo, 
Ffaeri 1996). Migrants come with their own dialect, maintain it 
during a transitory phase of acquisition and accommodation (the 
time to acquire the urban standard) or keep it as an intimate 
home language side by side with the urban standard. This seems 
to be the situation of cities like Cairo, Damascus, Baghdad, and 
now Casablanca, although we are in need of more detailed stud¬ 
ies of language use according to residential quarters, regional ori¬ 
gin and degree of accommodation. In Damascus, for instance, the 
degree of homogeneization seems weaker than in Cairo. Many 
variables are recorded associated to gender, age, place of resi¬ 
dences, religious affiliation (Lentin 1981). In Cairo, migrants tend 
to cluster in peripheral districts and there is not always a clear 
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distinction between ‘social’ variables and ‘rural’ variables, migrants’ 
children born in Cairo shifting mostly to CA (Miller 1997). 

• Capital cities of countries that have known recent demographic 
or political upheaval (war) with a still very important rate of rural 
or provincial migration. In these cities, the impact of recent migra¬ 
tion is yet difficult to assess. It is not sure that migrants will shift 
to the pre-existing urban dialects. They may keep their own dialects 
and reinforce dialectal diversity or they may participate in the 
elaboration of a new koine. This seems to be the case of cities 
like Algiers, San‘a, Beirut. In public space (Watson 2002), San'ani 
speakers tend to replace old San'ani words by a number of pan- 
dialectal lexical items. In Algiers, Boucherit (1986, 2002) questions 
the existence of a single urban norm. More data are needed on 
these three cities, particularly on Beirut with its post-war residen¬ 
tial division. 

• Old urban centres with a declining urban elite and important pop¬ 
ulation renewal. The old urban dialect is no longer prestigious 
enough to be acquired by new-comers and is even declining among 
the young generations of the original urban dwellers. The new¬ 
comers adopt the national urban koine, instead, and urban dwellers 
tend to speak this urban koine in public space, keeping their own 
vernacular at best for family communication. This is the case of 
many North African cities like Fes, Tangier, Rabat, Tlemcen and 
even Tunis, where the old urban vernacular tends to become more 
and more restricted to old women and is associated with an 
effeminate way of speaking (Caubet 1998; Dendane 1994; Iraqui- 
Sinaceur 1998; Jabeur 1996; Messaouidi 2001, 2002; Trabelsi 
1988). This is also what happened in the early 20th century in a 
city like Alexandria (Egypt) whose population is said to speak 
nowadays Cairo Arabic except in a few old popular quarters 
(Wahba 1996). 

• Emerging new cities with mixed population and koine in the mak¬ 
ing. Different dialects stand side by side and the migrant popula¬ 
tion plays an important role (Amman in Jordan). In this case, the 
dialectal variety of the rural/Bedouin migrants might influence the 
development of the urban variety. In Amman, one notes the co¬ 
existence of rural/urban Palestinian dialects and rural/Bedouin 
Jordanian dialects. Jordanian men are said to keep their Bedouin 
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pronunciation (*q realized as [g]) and to have a favourable atti¬ 
tude toward it, while urban Palestinian men sometimes tend to 
hide their Palestinian identity and adopt the Bedouin pronuncia¬ 
tion (at least *q realized as [g] in Irbid; cf. Abdel Jawad 1986; 
Sawaie 1994). It may be noted, however, that maintenance of 
Bedouin features is recorded only at the phonological level (*q 
realized as [g]). There are indications that a new urban koine is 
emerging among the youth of Amman who use a mixed vowel 
system (Al-Wer 2002). Another example of an emerging new city 
is Nouakchott (Mauritania) but, as dialectal divergence is said to 
be limited in Hassaniyya (Taine-Cheikh 1994), urbanization and 
migration might not have the same linguistic impact. 

• Cities with a large component of non-Arab migrants. Two types 
can be distinguished here. In cities like Khartoum (Sudan) the 
non-Arab migrants are national, might stay permanendy and speak 
very different levels of Arabic (from a pidgin-creole type to regional 
dialectal varieties). Miller & Abu Manga (1992) have shown that 
the Sudanese non-Arab migrants speak predominandy Arabic but 
with a large number of non-standard Khartoum Arabic features. 
The same non-standard features were also found among their chil¬ 
dren born in Khartoum, which might indicate the development 
of a non-standard Khartoum urban variety. But this phenomenon 
needs further investigation due to the fact that the main migra¬ 
tion wave is still very recent (1980s-1990s). Another type of city 
is represented by the Gulf cities (Dubai, Kuwait, etc.) with numer¬ 
ous foreign immigrants. A kind of pidgin Arabic, known as Gulf 
Pidgin Arabic, is spoken as a lingua franca between native Arab 
groups and non-native Arabs (Smart 1990; Wiswall 2002). How 
far this type of pidgin Arabic could affect the local urban ver¬ 
nacular remains to be investigated. 

This broad categorisation indicates very different sociolinguistic situa¬ 
tions according to the patterns of migration and the socio-political 
development of each city. For the time being, the urbanization process 
is still very much in the making, and the development of the urban 
vernaculars may be influenced by the presence of various communal 
(i.e. regional, ethnic or religious) varieties. How far these communal 
varieties will be maintained, melt, or disappear in different urban 
contexts, depends on the socio-political evolution of each city and each 
country. There is no indication of a common linear development 
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leading to the development of standard urban varieties spoken, in 
all speech-contexts, by the whole urban population of each city. 

There are however some common trends that have been observed 
concerning gender and age variation with regard to the acquisition 
of urban vernaculars. Firstly, in cities where the old urban vernac¬ 
ular has been replaced by a new koine, old women (as well as mem¬ 
bers of religious minorities) tend to keep the specific linguistic features 
of the old urban dialects (e.g. diphthongs in Tunis, /§/ > /s/ in 
Fes and Rabat). Secondly, in contexts of dialectal contact and change, 
young women tend to acquire the urban variables faster than their 
male counterparts. Men tend to use more MSA /fusha norms or keep 
regional/communal variables, particularly at the phonological level. 21 
It seems also that young educated middle-class women tend to use 
more lexical foreign items than men and to switch more easily to 
foreign languages associated with modernity (cf. Lawson-Sako & 
Sachdev 1996 for Tunis). Thirdly, in cities with more stable urban 
vernaculars, like Cairo, middle-class women initiate new phonologi¬ 
cal changes (Haeri 1996 for palatalization in Cairo), and variables 
related to middle-upper class women tend to become prestigious 
norms associated with refinement (cf. the status of weak pharyn- 
gealization, Boucherit & Lentin 1989; Cohen 1973; Naim-Sambar 
1983; Royal 1985; Wahba 1996). 

As a consequence, sedentary-based urban dialects are often per¬ 
ceived as more ‘effeminate’ than Bedouin/rural dialects (and fusha). 
Some urban variables are regarded as marks of femininity which 
are not quickly acquired by male immigrants and even deleted by 
male urban dwellers. This correlation between gender and linguistic 
features seems to be particularly operative at the phonological level, 22 
as in the case of the variable *q — [’], one of the most salient and 
marked Arabic phonological features. In Tlemcen (Algeria), Tlemceni 
men shift to the koineized Algerian [g] while Tlemceni young women 


21 See among others Abdel Jawad (1986), A1 Wer (2000), Ibrahim (1986), Sawaie 
(1994) for Amman; Benrabah (1994, 1999) for Oran; Caubet (1998) for Fes; Daher 
(1999) for Damascus; Havelova (2000) for Nazareth; Walters (1991) for Korba in 
Tunisia. 

22 The symbolic values associated with specific phonemes need to be more sys¬ 
tematically explored (Gordon & Heath 1998). It seems that features like glottal stop 
/V, raising of the /a/ in ’imala (Walters 1991), and weak emphatization are often 
associated with femininity in the Arab world. 
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appear to be conservative in this respect, not shifting to the new 
urban koineized [g] and maintaining the traditional Tlemceni vari¬ 
able [J. 23 Today, speaking with [’] in Tlemcen is regarded as a sign 
of femininity (Dendane 1994). 24 In Tunis, men in certain speech con¬ 
texts tend to use Bedouin [g] in order to look more virile (Traboulsi 
1988). In Jordan and Palestine, men tend to use MSA [q] or Bedouin 
[g], while women tend to use urban Palestinian [’]. In Egypt, Upper 
Egyptian migrants regard Cairo Arabic as more soft, sophisticated 
and effeminate than their own Upper Egyptian dialect, and a number 
of male workers consciously keep the [g] pronunciation (Miller 1997). 
In most Arab cities, men tend to use MSA [q] more than women. 

The ‘prestige’ of the urban vernaculars is therefore very ambigu¬ 
ous, particularly among male immigrants, which might explain why 
shift or accommodation to urban vernaculars is far from being com¬ 
plete. For the time being it is difficult to assess if this gender phono¬ 
logical distinction will be maintained in the long run in urban context 
and whether migrants will maintain communal varieties. Attitudinal 
factors can converge here with social factors. The large majority of 
the immigrants came to stay in specific quarters (either at the periph¬ 
ery or in the old centres that were deserted by the former old urban 
families moving to new residential quarters). They belong to lower 
or middle-class strata and often develop their own professional and 
societal networks. Their interaction with the ‘traditional urban dwellers’, 
in particular the urban elite, is not always easy, to say the least. Like 
in many other countries, the massive rural migration is often con¬ 
sidered to be an important factor of urban destabilization, and rural 
migrants are often associated with negative stereotypes. What types 
of cultural, social and linguistic models are presently being devel¬ 
oped in these new urban territories remains a major domain of inves¬ 
tigation, which, strangely enough, has been little studied compared 
to other types of variation. 


23 But note that in Fes young women drop traditional Fasi [ 5 ] and shift to 
Moroccan koineized [q] (Caubet 1998). 

24 Owens (2001) quotes another reference to Tlemcen, which was not available 
to me (Dekkak 1979). 
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6. Conclusion 

Many sociolinguistic studies on the Arab world have focused on the 
MSA/dialect contact and indicated that education, social class and 
gender were the main factors of differentiation in the use of MSA 
versus dialectal features or the degree of MSA/dialect mixing. Most 
of these studies were not concerned with dialectal diversity, which 
seems to have been regarded as a secondary or a minor phenome¬ 
non. The fact that many of these studies were carried out in a city 
like Cairo, with its well established urban vernacular, partly explains 
the focus on what has become known as ESA (Educated Spoken 
Arabic). 25 The contemporary sociolinguistic situation of the Arab 
countries is, however, far from restricted to this model, and the ques¬ 
tion of dialect contact and koineization, related to the phenomenon 
of urbanization, remains a major issue in many Arab urban centres. 

The present review has highlighted that, in specific historical con¬ 
texts, such as North Africa and Mesopotamia, some urban vernac¬ 
ulars have been subverted by new koines imported by non-urban, 
particularly Bedouin groups. This phenomenon has also been described 
by urban studies on the decline of former patterns of urban socia¬ 
bility (e.g. the ‘Andalusian model of citadinitC of the old North African 
cities, or the Ottoman model of the old Middle Eastern cities) and 
the emergence of new urban ‘tribal’ models in cities with demo¬ 
graphic changes (Beyhun 1997; Ben Achour 1996; Chabbi 1997; 
Naciri & Raymond 1997). 

The prestige of the urban cultural and linguistic models is often 
ambiguous, urban dialects being often associated with modernity but 
also sometimes with femininity and over-sophistication. A rather 
specific phenomenon of the Arab world, compared to Western coun¬ 
tries, is the social importance and the prestige of tribal and com¬ 
munal affiliations. The ‘Bedouin factor’ still plays an important 
role in many Arab cities, although this statement might sound too 


25 For all discussions concerning the development of Egyptian ESA (Educated 
Spoken Arabic), the presence of various sociolinguistic varieties within the di/tri/ 
pluriglossic frame or phenomena of borrowing and code-shifting see Abu Melhim 
(1991), Badawi (1973, 1995), Bassiouney (1998), Eid (1988), El Hassan (1977, 1978), 
Elgibali (1993), Gully (1997), Harrell (1964), Mazraani (1997), Mejdell (1994, 1995), 
Mitchell (1979, 1980, 1986), Parkinson (1991), Rabie (1991), Schmidt (1974), Wilmsen 
(1996). 
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‘culturalist-oriented’. Nevertheless, the importance of tribal and com¬ 
munal affiliation should not be overestimated. 

There is a need here for a better investigation of the language 
use and attitude of the millions of new urban-dwellers in various 
contexts and at all linguistic levels (not only at the phonological level) 
including idiomatic expressions, poetic devices, musical choices, and 
so on. One of the main shortcomings of current Arabic sociolin- 
guistic studies is their systematic restriction to a few phonological 
variables, even though the selection of features in language contact 
operates differendy at each linguistic level. 

Another direction of research is that of youth languages. Nowadays, 
young speakers represent the majority in most Arab urban centres. 
Yet, almost nothing is known about their language use, 26 even though 
in many other countries it appears to be an important urban phe¬ 
nomenon (Kiesling & Mous 2001). Study of youth language has 
started in the Maghreb with regard to Arabic-French code-switch¬ 
ing among the youth (Caubet 2000; Laroussi 1999). In North African 
urban centres, code-switching seems to have become the informal 
urban code of some social classes. 
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REMARKS ON IDEOPHONES IN NIGERIAN ARABIC 


Jonathan Owens 

University of Bayreuth 


1. Introduction 

Manfred Woidich has made a distinguished contribution to a variety 
of Arabic, Egyptian, which has served as a motor for the expansion 
of Arabic into the far reaches of Africa. From Upper Egypt in par¬ 
ticular, the eponymous Bani Hilal and Bani Sulayman tribes spread 
not only into North Africa, but into the Sudanic region of Africa as 
well. Ultimately, many forefathers of Nigerian Arabs trace their ori¬ 
gins to settlers stemming from Upper Egypt, settling in the Lake 
Chad area in the 15th century (see Braukamper 1993, Zeltner 1970). 
Despite a long history as a minority variety of Arabic, the language 
displays most of the classical traits of an Arabic variety (retention of 
emphatics, broken plurals, basis of verbal inflection in perfect vs. 
imperfect forms, etc.), and in many respects preserves what can be 
considered old traits, for example presence of FPL in all morpho¬ 
logical paradigms, linker -n in certain N-Adj contexts (ractjil abu bagarat- 
an kabiira ‘a man with a big cow’), and various other features.* 

At the same time, there are innovative features which it has 
acquired in its long sojourn in Africa, particularly in the semantic 
and syntactic domains. Idiomatic structure, for instance, is, as it were, 
more African than Arab and word order in the noun phrase pat¬ 
terns closely with that of other languages in the area of Lake Chad 
(see Owens 1996). One of the most striking acquisitions is the devel¬ 
opment of a new grammatical class, that of ideophones. 


* Symbols are as follows: DEF ‘definite’, F ‘feminine’, ID ‘ideophone’, INDC 
‘indicative’, PL ‘plural’ PS ‘passive’. 
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2. Classes of ideophones 

While ideophones are recognized as a distinctive class in many lan¬ 
guages, there is a consensus that their unity resides in the realm of 
phonology and semantics (Newman 1968). Phonologically they will 
often have distinctive traits, and semantically they typically are descrip- 
tives, characterizing actions, smells, movements, sounds, appearances, 
qualities and the like. Syntactically, however, ideophones, though 
typically modifiers (especially adverbs), may have various functions. 
Mamet (1973:912), for instance, notes that ideophones in Lontomba, 
a language of the Congo, may be classified as modifiers of adjec¬ 
tives, or of verbs, or even as nominals. 

Ideophones are rarely recognized in Arabic linguistics. On a cross- 
linguistic basis a case could likely be made for including them. Some 
of the ‘nominal verbs’ 1 of the classical grammarians, for instance, 
can be given an ideophonic interpretation, sah in the sense of ‘be 
quiet’, or mah ‘stop it, desist’ (cf. the instrumental ideophones below). 
In Nigerian Arabic and neighboring western Sudanic dialects, how¬ 
ever, they constitute a far larger class of items than in any other 
variety of Arabic. Their existence in Nigerian Arabic is interesting 
not only for Arabic, but also for comparative approaches to the study 
of ideophones. In contrast to ideophones in many languages, for 
instance, those in Nigerian Arabic clearly constitute a morphological 
system which lies outside of the derivational, ablaut-based system of 
Arabic morphology. Whereas ideophones in languages such as Lon¬ 
tomba (Congo), Gbeya (Central African Republic, Samarin 1966:87) 
and Tera (Nigeria, Newman 1968) are often derivable from verbs 
or other morphological classes, in Nigerian Arabic they represent an 
adjunct class with no etymological relation to other morphological 
classes (see section 4 below). 2 

In this paper we will describe the basic grammatical properties of 
Nigerian Arabic ideophones, using partly an ad hoc classification sys¬ 
tem, partly based on familiar linguistic levels, syntax, semantics, prag¬ 
matics and phonology. 


1 ’asma’ ‘. . . nouns put [in place] of a verb and pointing to it [in mean¬ 

ing]’ Muqtadab III, 202). 

2 For instance, in Gbeya (Samarin 1966:91) the ideophone kute kute ‘softly’ derives 
from the verb kutee ‘see dimly’. 
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3. Syntax 


3.1 Instrumental vs. descriptive ideophones 

For an initial syntactic classification, we divide ideophones into two 
classes of unequal size. The first, instrumental ideophones, are those 
used to effect a change in the external context, huyya ‘ward off a 
dog’, hok ‘to scare off birds’, } ish ‘shoo away chicken’. A much larger, 
descriptive class are those associated with a circumscribed lexical set, 
sometimes with a unique lexeme. These include ideophones such as 
( ahamar ) cu ‘very red’, parak (ke gina him ) ‘we came direcdy here’. The 
ideophone cu occurs only with the lexeme ahamar ‘red’ and its mor¬ 
phological derivates (see below), while parak is limited to predicates 
describing goal-directed movement (ga ‘come’, masa ‘go’, gara ‘run’, 
sawwag watir ‘drive a car’). 


3.2 Syntactic properties of ideophones 

Instrumental ideophones occur either alone, or if accompanied by 
further lexical material, will generally occur with an imperative verb 
and if so, the verb will be set off by a pause from the ideophone. 

1. hok , dJr~u 

ID fly-PL 

‘Get on, fly off’ 

Of course, other imperative substitutes can occur, such as 

2. 1 2 3 is, ban a 

ID outside 

‘Away, outside [to children]!’ 

The pragmatics of such imperatives is beyond the scope of the pre¬ 
sent presentation. 

Descriptive ideophones always collocate with a delimited set of 
lexemes, sometimes with a unique one. The class of lexemes with 
which they occur determines their sequences. Two main classes may 
be distinguished here. Those modifying adjectives will usually occur 
directly after the adjective, though a preadjectival position is also 
allowable: 


3a. al-alme 

DEF-water 

‘The water is very hot’ 


co 

ID 


hami 

hot 
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3b. 

al-akil 

CO 

hdrni 


DEF-food 

ID 

hot 


‘The food is hot’ 



but, 




3c. 

*co 

al-akil 

kami 


ID 

DEF-food 

hot 


‘The food is hot’ 



They also co-occur with 

another intensifying adverb. 

3d. 

al-alme 

ha mi 

bilhen 


DEF-water 

hot 

very 


‘The water is very hot’ 

Other descriptive adjectives may be classified as predicate modifiers 
and while they generally occur on the fringes of a sentence, with a 
few exceptions, they may occur virtually anywhere in the sentence. 
In this respect they are like manner, time and some place adverbial 
elements. 

4a. daxal bu lubb al-hille 

entered ID middle DEF-city 

‘I went right into the middle of the city’ {bu ID describing going deep 
into a place/object) 


4b. 

daxal 

lubb 

al-hille 

bu 


entered 

middle 

DEF-city 

ID 


‘I went 

right into the middle of the 

city’ 


4c. 

bu 

daxal 

lubb 

al-hille 


ID 

entered 

middle 

DEF-city 


‘I went 

right into the middle of the 

city’ 


5a. 

rus 

an-akal-at 

al-qalla 



ID 

PS-eat-F 

DEF-grain 



‘The grain got crunched up’ (runs ID describing crunching sound) 


5b. 

an-akal-at 

al-qalla 

rus 


PS-eat-f 

DEF-grain 

ID 


‘The grain 

got crunched up’ 


5c. 

an-akal-at 

rus 

al-qalla 


PS-eat-F 

ID 

DEF-grain 


‘The grain 

got crunched up’ 



In the following, the ideophone occurs before a topic, which, if it 
should occur, is generally the leftmost element in a sentence. 
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6. tilik al-watir di wase-t-ha sei 

ID DEF-car DET fix-you-it really 

‘You really fixed the car right up’ 


While most descriptive ideophones are positionally free, all are lex¬ 
ically restricted. At one extreme there are ideophones limited to one 
lexeme (or its family, see below), co in (3) above, for instance, only 
occurs with the adjective hami. Others are limited to a certain type 
of activity or situation, parak cited above occurs only with verbs of 
motion and goal, and so on. 

The co-occurrence is between the ideophone and what may be 
termed a lexical family, not with a unique lexical form, where by 
lexical family is meant all related derivational forms based on a given 
stem. In (5) above riis , describing a type of sound made while eat¬ 
ing, occurs with a passive verb. It can equally occur with a normal 
active verb as in (7a) or a causative verb as in (7b). 


7 a. al-bagar akal-an al-qalla rus 

DEF-cows eat-F DEF-grain ID 

‘The cows gnashed up the grain’ 


7b. rus akkal al-bagar al-qalla 

ID feed DEF-cows DEF-grain 

‘He fed the grain to the cows, ruus’ 


Similarly with, 


8a. al-iyal Idib-o fi alme 

DEF-children play-PL in water 

‘The children played splashing around in the water’ 

8b. la^ab-t al-iydl cabaq fi 

play-I DEF-children ID in 

‘I made the children play splashing around water’ 


cabaq 

ID 


l-alme 

DEF-water 


The lexical family includes all grammatical categories. For instance, 
the ideophone cil is restricted to the family ‘black’. This may be 
embodied in an adjective form, as in, 

9a. al-gidir da a&rag cil 

DEF-pot this black ID 

‘The pot is very black’ 

It may also be embodied in verbal forms: 

9b. an-nar zarrag-at al-gidir az?rag cil 

DEF-hre blacken-F DEF-pot black ID 

‘The fire made the pot very black’ 
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9c. al-gidir zarrag a&rag cil 

DEF-pot blacken black ID 

‘The pot became very black’ 

as well as in a verbal noun. 


9d. tizirrig al-gidir cil da mi zen 

blackening DEF-pot ID this not good 

‘Blackening the pot is not good’ 

In these contexts the association with ‘blackness’ may be satisfied 
anywhere in the sentence. Besides, (9b), for instance, one can have 
the following. 


9e. an-nar zarrag-at al-gidir cil 

DEF-hre black-F DEF-pot ID 

‘The fire made the pot black’ 

The verb zarrag ‘become black’ licenses the use of the ideophone cil. 

It may, in fact, be too narrow a characterization to claim that 
any ideophone is restricted to a single lexical family. While co, for 
instance, is restricted (so far as we have determined) to harm ‘hot’ in 
its adjectival guise, in the appropriate context it may dispense with 
this support, as in (10b). 


10a. bi-fawwdr al-alme hdmi 

INDC-boil DEF-water hot 

‘He will boil very hot water’ 

10b. bi-fawwdr al-alme co 

INDC-boil DEF-water ID 

‘He boils water’ 


co 

ID 


This is an issue which we leave unexplored, though it is obviously 
of interest to what extent the domain of co-occurrence of ideophones 
is determined by a single lexical family or group of lexical families, 
or by semantic features which are realized elsewhere in a sentence. 

In theory there is no restriction on the number of ideophones 
which can occur in a clause. 


11. bi-ms-an cir giddam ji lubb al-hille bu 

INDC-go-theyF ID forward in middle DEF-city ID 

‘They [£] marched right ahead into the middle of the city’ 

Practically, however, the occurrence of more than one ideophone 
per clause is rare. A check of 24 ideophones was run on two cor¬ 
pora, comprising about 70,000 Shuwa Arabic words. Of the 24 ideo- 
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phones, 10 occurred in the coipus, distributed in 25 tokens. 3 Two 
of them occurred in dependent clauses (one conditional, one tem¬ 
poral), the rest in main clauses, never more than one per clause. 
The clauses in which they occurred were short, with an average of 
3.8 words per clause. 


4. Semantics and pragmatics 

Descriptive ideophones recall a certain sound or motion, or empha¬ 
size a quality or manner. They frequently are associated with cer¬ 
tain types of sounds or movements, the sound of a small object falling 
into the water, or of a heavy object falling into water, for instance. 
Lacking a thorough-going semantic framework, we exemplify with a 
makeshift categorization the major semantic domains covered by 
ideophones. 

Sounds 

12. al -wac[a hit at- xarif di alkallam-at tim 

DEF-earth of DEF-rain this talk-F ID 

‘The earth in the rainy season thunders ‘tim” 

13. b-iherit kiret ke 

INDC-hoe ID like 

‘He is hoeing with a scraping-like sound’ 

Distance, place 

14. tds ke min 

ID just from 

‘Right up close to Gajiganna’ 


15. 

b-uxu44-u~ha 

dam fog 

as-sanr 


INDC-put-PL.it 

ID on 

DEF-bed 


‘They put it all 

in one place 

on top of the bed’ 

Time 




16. 

was 

nu~rux 



ID 

we-go 



‘We go about daily’ 


17. 

xaram-at 

buluk 



‘went out-F 

ID 



‘She went out immediately’ 


gagiganna 

gajiganna 


3 Excluding reduplicated and repeated ideophones. 
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Qualities 

18. amiyan tis 

blind ID 

‘completely blind’ 

19. magallam tak 

cut off ID 

‘all leprous’ 


Manner of action 

20. bi-ms-an 

INDC-go-F.PL 
‘They [cattle] pass 


cirr giddam-ak 

ID before-you 

quickly before you’ 


21. galbi-na coy ke 

heart-ours ID so 

‘Our heart [is] upright [= very worried] ’ (cf. hu wdgif coy ‘He is stand¬ 
ing upright’) 


Type of motion 

22. bi-sil-u-a kic[ak 

3-take-PL-it ID 

‘They snatch it up from the ground’ 


Limiters, border setters 

23. wehet-um sak 

alone-their.M ID 

‘completely alone’ 


Negative and modals 

24. as-sumaliyin xall~o dur 

DEF-northerners left-PL.him ID 

‘The northerners left him deliberately [in prison]’ 


Certain ideophones occur only in negative clauses. 

25. bur ma ni-sil-a 

ID not we-take-it 

‘We won’t take it at all’ 


As ideophones are lexically restricted, combinations of lexeme + ideo- 
phone in some instances serve effectively as a derivational mecha¬ 
nism. There is, in Nigerian Arabic, no verb for ‘to thunder’ (Standard 
Arabic rtfada). Alkallam tim ‘speak tim’, in (12) above, effectively derives 
a predicate meaning ‘thunder’. Ideophones describing a characteris¬ 
tic sound may collocate as direct object with the verb sawwa ‘do’, 
to describe the action. 


26. ac[-(luyur saww-an 

DEF-birds did-F.PL 

‘The birds flew off with a whish’ 


fur 

ID 


like 
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27. abgafgal sawwa gak fi t-tirdb 

DEF-gavgal did ID in DEF-ground 

‘The gafgal [a long, pointed instrument] went ‘gak’ in the ground’ 

Of the 163 ideophones we have recorded, 12 may be considered to 
share a single phonological form, to be homophonous. Kar, for in¬ 
stance, is associated with five meanings: 


28. ‘empty’ 



an- nas 

kar 

satt~o 

min as-sug 


DEF-people 

ID 

disappear-PL 

from DEF-market 


‘The people disappeared completely from the market’ 

29. 

‘clear, straight’ 





al-lei 

kar 

wagi 

yabis 


DEF-road 

ID 

straight 

empty 


‘The road is clear straight’ 



30. 

‘sound of milking’ 





b-ihalb-u 

al -bagar 

kar kar kar 



INDC-milk-PL 

DEF-cows 

ID 



‘They’re milking the cows ‘ 

‘kar” 


31. 

‘very dry, hard’ 
ydbs-dt 

kar 




dry-F.PL 

ID 




‘very dry’ 


32. ‘extreme whiteness’ 

abiyad kar 

white ID 

‘very white’ 


Of course, if it could be independently shown that the concepts of 
‘whiteness, hardness, emptiness’ have, in Nigerian Arabic semantics, 
a common basis, one could speak of extensions from a core meaning, 
rather than homophonous morphemes. The matter deserves further 
attention, but as an initial orientation we err towards overdifferentiation 
here. 4 

We have left the pragmatic context for the occurrence of ideo¬ 
phones out of the discussion. While out of context the use of the 


4 One might investigate the net of associations from the locus of abiyad ‘white’. 
Kar as an ideophone for the sound of milk may be associated via the white color 
of milk. Abiyad is elsewhere associated with positive, good qualities, kalama abiyad 
‘his word is white [= correct]’, galba abiyad ‘his heart is white [= he is a good per¬ 
son]’. This could, very speculatively, provide a link to ‘straightness, clearness’. 
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ideophone describing hotness, co, would not be appropriate, a per¬ 
son putting a hot liquid to their lips, then putting it down and 
remarking ‘co’ would be quite well understood. In fact, one can imag¬ 
ine extra-linguistic contexts where nearly any ideophone can be used 
either alone, or dissociated from its usual collocational partner(s). 
Kiret in (13) above typically collocates with herat ‘cultivate’, describ¬ 
ing the sound a hoe makes digging soil. If people were making a 
racket outside one’s house, cultivating the earth, one might complain 
to them with, 

33a. aze-tu~na kiret kiret da 

bothering-you.PL-us ID that 

‘You’re bothering us with that ‘kireet’ racket of yours’ 
or 

33b. kiret (da) sunu 

ID that what 

‘What is this digging racket you’re disturbing us with!’ 

or even 

33c. kiret kiret! 

‘What a scraping racket!’ 

said with appropriate, disapproving intonation. 


5. Phonology 

In the following phonological counts, homophonous forms (see section 
3) are counted only once. On the basis of this exclusion, there are 
151 forms. Five of these are excluded from the count, as they have 
unique forms, for instance kokkure ‘sound of the cock’, talingo ‘sound 
of jingling’, rididim ‘pattering sound’ and at tan ‘expression of surprise’. 
The remaining 146 forms have syllable structures as follows: 


CV 5 

CVC 75 

CVCV 5 

CVCVC 52 

CVCCVC 9 


While an adequate representation of the segmental properties of the 
forms would require comparison with the statistical properties of the 
language at large, statistics which we do not possess, it may be sug¬ 
gested that there are aspects of syllable structure peculiar to ideo- 
phones. These points include the following: 
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• At Ci there are no less than 33 words beginning with c, as in 
curub ‘pure, clear’, culdum ‘sound of big object falling’. In other 
positions c occurs only 5 times. The total occurrences in ideo- 
phones, 38, is probably more than the occurrence of c in all other 
word classes of the language combined. 

• Other ‘non-native’ 5 sounds also occur, though less frequently, ji 
occurs twice, e.g. jian ‘sound of drizzling’ and p four times, e.g. 
parak ‘directly’. 

• l occurs initially in only two ideophones (both CVC, lag ‘very pure’), 
and r occurs only 5 times initially. On the other hand, these two 
sonorants account for 35% (N = 24) of C 2 in CVC ideophones, 
45% (N = 64) of C 2 in CVCV(C) and 66% (N = 6) of C 2 in 
CVCCVC forms. 

• Only four emphatic tokens are recorded among the ideophones, 
e.g. dur ‘deliberately’ and kuras ‘slaughter all/completely’, zad ‘lying 
flat’. 

• Nasals are probably underrepresented among ideophones (e.g. only 
2 occurrences at (%). In contrast to the language at large, with 10 
occurrences, all in final position, is the most frequently-represented 
nasal among ideophones, tarag ‘[see] clearly’. 

• Geminate consonants are exceedingly rare. 

• Among the vowels, in CV(C) ideophones the vowels are over¬ 
whelmingly short and in CVCV(C) forms the initial vowel is always 
short, the second usually so. In disyllabic words, both vowels agree 
in height in 58 of the 66 instances (36 H-H, 22 L-L). 

• h and J occur only in instrumental ideophones for driving away 
animals, huyya. 

On a feature-counting basis, prototypical syllable patterns can be 

given for the two largest classes, CVC and CVCV(C). Features with 

frequencies below 10% are not listed (i.e. are not considered proto¬ 
typical). All figures are in percents. 6 


5 c has a source from s in a few words, e.g. catt ‘all’ < Arabic satta ‘different 
kinds’ (perhaps), and t in the eastern Nigerian dialect, cal ‘come!’< Arabic ta‘dl. In 
most instances it does not have an Arabic etymology, however. 

6 Abbreviations: bil (bilabial) = p, m, b, f w, alv (alveolar) = t, d, n, s, z, r, /, vel 
(velar) = k, g, g, alv-pal (alveo-palatal) = c, s, ji, affricate = c [ts], g [dz], liquid = 
l, r, vl = voiceless, vd = voiced. 
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Table 1. Syllable patterns 



C 

V 

C 

Manner 

Place 

Voicing 

stop = 47 
affricate = 24 

alv = 34 
alv-pal = 31 
vel = 15 
bil = 14 
vl = 62 
vd = 38 

short= 88 

H = 54 

L = 46 

liquid = 32 
stop = 32 
fricative = 18 
alv = 47 
vel = 30 
bil = 18 

vd = 53 
vl = 47 

vd = 38 vl = 47 


C 

V 

C 

V 

C 

Manner 

Place 

Voicing 

stop = 58 
affricate = 19 
fricative = 18 
vel = 32 
alv = 30 
alv-pal = 21 
bil = 16 
vl = 70 
vd = 30 

short = 100 
H = 65 

L = 35 

liq = 60 
stop = 26 

alv = 68 
bil = 18 

vd = 72 
vl = 28 

short = 97 

H = 49 

L = 51 

stop = 70 
nasal =12 
fricat = 10 
vel = 57 
alv = 29 
bil = 12 

vl = 57 
vd = 43 


Very broadly speaking, the initial and final C positions of the CVC 
and CVCVC forms are roughly comparable, except that the C 3 is 
dominated by the stop feature. The C 2 position in the CVCVC 
forms, on the other hand, has stereotypical attributes distinctive from 
the other two positions (it is dominated by liquids). Without further 
discussion, it can be noted that in the CiVC 2 C 3 VC 4 forms, C 2 and 
C 4 tend to be like C 2 of CVCVC forms, while C! and C 3 pattern 
like C) forms. 


6. Origin of ideophones in Nigerian Arabic 

The etymology of most ideophones is, at this point, obscure. A few 
are common to Fulfulde, Kanuri or Hausa, some of Shuwa Arabic’s 
co-territorial languages, e.g. sul ‘useless’ = Kanuri sul ‘emptiness’, 
kuras ‘sound/action of slaughtering’ = Kanuri kuras (same meaning), 
cir ‘(go) straight’ = Fulfulde (Cameroon) cir ‘straight’. We looked most 
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closely at Kanuri, a language Nigerian Arabic has been in intimate 
contact with for 500 years. Beyond the standard dictionary (Cyffer 
& Hutchison 1990), we checked each ideophone with Mr. Sherif 
Abdella, a graduate student in the Department of Languages and Linguistics , 
a Kanuri-dominant Nigerian Arabic bilingual. His examples more 
than doubled the number of comparable ideophones which we found 
on the basis of published material alone. 

It appears that Nigerian Arabic shares at least 50 of its ideophones 
with Kanuri.' Another 6 or 7 are suggestive of relation, though with¬ 
out further comparative evidence no decision on relation can be 
made. For instance, in Nigerian Arabic lis describes blindness, amyan 
lis ‘completely blind’, while in Kanuri it describes something late 
at night ( kajiri lis kadiyo ‘he came late in the evening’), gug in NA 
describes a bad smell, but in Kanuri a bad taste, and subuk in NA 
describes an object falling into a liquid, whereas Kanuri suwuk sim¬ 
ply describes an object falling. 

Given that the category of ideophones is innovative in Nigerian 
Arabic, one would expect that the direction of influence is from 
Kanuri. However, this needs to be substantiated by more than log¬ 
ical reasoning. It is interesting that the same sort of sound corre¬ 
spondences found elsewhere in the lexicon appears among the 
ideophones as well. Intervocalic b in most Kanuri dialects changes 
to w, which accounts for the correspondence NA cabaq, K cawak 
‘sound of water splashing’ (the q/k correspondence is unexplained, 
however). 7 8 Whichever way the borrowing went here, it antedates the 
Kanuri sound shift. 

It would be interesting to have a more comprehensive comparative 
overview of the etymology of Nigerian Arabic ideophones, as it bears 
on the question whether the concept of ideophones as a class was 
introduced in the language originally via lexical borrowings, or whether 
new lexemes were invented anew by bilinguals on the basis of their 
interpretations from their second languages (e.g. Fulfulde, Kanuri). 


7 We do not include homophonous ideophones which do not share a meaning, 
such as Arabic kar ‘straight, clear, empty, describing white, etc.’ (see discussion 
above), Kanuri ‘describes shaking’. Other examples include (forms same for both 
languages), kag ‘[tie] tightly’, kal ‘[be filled up/packed] completely’, Jur ‘sound of 
wings fluttering’. Forms with slight phonological differences, but which we assume 
to be cognate include K drag, NA carag ‘[repair] well’, K tig, NA dig ‘extremely 
[exhausted]’, K tibuk, NA dubuk ‘extremely [thick, fat]’. 

8 In a non-ideophone, e.g. NA darkuba, K darkuwa ‘two-wheeled cart’. 
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NEGATIONS IN THE DIALECT OF ES-SALT, JORDAN 


Heikki Palva 

University of Helsinki 


1. Introduction 


1.1 Negations 

Negations belong to the diachronically most dynamic areas of the 
linguistic structure of Arabic. Thus, the system of negations in Classical 
Arabic clearly mirrors a period of transition during which a major 
innovation, the use of the rhetorically used interrogative pronoun ma 
as a negative particle, was gaining ground at the expense of the 
older, common-Semitic la. Classical Arabic negative particles such 
as lam and lan veiy early disappeared from living speech, and laysa 
soon followed, only leaving insignificant remnants to our time. Later 
on, the powerful progress of ma was followed by a development of 
parallel nature: as soon as the originally more or less emphatic, styl¬ 
istically marked ma became unmarked, a new stylistically marked 
form, the split-morpheme negation using the afformative -s devel¬ 
oped and probably in a relatively short time spread to a vast area 
between Morocco and the southern part of Greater Syria. As different 
negative constructions occur frequently, they in many areas are typo- 
logically prominent features. As a dynamic and complex system, they 
constitute an intriguing subject of linguistic study. 1 

The negations in the dialect spoken in the town of es-Salt and its 
neighbourhood were not chosen as the subject of this article on the 


1 It is therefore small wonder that Anton Spitaler in the mid-1960s suggested 
them as the subject for Manfred Woidich’s dissertation, to continue the compara¬ 
tive dialect studies successfully introduced by Wolfdietrich Fischer [Die demonstratwen 
Bildungen der neuarabischen Dialekte , Diss. Erlangen 1953/1959) and Hans-Rudolf Singer 
(Neuarabische Frageworter, Diss. Erlangen 1958). It soon appeared that merely the 
Egyptian Arabic negations were a material big enough to fill the pages of Woidich’s 
dissertation (. Negation imd negative Satge im Agyptisch-Arabischen, Diss. Miinchen 1968). 
In a recent publication the negation in Maghrebine Arabic is dealt with in six con¬ 
tributions (Chaker & Caubet 1996). 
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strength of some unusual traits or idiosyncratic developments. Rather, 
they constitute a system typical of a mixed dialect displaying both 
sedentary and Bedouin elements, as well as developments charac¬ 
teristic of a society living in a rapid urbanization process. Earlier on, 
I have published mainly narrative texts representing the bedouiniz- 
ing variety of speech used in traditional narrative style in the area, 
and discussed the typological nature of this dialect (Palva 1992, 1994). 
However, no systematic description of the dialect has been published 
thus far. This article is based on my recordings and written notes 
taken during different periods of fieldwork and visits to the area in 
1965, 1970, 1976, 1977, 1979, 1981, and 1992. 

1.2 Es-Salt and its neighbourhood: historical background 

The town of es-Salt lies in the Transjordanian mountains about 20 
km east of the river Jordan and about 25 km northwest of ‘Amman, 
the capital of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. Es-Salt is the 
administrative centre of the govemorate of al-Balqa\ In 1220, dur¬ 
ing the later Ayyubids, a fort was built on the hill overlooking the 
town, and Hesban had to give way to es-Salt as the chief town of 
al-Balqa 1 (Gaudefroy-Demombynes 1923:67; Peake 1958:77, n. 6). 
At the beginning of the Ottoman rule, the condition of the area east 
of the river Jordan was chaotic. Unprotected cultivated areas were 
freely raided by Bedouins, and only the largest villages were able to 
protect themselves. In the whole district of al-Balqa J , es-Salt was the 
only one that could look after itself; all the other villages were deserted 
(Peake 1958:86). According to the Ottoman assessment rolls from 
the year 1596/97, es-Salt was the only market centre in al-Balqa 3 . 
The number of inhabitants in the whole Transjordan area was not 
more than 51,000, the majority of which lived in ‘Aglun (Hiitteroth 
1978:22). In the same assessment rolls the names of two quarters in 
es-Salt, Mahallat al-Awamila and Mahallat al- 3 Akrad, are attested for 
the first time (Da’ud 1994:238 and references in n. 2), a piece of 
information of relevance for the history of the sedentary-type dialect 
of the town. 

J.L. Burckhardt, who in June/July 1811 visited es-Salt, mentions 
the town as “the only inhabited place in the province of Belka”. 
According to him, the town was strong enough to defend itself, and 
it did not pay xiiwa tribute to Bedouin tribes, except to the power¬ 
ful Bani Saxar. With other neighbouring tribes the people of es-Salt 
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are reported to have been on good terms (Burckhardt 1822:352). 
Burckhardt adds an interesting linguistic notice: “their language is 
the true Bedouin dialect” (Burckhardt 1822:351). Unfortunately, he 
did not give any linguistic details, and we can only guess that his 
impression was due to some striking deviations from the Syro- 
Palestinian sedentary dialect type, and that Burckhardt identified 
these as Bedouin features. 

During the mid-19th century, Transjordan was in a state of anar¬ 
chy, and due to tribal wars, the population decreased considerably. 
At the end of the 1860s, the Turks restored the order in al-Balqa J 
and established a Qahmmaqam at es-Salt under the direct orders of 
the Mutasarrif of Nablus. In the subsequent decades the region was 
gradually pacified, and agriculture was greatly expanded. Peasants 
immigrated to the area of es-Salt from Palestine, Madaba was reset¬ 
tled by Christian immigration from el-Karak in 1880, 2 and from 
1876 onwards, Circassian immigrants built for themselves villages 
near the desert fringe. In 1878 they resettled the ancient towns of 
Jaras and ‘Amman, and in 1880 they founded the village of Wad 
es-Sfr in the immediate vicinity of ‘Amman. In the neighbourhood 
of es-Salt, the only village to have Circassian immigrants was ‘En 
Swelih (Da’ud 1994:207—221)- 3 In addition, Turcoman immigrants 
settled in the region in the 1860s, in the villages of er-Rumman, ‘En 
Swelih, el-Hummar, and Safut. 

Around the year 1880 the town with the surrounding villages had 
no more than about 8,000 inhabitants, but in the subsequent decades 
the number increased rapidly, due to improved security and grow¬ 
ing trade, which drew many immigrants from Palestine and Syria. 
In 1912/13 the estimated figure was as high as 20,000, or almost 
half of the sedentary population of the whole province of es-Salt, 
which included ‘Amman and Madaba as well as the villages in their 
surroundings, while the number of Bedouin living in the province 
was around 56,000 (Da’ud 1994:231). With the creation of the 
Transjordanian emirate in 1921/22, the development took a new 
course, and es-Salt declined. Immigration to the town ceased, and 
many Saltis emigrated to ‘Amman, the new capital city, which at 


2 This was the so-called exodus of the ‘Azizat; for a detailed account, see Jaussen 
(1948:417-432). 

3 Peake (1958:222) dates the Circassian settlement at Swelih in 1905. 
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that date was a hamlet with no more than ca. 2,400 inhabitants 
(Wilson 1987:55f.). 

About 95 percent of the inhabitants of es-Salt and its surround¬ 
ings are Muslims. The three larger groups among them are el-Krad, 
el- c Awamle, and el-Qtesat; these are very heterogeneous as concerns 
the genealogies of the clans belonging to them. Among the groups, 
el-Qtesat, whose forefather according to the tradition came from 
Hebron about the year 1600, seems to be the most homogeneous. 
There are, however, two clans attached to them who claim to be 
offshoots of the al-Gawf Bedouin. El-Krad for the most part hail 
from Palestine, but there are clans which claim descent from ‘Aglun 
and el-Karak; the forefather of one clan is related to have come 
from the Higaz, one clan claims descent from the Sammar Bedouin 
in Nagd, and one from the Wild c Ali of the c Anazi confederation. 
Many of the clans of the ‘Awamle group are of Palestinian origin, 
but there are two clans of Iraqi descent, one from es-Sobak, one 
from Madatin Salih in the Higaz, and one from Nagd. In addition, 
one clan claims descent from the old Bani Kalb tribe; it is related 
that during the Abbasid caliphate they moved from al-Gawf to c Aglun. 
From there the tribe was dispersed in the 18th century in different 
directions, and one section came to es-Salt (Peake 1958:178-180). 

About five or six percent of the population of the governorate of 
es-Salt are Christians; in the town of es-Salt the percentage is a lit¬ 
tle higher. Two of the villages of the area, el-Fhes and Safut, have 
traditionally been mainly Christian. The majority of the Christians 
of the governorate belong to the Greek Orthodox Church, but there 
are also Greek Catholic (Uniate), Fatin, and Protestant Christians. 
As to their origins they are an almost as heterogeneous group as the 
Muslims, but among them there are more numerous clans of markedly 
sedentary Syro-Palestinian origin. Thus, two clans hail from Febanon, 
three from Damascus, and one from Nablus. Three clans claim descent 
from the ancient Gassan tribe, and the remaining seven have accord¬ 
ing to their traditions come from different parts of Horan and the 
Transjordanian area (Da’ud 1994:221-227; Peake 1958:180-182). 

In spite of the often doubtful correctness of the traditions of the 
clans, the general picture given by them is of substantial value for 
the historical setting of the local dialect. The little kernel of the local 
population was during the Ottoman period outnumbered by seden¬ 
tary and semi-nomadic immigrants mainly from the Greater Syrian 
area. Some of the newcomers were of Peninsular Bedouin origin. It 
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is also important to take into account the fact that the modern set¬ 
tlement of most of al-Balqa? is of recent date: in the first half of the 
19th century there were no settled villages in the neighbourhood of 
es-Salt, and during the latter part of the century not more than a 
dozen villages were settled. Thus, the surroundings of es-Salt have 
a mixed population composed of peasant immigrants, mainly from 
es-Salt, some from c Aglun and Horan, and recently settled Bedouin, 
for the most part belonging to two tribes, the ‘Adwan and Bani 
‘Abbad, the latter being in fact a very heterogeneous confederation. 
It is a matter of course that the development during the indepen¬ 
dent Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan since 1946 has further complicated 
this picture: the influx of Palestinians has substantially increased and 
the proximity of the rapidly growing capital city has led to intensified 
contacts between different population groups in the country. 


2. Reflexes of la 


2.1 Isolated negation 

The isolated negation in Salt! is la 3 ‘no!’, most often occurring as an 
answer to a question, e.g. ba c do nayim? — la 3 , hassal bigi ‘Is he still 
sleeping?’ ‘No, he’s coming in a moment.’; gallo la 3 , hasib inte ‘He 
said, “No, it’s you who should pay” ’; gal la 3 , xalas ‘He said, “No, 
that’s it!”’. It is also used rhetorically with willa: sahlh willa la 3 ? ‘[is 
it] true or not?’. From the phonemic point of view, this is the only 
case of the glottal stop occurring in final position in the genuine 
dialect and having phonemic value. 4 As a matter of fact, the glottal 
stop here is not equivalent of zero, as is evident from the contrasts 


4 The glottal stop seems also to exist on the morphological-lexical level. Thus, 
although it is optional in items such as 3 akl , ’abb, ’umm , and ’ism, the nominal pat¬ 
tern has its effect on the phonetic surface level: when used with the definite arti¬ 
cle, these words are not pronounced *lakl, *labb, *lumm, or *lism, like words beginning 
widr a vowel/semivowel, e.g., lulad./liwlad/dlulad/dliwlad; llyam/dliyam, or two con¬ 
sonants, e.g., hjhes n.l., hmgara ‘the cave’. Instead, if not preceded by a vowel, they 
begin with a prothetic vowel: dl’ak(a)l, dl’abb, al’umm, dl’is(d)m. The present-day ver¬ 
nacular speech naturally abounds in recent loans from Standard Arabic in which 
the glottal stop is normally pronounced by all speakers, e.g., mas’ale, mas’ul. It can 
be assumed that the glottal stop through this lexical interference will soon be resti¬ 
tuted as an independent phoneme. 
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/laV vs. /la/, e.g. la yd . . . ‘don’t say’ (dubitative negation, often 
used with a suspended vocative particle) and /laV vs. /lah/, e.g. in 
the expression of dismay: lah ‘oh no!’. It must of course be admit¬ 
ted that the distinctions between the contrasting pairs are not purely 
phonetic, but the different negations are accompanied by conventional 
gestures characteristic of their own. 5 When immediately followed by 
walla, the form is la, e.g. la walla ma ft kahraba ‘no, by God, there 
is no electricity’. In this case, too, la often conveys a dubitative mean¬ 
ing: la walla ‘unbelievable!’, ‘you don’t say so!’. 

2.2 Coordinated negation 

Besides in isolated position, la is used in coordinated negations fol¬ 
lowed by the negative particle wala (clearly wala, not w-la), which, 
as pointed out by Woidich for his Egyptian material, must be regarded 
as one word: 6 la bffarfu l-xof wala bcfarfu sey ‘they didn’t feel fear, 
they weren’t afraid of anything’; hada la bigra wala biktib ‘this man 
could neither read nor write’; kan gabil ma ft Id duwyat wala dawa 
wala tabib wala } isi ‘formerly there were no medicines, no drug, no 
doctor, nothing’; J awwal la bis la gazat wala frdn ‘formerly there were 
no gas cookers and no ovens’; la saggalha la c ala gaz wala kahraba ‘he 
didn’t connect it, neither to gas nor to electricity’; ma fiha la kahraba 
wala 3 isi ‘there was neither electricity nor anything else’. The parti¬ 
cle wala also occurs as a negation of individual words, e.g. wala } isi 
‘nothing [at all]’; wala kilme ‘not a word’; wala wahad ‘not a single 
one’. These more or less ‘absolute’ negations are often preceded by 
la 3 or a negative verbal clause, but this is not always the case, e.g. 
wala wahad 3 aga ‘not a single one came’. 


5 The gesture accompanying la’ in Damascus is described by Grotzfeld (1964:131) 
as a “ruckartiges Ruckwerfen des Kopfes bzw. Anheben der Augenbrauen”. 

6 As in Palestine, Horan, and Egypt, see Bauer (1926:124); Schmidt & Kahle 
(1918:92=*=); Blau (1960:196-198); Cantineau (1946:388); Woidich (1968:152f., for the 
analysis of wala, 73, n. 4); Hinds & Badawi (1986) s.v. ivl’; vs. w-la/wla in Syrian 
cities and Lebanon, see Barthelemy (1935-1955) s.v. I’; Grotzfeld (1964:1316); Feghali 
(1928:215-217); Abu-Haidar (1979:111-113); Jiha (1964:181); w-la/wa-la Aleppo, 
see Sabuni (1980:202). If the descriptions are accurate, the two variants have a 
different history. 
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2.3 Prohibitive 

As in most Arabic dialects east of Egypt, the prohibitive is rendered 
by the inherited construction la + subjunctive, i.e., imperfect with¬ 
out the indicative present/common present morpheme b-, e.g. la tgul 
‘don’t say’. The negative particle is often lengthened with the orig¬ 
inally affective afformative -s < si (< say J ), e.g. la tgulis or la tguls 
‘don’t say’; hadaka gal la 3 , la toxuds ‘That man said, “No, don’t take!” ’. 
In the split-morpheme negation, the main accent regularly falls on 
the latter part of the phrase, and the negative particle becomes pro¬ 
clitic. Consequently, also the semantic load tends to shift to the lat¬ 
ter component, which thus may attain the status of an independent 
morpheme, and as a result, the original negative particle may become 
redundant. Its phonetic shape loses importance, and it may drop its 
initial consonant or be completely omitted: ’a-tgulis; tguls, tgulis. It has 
to be pointed out that because the consonant following the negative 
particle in the prohibitive is always t, the shortening or omission of 
the negative particle is a phenomenon obviously not quite identical 
with forms such as ( ' 3 )a ba c rijs in central Lebanon and ( 3 )a ba'rif in 
northern Lebanon and on the Syrian coast, which Leghali (1928:22If.) 
explained as results of dissimilation. 7 In view of the Salti forms, it 
is questionable, however, whether this explanation is correct. Lurther 
examples in which the shortening of the negative particle cannot be 
attributed to dissimilation are given by Bauer (1926:122f.) from 
Palestine: a-tkatt c us c ad c \inab! ‘don’t cut grapes any more’; tkussis warai 
‘don’t tell stories behind me’. 

The negative particle ma sometimes appears in cases in which it 
is difficult to decide whether they should be interpreted as prohibi- 
tives of the kind well known from Egypt, Palestine, southern Lebanon, 
etc., or if they should be understood as more or less categorical 
orders, as in the following instance: c amado hawwalo min ahmad la- 
butrus, gallo 3 ida binadi c alek 3 ahmad [. . .] ma truddis ‘He baptized him, 


7 In Lebanon and the Syrian coast, the shortening or omission mostly concerns 
the negative particle mahna. According to Feghali (1928:22 If.), here the proximity 
of the two labials /m/ and /b/ leads to dissimilation, la is not omitted in prohibitive 
expressions (Feghali 1928:89). For more examples see also Abu-Haidar (1979:110-114 
la not omitted in prohibitive) and Behnstedt (1997, Map 225). In Lower Galilee, 
the use of la in prohibitive is optional, e.g. la-ta c laqs ma‘ha ‘don’t interfere in their 
affairs’ (Palva 1965:138.-1); tinsas ‘don’t forget’ (Palva 1965:150.-11). 
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changed his name from Ahmad to Butrus, and said to him, “If some¬ 
one calls you Ahmad, don’t answer/you must not answer.’”. 8 

Side by side with the inherited prohibitive construction, there is 
a richly nuanced form rendered by the particle balds: balds itgul hek 
‘don’t say so’; balds itgul la-hada ‘you ought not to tell anybody’; balds 
iru(h) c a-l-madrase l-yom ‘he’d better not go to school today’; balds tihci 
ma c a ‘don’t talk to him’. As pointed out by Woidich (1968:174-178), 
this function is plausibly explained as the result of a development 
from the etymological ‘without anything’ (< bi-la say 3 ) to a modal 
negation first used with infinitives and nouns, and, after a reinter¬ 
pretation, to a negative particle proper which can also negate a finite 
verb. Examples of the use of the particle with an adverb or a noun 
in Salti are the following: balds hassa c ‘not now’; balds il-asami ‘let’s 
not mention the names’; balds is-sura ‘you’d better not take a pic¬ 
ture’. A funny example of the subtle modality of the particle was 
my host’s sympathizing reaction, when my planned visit to the Bani 
Hasan tribe fell through: balds il-bi 3 ets ‘you can drop the B.H.’, that 
is, in the function described in Hinds & Badawi (1986, s.v. bis lb) 
as a “retraction of something previously stipulated”. It also functions 
both as a preposition (‘without’) and adverbially (‘for free’). Thus, 
balds masari ‘no money is needed’ can also mean ‘without money’, 
when it is synonymous with bidun (bdun, min dun): xudha balds ‘take 
it for free’. After a further reinterpretation it is used as a noun mean¬ 
ing ‘nothing’: b-il-balas ‘for free’. 9 

2.4 Admonitive la- 

The construction la plus imperfect without b- is also used in a kind 
of admonitive function, meaning ‘lest’, ‘that not’ (Feghali 1928:218). 
In this case the only form of the negative particle is the proclitically 
shortened la-: swayy swayy la-tiga c ‘carefully that you’ll not fall’; ruh 
la-tif axxar ‘go lest you be late’; la-ykun saratan ‘let’s hope it is not 
cancer’. 


8 This case may well be compared with Lower Galilee, where the negative par¬ 
ticle in prohibitive as a rule is la (optional), but exceptions occur: bass ma-tahkls wa- 
la /dime c arabi : abadan ‘but don’t speak a single word of Arabic’ (Palva 1965:136.-9). 

9 Cf. Barthelemy (1935-1955), s.v. bPs: filbalas ‘en pure perte’ (Jerusalem). 
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2.5 lola 

A clause indicating a hypothetical event in the past is introduced by 
lola (< law la) ‘if it were not for’, ‘but for’, in the following instance 
followed by an infinitive: lola gayyti bokilha ‘if I hadn’t come, it [the 
hyena] would have eaten her’; lola gayyti mn-il-gor ‘[this would have 
happened] if I hadn’t come from the Jordan Valley’. Synonymously 
with lola, loma and laww-ma are used: laww-ma haddu s-sardya kan J ahsan 
l-il-balad ‘if they hadn’t torn down the castle, it would have been 
better for the town’. 


3. Reflexes of ma 

3.1 Negation of declarative verbal clauses 

In declarative verbal clauses, the perfect and imperfect are most often 
negated by ma, e.g. ma sagtat J ilia sant il-wahad u-tala tin ‘[the tree] 
did not fall down before the year thirty-one’; ma gidruyigfu gbalo ‘they 
couldn’t stand against him’; ma kanu yistadinu 10 yihku mcdahum ‘they 
were not allowed to speak to them’; 3 ihna ma bintih c a-l-gdr ‘we don’t 
go [down] to the Jordan Valley’; ma bug c ud fl mahall wahad ‘it does 
not stay at one place’; hadci } isi ma mna c rifo ‘this is something that we 
don’t know’. Both in the perfect and the imperfect, the split-mor¬ 
pheme negation ma . . . -(i)s is often used, too. In contrast with for 
instance Cairo Arabic, the negative afformative ~(i)s has still pre¬ 
served some of its affective meaning, which implies that the split- 
morpheme negation, in spite of its high frequency, is the stylistically 
marked variant. Examples: ma gidriis yithammalu ‘they couldn’t [pos¬ 
sibly] support themselves’; ma dallis wakt ‘I don’t have time [at all]’; 
ma dallis awwal bi hallagin ‘in the past there were no barbers [at all]’; 
les ma tihtiss? ‘why didn’t you [sg. m.] go down [to water]?’; w J akalha 
w-ma } at c ams il-xuri wala sagfit lahim ‘so he ate it and didn’t give the 
priest even a bit of flesh’; ma- c aifiss ‘I don’t know’; ma ba c rifs inkligi 
‘I don’t know English [at all]’; ma bta c rifiis ‘she did not recognize 
him’; ma yxallus yilbas ‘they didn’t let him put on’; tab'an ma ylagis 
gawab ‘of course, he didn’t get an answer’. As in the case of the 


10 Probably a koine-form. 
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prohibitive, the first element of the split-morpheme negation is often 
omitted, which usually renders the meaning affective: gallo sakkir 
tummak! bahkis ma c ak bahki ma c ummak ‘He said to him, “Shut up! I 
don’t speak to you, I speak to your mother” gallo bta'rifiss 3 inno c add 
it-tayyarat mamnu c ? ‘He said, “Don’t you know that it is forbidden to 
count airplanes?”’. 

The optional omission of ma in verbal clauses seems to be a phe¬ 
nomenon which occurs in a rather restricted area. Thus, it is not 
indicated in Behnstedt’s Sprachatlas (1997, Map 225), nor does Cantineau 
(1946:389—391) mention it for Horan. Also in Baskinta it occurs 
before the 6-imperfect only (Abu-Haidar 1979:110); both examples 
given by Bauer for Palestine display the same form (Bauer 1926:122: 
baftkirs, bikdarus), and the cases found in Blanc’s Druze texts are sim¬ 
ilar, too (Blanc 1953:82.16: b tigdars] 86.11: bihibbis] 97.8: biswass). In 
Lower Galilee it, however, is common, e.g. tigdars tislahhin ‘you may 
never reconcile them’; tigdars tistanna bala ‘she cannot be away from 
him’. In most cases, the negated verb admittedly is a 6-imperfect, 
e.g. les inti btigis? ‘why don’t you come?’; tab'an bikfis ‘of course it is 
not enough’; ba/umis‘l don’t blame’; bagdars‘l cannot’ (Palva 1965:118.2; 
120.17; 122.12; 128.31; 142.2; 156.-4). The same holds good for 
rural Central Palestinian, for instance the dialect spoken in Silt el- 
Hartiye 9 km northwest of Genln, e.g. J ana babe c es ‘I don’t sell’; 
besth[e]nnes ‘they [fern.]) aren’t embarrassed’; ta c em ezzet betgayyres fiha 
‘in it the taste of the olive oil does not change’ (Mohidin 2001:254.10; 
256.-1; 258.5). 

In the Salti example ben-ma 3 agi w-ben-ma 3 agis ‘it was touch and 
go whether to come or not’, the omission of the negative particle 
ma may be due to the sharply expressed contrast J agi vs. J agis , but 
also to euphonic reasons (< ben-ma ma J agis). 

3.2 ma . . . 0 

When the negation is underscored by words such as c umr, walla, or 
the like, the split-morpheme negation cannot be used: c umri ma ruht 
c a-mas(i)r ‘I have never been to Egypt’; walla ma bta c rif weno? ‘don’t 
you [really] know where he is?’; wa-haqq rabbikum al- 3 a e la n — 3 inno ma 
fiku wahad min hon bitla c 3 ilia ma bidfa c l-ihsdb ‘I swear by your Lord, 


11 


This is a fusha- form. 
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the highest, that no one of you gets out of here unless he pays the 
bill’. In this respect Salti does not differ from comparable dialects. 
Similarly ma saddag- (s < s, as is common in the root sdq ) never takes 
the afformative -s, probably because it is a fixed idiom used in nar¬ 
rative style, e.g. ma saddagu w-hiiyigi l-inkliz sant it-tamantd c s ‘as it was, 
in the year eighteen, the Englishmen came [at last]’. 

3.3 Negation of bidd-/badd- 

The pseudoverbal character of bidd-/badd- clearly becomes apparent 
from its negation pattern, which follows that of the perfect and the 
imperfect in declarative clauses, i.e., it is negated by the particle ma 
or, more often, by the split-morpheme negation. With the suffixed 
personal pronoun of the 1st. pers. sg. it has the forms ma biddi, ma 
biddis, 3 a-biddis, and biddis. The forms with the 2nd. pers. sg. suffixes 
display a stage of transition from the ‘genuine’, older type of the 
local dialect to a newer, leveled type. The older-type forms are biddkis 
(masc. suff.) and biddeis (fem. suff.). Because the affrication of /k/ is 
commonly suppressed, the latter form most often appears as biddkis , 
i.e., the gender contrast has become neutralized. On the other hand, 
the koine-form biddakis/ biddaks (masc. suff.) tends to replace the old- 
type form. Therefore it can be anticipated that the morphological 
balance will soon be restored and the forms will be biddakis/biddaks 
(masc. suff.) vs. biddkis (fem. suff). 

In the adjacent areas, the 0. . ,-s negation is frequent at least in 
Galilee, e.g. badduss, baddiys, dduss (Druzes; Blanc 1953:83.10;97.17; 
102.~3); biddus, biddis, biddhinms (Lower Galilee; Palva 1965:114.13; 
142.17; 152.12). 

3.4 The nominal negation mis 

The nominal negation mis is regularly used to negate the predicate 
of a nominal clause, an individual word, a prepositional phrase, or 
an adverb: mis ma‘gul ha-l-haki hada ‘this does not make sense’; J ana 
mis fahman c ale ‘I don’t understand him’; mis min ha-t-tule ‘not that 
long’; mis mitl il-yom ‘not like today’; mis mitl flam, il-yom ‘not like 
the men of today’; mis bass iblad il J urdun ‘not only in Jordan’; mis hek? 
‘isn’t it so?’ The negated individual word may also be a verbal clause: 
J ana mis gutlak? ‘didn’t I tell you?’; J ana mis c allamtak la tikdibiss ‘didn’t 
I teach you that you shouldn’t tell lies?’ This analytic structure mainly 
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occurs in affective contexts; a typical example of this from the adja¬ 
cent areas is the following, recorded in Central Palestine: ya na c llln 
el-walden, mes ’asuf wahad. ‘Curse your parents! I don’t see anyone!’ 
(Mohidin 2001:254.2). 

3.5 Negation of preposition plus suffixed pronoun 

Preposition plus suffixed pronoun is negated with md, md . . ,-s, or 
0. . ,-s: Hhna ma ma c nas masdri ‘we don’t have money’; w-it-talate 
tafranin, ya c ni mitil-ma ssir ma'hummuss wala girs ‘and those three were 
penniless, as it was, they didn’t have a piaster [in their pockets]’ 
(here the final vowel of wala is rhetorically stressed). Although the 
suffixed pronoun of the 3rd. pers. masc. sg. normally is -o, in the 
negated form it may be replaced by the independent pronoun: ma c hiis 
masdri ‘he doesn’t have money’; compare the copula mahus ‘he is 
not’. The widespread makles/ makless ‘never mind’ is commonly used 
in Salti; on the synchronic level it can be defined as a particle rather 
than as a negated prepositional phrase. 

‘There is not’ in genuine Salti is normally rendered by md bi, ma 
bis, } a-bis. In the first-mentioned variant, the main accent lies on the 
negative particle. Variants other than these are, however, very com¬ 
mon. Among them, the frequently used ma fiss, as well as the less 
frequent 3 a fiss , are probably koine-forms, whereas md fi is a bedouiniz- 
ing form : ya c ni c a-hsab alia ma c nato ma fiss masdri — ya c ni mayidfa c us masdri 
‘on God’s account; it means there was no money, they wouldn’t pay 
[money]’; J a fiss c indo kahraba ‘he didn’t have electricity’; md fi ger 
iznad ‘he had only a flint’; md fi dndak tallagat? ‘do you have refrig¬ 
erators?’. In coordinated negations, la is substituted for md: } awwal 
la bis la gazat wala fran ‘formerly there were no gas cookers and no 
ovens’. 

A comparison with other dialects in the Greater Syrian dialect 
area discloses intriguing affinities. On the Syrian coast and its hin¬ 
terland, ‘there is not’ is usually rendered by a ji, in most of Horan 
and the central area between Damascus and Aleppo, by md ji, whereas 
the Bedouin dialects of the Syrian desert make use of md bi. The 
most interesting point of comparison is ma bis, used in the oases of 
Palmyra, Suxne, and il-Qariten (Behnstedt 1997, Map 226). This 
might be suspected as a trait borrowed from Bedouin dialects. 
However, this is highly improbable. It is worth noting that the old 
sedentary dialect of el-Karak displays the variants md fit and md bi 
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(Palva 1989:240) of which the latter is not used in any Bedouin 
dialect in the neighbourhood and must therefore be an old seden¬ 
tary form. Consequently, the variants ma bl, ma bis, and 3 a-bls in 
Salti can with good reason be regarded as evidence of an old seden¬ 
tary dialect, in this feature akin with other sedentary dialects spo¬ 
ken in the eastern parts of Greater Syria. 

3.6 Negation of the indefinite pronoun wahad 

The indefinite pronoun wahad [masc.], wahade [fem.] ‘someone’ is 
used both substantially and adjectivally in declarative clauses. In 
interrogative and conditional clauses as well as after negation, it has 
the invariable forms hada and hadd ‘someone’, ‘anyone’, e.g., bl hada 
fi d-dar? ‘anybody home?’; la 3 , 3 a-bls hadd/hada ‘no, there isn’t any¬ 
one’; la 3 , wala hada ‘no, not anyone’. When used as the subject of a 
verbal clause, hada is regularly negated with the split-morpheme nega¬ 
tion: ma hadas 3 aga ‘no one came’; ma hadas yihci ma c a c arabi ‘no one 
would speak Arabic to him’. 

3.7 Negative copulas 

The negative copulas used in negative nominal clauses have the fol¬ 
lowing two series in Salti: series 1: manls, mantis, mantis, mahus, mahis; 
mahnas, mantus, mantinniss, mahummus (mahummuss, hummu mis), mahinniss ; 
series 2: mani/mana, mante, manti, mahu, mahi; mahna, mantu, mantin, 
mahum, mahin. In Salti, series 1 with its originally affective negative 
afformative is more frequent, whereas for instance Karaki only uses 
series 2 (Palva 1989:240). The Salti series 1 displays great similarity 
with Central and Southern Palestinian rural dialects as well as those 
spoken in Hbran. The most interesting detail, comparable with biddkls 
above, is the 2nd. pers. sg. masc. In Salti it is mantis, i.e., similar 
with its feminine equivalent, whereas Horan has months (cf. 3 mt/ 3 mte), 
and Central Palestinian rural dialects mantas/mantis (Cantineau 1946:198; 
Bauer 1926:124). The choice of /!/ or /a/ obviously reflects the 
unestablished phonemic status of the final -e of 3 inte. Phonemically, 
all final vowels are long, but when -e in this case is phonetically 
lengthened, the result is not [e:], but either [a:] or [i:], which seems 
to imply that it is identified with established long phonemes, either 
/a:/ or /i:/. As a result, in Horan the gender contrast has been 
preserved, whereas in Salti it has become neutralized. 
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3.8 Expression of semantic vagueness 

Semantic vagueness is frequently expressed by repeating a word and 
negating it with the particle ma, e.g. tdbat ic-cawa w-biha dibis u-ma 
dibis ‘the cauterized wound healed up when it was treated with simp 
and other things’; gabulhum zayy-ma tgul kfta } aww lahme ma lahme 
w-la J axirihi 12 ‘they brought them let’s say meat balls, or some other 
sort of flesh, and so on’; tagdmiat hadaya dahab w-masari ma masari w- 
ha-l-Psi hada ‘offerings, gifts of gold, money and other things like 
that’; mahkame ya c ni w-ma mahkame ‘it was a court, I mean, a court 
or the like’. 


4. Conclusions 

The negative constructions used in es-Salt in many cases display sev¬ 
eral variants. This is only natural in an area which has a kernel of 
old sedentary population having various backgrounds, and which has 
during many centuries been in close contact with neighbouring 
Bedouin tribes. Typologically and historically, the central issue is that 
about the split-morpheme negations. In the adjacent areas, they are 
not used in the south (Palva 1989:240), in Horan they are optional 
variants, 13 and in Palestine proper they dominate. 14 In Bergstrasser’s 
Sprachatlas, es-Salt is left outside the area where split-morpheme nega¬ 
tions are used in verbal clauses; the nominal negations were not sur¬ 
veyed. This could lead to the conclusion that the split-morpheme 
negations are recent borrowings or have during the last century 
become substantially more common in the area. The last-mentioned 
development may—at least partly—be true, but a comparison with 
old sedentary eastern Syrian dialects such as those of Palmyra, Suxne, 
and il-Qanten, as well as the sedentary dialect spoken in Horan, 
shows that the split-morpheme negation in Salti cannot plausibly be 
regarded as a recent borrowing from Palestinian dialects. Together 


12 This is a fusha- form. 

13 According to Cantineau (1946:389-391), this is true of the whole Horan, 
whereas Bergstrasser (1915:205 and Map 21) draws an isogloss line through Horan. 

14 According to Bergstrasser (1915, par. 53 and Map 21), it is obligatory. However, 
at least in narrative style, the j-less negations are common; in addition, in a few 
specific constructions the split-morpheme negation cannot be used (Blau 1960:192-195). 
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with the 6-imperfect, the ‘short’ imperfect forms bitguli, bugulu, bit- 
gulu, the imperfects yokil, yoxud, the pseudoverb bidd-/badd-, the inter- 
rogatives su, } es, les, met/meta/’amet, etc., they reflect the sedentary 
kernel of the dialect of es-Salt. 
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UNMARKED FEMININE NOUNS IN MODERN 
ARABIC DIALECTS 

Stephan Prochazka 

Institut jiir Orientalistik, Vienna, Austria 


1. Introduction 

The diachronic development of grammatically feminine nouns lack¬ 
ing the normal ending -a (with several allophones in many dialects) 
shared by the vast majority of feminines in Arabic, has not to date 
attracted the attention of many dialectologists. 1 Consequently infor¬ 
mation on this subject is scarce and often restricted to such state¬ 
ments as “there exist some other feminine nouns, among them . . 
followed by no more than four or five examples. Unfortunately, even 
the most exhaustive and in other respects excellent dictionaries and 
glossaries on Arabic dialects often do not indicate the gender of 
nouns. 2 Detailed studies on unmarked feminine nouns have been 
done only for Morocco (see Destaing 1935—1945 and especially the 
excellent chapter 4.8.2 in Heath 2002). Particularly poor is our knowl¬ 
edge concerning the gender of nouns in the dialects of Mesopotamia, 
of large parts of the Arabian Peninsula, and among the Bedouin of 
the Western Maghrib. Because of such lack of information, the present 
article can only be a preliminary study, a first attempt to understand 
some of the main tendencies in the development of one interesting 
aspect of grammatical gender. Although word gender studies have 
been done for Classical Arabic (— CA) and Modern Standard Arabic 
(- MSA), 3 such investigations have not yet been done in comparative 


1 I want to thank Prof. Arne A. Ambros and the editors of this volume for their 
useful remarks on this article. 

2 Among these are Woodliead & Beene (1967), Vocke & Waldner (1982), Behnstedt 
(1992-1996), Landberg (1920-1942), Corriente (1997). 

3 Wensinck (1927), Feghali & Cuny (1924), Drozdik (1973), Hameen-Anttila (1999), 
Idriss (1999). Unfortunately, Ibrahim’s opinion (1973:39) that “the study of Semitic 
gender ... is still at a primitive stage compared with Indo-European studies” is, at 
least with respect to Arabic, still valid. Both Drozdik (1973) and Hameen-Anttila 
(1999) restrict themselves to formal, morphological criteria of gender assignment, 
and the hypotheses of Idriss (1999) are to a large extent highly speculative. 
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Arabic dialectology, and even the famous Handbuch der arabischen 
Dialekte does not discuss the gender of nouns in any detail (Fischer 
& Jastrow 1980:88). As we shall see, Arabic dialects are surprisingly 
homogeneous with regard to the gender of some specific words, but 
are otherwise on the whole highly diversified. 

In the following the source for the gender classification of Classical 
Arabic nouns is, unless otherwise mentioned, Wright (1974:1, 177-183), 
and for Modem Standard Arabic, Wehr (1985:5.^.). When words are 
cited in their CA form between slashes, i.e. /. . ./, it is meant that 
the remark in question is true for all reflexes of the given word, 
though they may have different phonological realizations in different 
dialects. As usual, f. means feminine, m. means masculine, and m./f. 
stands for twofold gender, i.e. the word is grammatically both mas¬ 
culine and feminine. The problem of some collective nouns (such as 
nas, c alam ‘people’) which agree either with f. sg. or with m. pi. will 
not be considered. 

Because a great number of unmarked f. belong to a few specific 
semantic categories (cf. Wensinck 1927:26-34), the words discussed 
in this article are arranged according to their meaning. This does 
not imply, however, that we follow the highly speculative theories 
regarding the origin of the feminine gender (Wensinck 1927:34—52), 
since it is not the aim of this article to explain why certain unmarked 
nouns are treated as f. rather than m. This ‘secret’ can only be 
revealed, if at all, by comparative Semitics. 


2. Unmarked feminines according to semantic categories 

2.1 Natural feminines 

In the Arabic dialects, as in CA and MSA, all nouns denoting ani¬ 
mate beings of female sex are regarded as grammatically f. no mat¬ 
ter what form they have, e.g. Pumm/ ‘mother’, / c arus/ ‘bride’. 

2.2 Parts of the body (see also map 1) 

Many dialectological works discussing the gender of nouns assert that 
in Arabic paired parts of the body are treated as f. This may be 
true for CA and MSA, but it is not correct for modern Arabic 
dialects. In contemporary Arabic dialects most paired parts of the 
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body are usually grammatically m., whereas some important single 
body members are f. 

2.2.1 Parts of the body—paired 

Nowadays, in modern Arabic dialects, as well as in CA and MSA, 
four paired parts of the body are virtually always f. Three of them, 
‘eye’, ‘ear’, and ‘hand’, are the organs of the principal senses—see¬ 
ing, hearing, touching—and the fourth, ‘foot’, is the means of loco¬ 
motion. 

Payn/ ‘eye’ and Pudun/ ‘ear’ are f. without exception. Some words 
in the Lebanese and Palestinian dialects that express the diminutive 
of ‘ear’ are marked f., e.g. Jerusalem dene (Bauer 1926:59), and in 
Northern Morocco wodnine ‘(one) ear’ is used, with the feminine suffix 
added to the plural (Heath 2002:264). 

/yad/ ‘hand’ is f. everywhere except in some urban dialects of the 
Maghrib; specifically, in Djidjelli and several dialects of northern and 
south-eastern Morocco. (Ph. Margais 1956:328 and Heath 2002:255, 
with detailed data). 

‘Foot’ can be expressed by different words. The most common is 
/ rigid, which is f. except in a few parts of Morocco (Premare 
1993—1999:V, 66; Heath 2002:255f) and in Mauritania (Taine-Cheikh 
1988-1990:753). In Mauritania, however, r&l does not mean ‘foot’ 
but ‘leg, shank’—a word whose equivalents in most other Arabic 
dialects are m. The lexeme /sag/ (CA/MSA f.) is widely used for 
‘foot’ in Anatolia (Sasse 1971:86; Vocke & Waldner 1982:213) as 
well as in the sedentary dialects of Tunisia (e.g. Tunis, Susa; Singer 
1984:444; Talmoudi 1980:128) and in closely related Maltese (Schabert 
1976:180). /sag/ is also used in many other dialects (e.g. Syria, Egypt) 
in its (actual) sense of ‘leg, shank’, but in those cases it is usually 
m. 4 Another f. noun used for ‘foot’ is /kurd7 (CA f., MSA m./f.), 
which is found in some Eastern Libyan and Sudanese dialects (Panetta 
1943:11, 56; Reichmuth 1983:199; Trimingham 1946:16). 

However, despite the universally f. gender of ‘eye’, ‘ear’, ‘hand’ 
and ‘foot’ in Arabic dialects as well as in CA and MSA, the over¬ 
whelming majority of nouns for paired body parts in the dialects are 
m. Among the few exceptions is / dira7 ‘arm, forearm’ (CA f., MSA 


4 One of the rare exceptions is the f. form of sag ‘leg’ in Bahrayn, cf. Holes 
(2001:256). 
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m./f.), which is f. in an Eastern Chadian dialect (Carbou 1913:52) 
and in the Judeo-Arabic of Tafilalt (Heath & Bar Asher 1982:49). 
Probably this was also true for / dira7 in 19th century Cairene (Spitta 
1880:124). In contemporary Cairo, however, the word is m. (Hinds 
& Badawi 1986:286). In a few regions / z.and/ ‘forearm’ (CA/MSA m.), 
/kitf/ ‘shoulder’ (CA £, MSA m.), /faxd/ ‘thigh, leg’ (CA/MSA £), 
and / xadd/ ‘cheek’ (CA/MSA m.) are f. 5 & But these are isolated excep¬ 
tions, because in the modern Arabic dialects most terms for paired 
body parts—even parts related exclusively to the female sex, such 
as ‘breasts’, are m. 

Another exception to this common tendency are words for some 
parts of the body which are ambiguously paired. For example, in 
many dialects / daqn/ ‘beard’ (MSA f.) and / daqan/ ‘chin’ (MSA m.) 
have merged into one word. This word is typically f. in the urban 
dialects of Syria, Lebanon (Damascus, Aleppo, Tripoli), and in Egypt 
(Grotzfeld 1965:45; Sabuni 1980:176; El-Hajje 1954:150; Hinds & 
Badawi 1986:287). However, even outside Egypt and the Levant, 
/ daq(a)n/ can be £, as in Mecca (a cosmopolitan urban centre whose 
dialect has parallels to Egyptian Arabic) and parts of Anatolia (Schreiber 
1971:51; Sasse 1971:86). /tiz/ ‘buttocks, arse’ (not used in MSA; but 
the MSA equivalent J ist is f.) is f. in the dialects of Aleppo, Damascus, 
and Cairo (Sabuni 1980:176; Grotzfeld 1965:45; Hinds & Badawi 
1986:554). Cantineau (1937:221) mentions that in several Bedouin 
dialects of Syria this lexeme means ‘vulva’, but unfortunately he does 
not give the grammatical gender of this word. 

/ J isbaV ‘finger’ (GA m./f., MSA m.), because there are two times 
five fingers, seems to be thought of as a paired body member. Hence, 
in the sedentary dialects of Yemen, Oman, and Syria (including the 
oases Palmyra and Sukhne, b but excluding Hawran, Palestine, and 
Lebanon), / J isbcf/ is f. (Rossi 1939:11; Ghanem 1958:152; Reinhardt 
1894:56; Barthelemy 1935-1954:425; Cantineau 1934:1, 196; Behnstedt 
1994:2, 170). 


5 The first three are all f. in the Lebanese village of Kfar ‘Abida (Feghali 1919:202), 
the second one f. in Chad (Carbou 1913:52), the third f. in Tafilalt/Jews (Heath 

& Bar Asher 1982:49), xadd is f. in Benghasi (Panetta 1943:11, 56). 

6 In Sukhne idfir ‘fingernail’ is also f. (Behnstedt 1994:2, 170). 
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2.2.2 Parts of the body—not paired 

In most South Arabian, Iraqi (gilit-group) and North African (including 
Egyptian and Sudanese) dialects, the words for ‘abdomen’ are f.: 
/batn/ (CA usually m., MSA m.) is found in Iraq, Arabia, and Libya, 
whereas / kirs/ (CA/MSA f.) dominates the area between Tunisia 
and Mauritania. In the Jewish dialect of Tunis, however, /kirs/ is 
m. In Maltese the word za” is used which is likewise f. (deverbative 
noun to zd” ‘to feed’, Aquilina 1987—1990:1597f). 

/ra 3 s/ ‘head’ (CA m., MSA m./f.) and /dimag/ ‘skull’ (CA/MSA 
m.) are f. in Egypt (Hinds & Badawi 1986:319 and 302f). The former 
is f. also in some archaic sedentary dialects on the periphery of the 
Arab world, specifically those of Anatolia, Malta, and Taza, as well 
as in nearly all Judeo-Arabic dialects of Morocco (Sasse 1971:86; 
Schabert 1976:180; Colin 1921:57; Heath 2002:254f). /qalb/ ‘heart’ 
(CA/MSA m.) is f. in Najdi Arabic as well as in Maltese, (former) 
Siculo Arabic, and, according to some sources, in Morocco (Socin 
1901:111, 96; Schabert 1976:180; Agius 1991:3; Caubet 1993:1, 60). 

A special case is the inner organ /kabid/ ‘liver’ (CA, MSA m./f.) 
which is f. in the dialects of Najd and Oman, and, in the West, 
among the Chleuh tribe and the Jews of Tafilalt (Socin 1901:111, 96; 
Reinhardt 1894:57; Destaing 1935—1945:178; Heath & Bar Asher 
1982:50). In many other regions the new marked form /kibda/ is 
used (cf. e.g. for Morocco Heath 2002:257). In a few dialects sev¬ 
eral other f. nouns denoting parts of the body exist, e.g. /lisan/ 
‘tongue’ in Aden, /warik/ ‘hip’ in Chad, and /sinn/ ‘tooth’ in some 
parts of Morocco. The Egyptian manaxir ‘nose’ is actually a plural 
meaning ‘nostrils’ and therefore treated as f. (Woidich 1990:131). 

Though not parts of the body in the anatomic sense, / ruh/ ‘soul, 
spirit’ (CA, MSA m./f.) and /nafs/ ‘soul, psyche, mind’ (CA, MSA f.) 
seem to be f. in almost all dialects when used within the semantic 
range given above. 

2.3 Heaven, earth, and the elements (see map 2) 

Words in this category show a tendency to be f. (cf. Wensinck 
1927:26-29). The terms for ‘sun’, ‘earth, land’, and ‘fire’, i.e. /sams/, 
/ 3 ard/ , and Inarl, seem to be f. without exception. 7 Moreover, in 


7 Only for the Jewish dialect of Tunis it is reported that ard. can also be m. 
(D. Cohen 1975:183). 
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many dialects other words with the same meanings are also f.: for 
example /turab/ ‘soil, earth’ in Djidjelli (m./f.) and Mauritania; ga c 
‘land’ (< qa c ‘plain’ m.) in Najd, Iraq, and among the Bedouins of 
Northern Syria; daw(w) ‘fire’ 8 in Eastern Arabia (Ph. Margais 1956:328; 
D. Cohen 1963:210; Ingham 1994:62; Behnstedt 2000:556; Holes 
2001:313). 

It is a fact that in many Semitic languages the ‘moon’ is the m. 
counterpart of a f. ‘sun’ (Wensinck 1927:28f) but in some Arabic 
dialects the moon is treated as f. too. In those regions a ‘sun-moon’ 
pair therefore no longer exists. Because otherwise in Semitic all the 
attested words for moon are m. (Wensinck 1927:23), the appearance 
of a f. moon in several Arabic dialects is remarkable. However, 
besides the dialects of the Yemeni highlands (in and around Sanaa, 
Piamenta 1991:11, 412), a f. moon is a linguistic feature restricted 
to medieval Siculo Arabic, Agius 1991:3), to several Bedouin dialects 
of the Eastern Maghrib, specifically those of Benghasi and the Jabal 
region of Western Libya (Panetta 1943:57; Harrama 1993:172), and 
to the west Algerian town of Oran (Heath 2002:147). 9 A couple of 
other, mostly Bedouin and Jewish, dialects in North Africa exhibit 
forms marked by the f. ending, i.e. /qamra/. 10 Considering the dis¬ 
cussion in Heath (2002:146f) regarding /qamra/, the forms men¬ 
tioned above make it more plausible to explain the North African 
/qamra/ by a hypercharacterization of a f. qamar, rather than as a 
reflex of CA qamra 3 ‘moonlight’. 

Surprisingly, in many regions / sama 3 / ‘sky’ (CA, MSA m./f.) is 
not fl, although its morphological shape is almost identical with other 
f. nouns. / samd V is attested as f. only in sedentary dialects, partic¬ 
ularly those of Yemen, (Greater) Syria, and Egypt, and in some 
urban vernaculars of the Central Maghreb, * 11 e.g. those of Sousse 
and Djidjelli (Rossi 1939:11; Ghanem 1958:49; Barthelemy 1935— 
54:359; Spitta 1880:125; Talmoudi 1980:129; Ph. Margais 1956:328). 


8 For details, see below. 

9 Premare (1993—1999:X, 422) reports that also in Morocco qmn is sometimes f. 

10 Specifically in the dialects of Upper Egypt, Djerba, Marazig, the Jews of Tunis 
and Morocco, Zaer (Behnstedt & Woidich 1985—1999:11, map 412; Behnstedt 
1998:77; Boris 1958:509; D. Cohen 1975:184; Heath & Bar Asher 1982:50; Heath 
2002:146f; Premare 1993-1999:X, 422). 

11 In the Tunisian Ullage dialect of Takrouna, for instance, this word is f. only 
in a few special phrases (W. Margais 1958—1961:1901). 
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/mad/ ‘water’ is f., often with variants exhibiting the f.-ending, 12 
in most Syro-Palestinian dialects including those of Cilicia (cf. e.g. 
Grotzfeld 1965:45; Bauer 1927:59; Prochazka 2002:117). However, 
it is m. in some village dialects of the Lebanon. 

2.4 Weather and seasons 

Expressions for ‘wind’, ‘rain’, and ‘winter’ are very often f. /rih/ 
‘wind’ 13 is f. in the dialects of the Arabian Peninsula and in the 
Bedouin-type dialects of Chad, Eastern Libya 14 and Mauritania in 
North Africa. In Sudanese Arabic habub ‘sandstorm’ (Reichmuth 
1983:199) is £, as is the Yemeni Arabic nawd/nod ‘wind’ (Piamenta 
1991:11, 500). 

Words for ‘rain’ are f. in both Bedouin and sedentary dialects of 
North Africa: / matar/ in Benghasi, in Takrouna, and in Siculo Arabic. 
(Panetta 1943:11, 57; W. Marijais 1958-61:3824; Agius 1991:3). There 
also is evidence of a f. treatment of this word in Mecca 15 and in 
Southern Yemen (Landberg 1920—1942:2700f). /sited/ in the mean¬ 
ing of ‘rain’ is f. in Egypt, Malta, Djidjelli and other areas (Spitta 
1880:129; Aquilina 1987-1990:1575; Ph. Margais 1956:328), and 
shab ‘rain’ is f. in Mauritania (D. Cohen 1963:210). In the case of 
/sitad / one might assume that the word is regarded as f. because of 
its ending. However, this explanation fails in regard to the other 
‘rainy’ words which are all m. in CA and MSA. 

Reflexes of /sited/ in the meaning of ‘winter’ are f. in a few 
Moroccan dialects where, through analogy, / sayf/ ‘summer’ has also 
become a f. noun. (Colin 1921:57; Heath & Bar Asher 1982:49; 
Heath 2002:258 and 444-6). 

2.5 Symbols of civilization—inhabited places, buildings, shops, roads, wells 

In modern Arabic dialects as well as in CA, names of cities and 
countries are mostly f. This is also the case for the words for ‘village, 


12 So in most Egyptian dialects, i.e. mayya (Hinds & Badawi 1986:842). 

13 Many dialects in the East use /hawa’/, which is usually m., e.g. Egypt (Hinds 
& Badawi 1986:918). 

14 The Benghasi dialect has preserved the CA feminine form for all the wind 
names (Panetta 1943:11,57). 

15 In Snouck-Hurgronje (1888-1989:11, 199) the phrase yd matar hutti hutti ‘oh 
rain come down’ is cited. 
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place, town’, which are either marked (e.g. /madlna/, /qarya/) or 
unmarked f. 

/balad/ (MSA m./f.) in the sense of ‘village, place’ is f. in nearly 
all Syro-Palestine dialects as well as in Egypt. In the latter /balad/ 
also means ‘country’, belt is the Maltese for ‘town’ and also a f. word 
(Aquilina 1987—1990:101). However, in other Maghribi dialects the 
most common term for ‘town’ is blad. But blad is actually the plural 
of /balad/ and therefore intrinsically f. anyway, /balad/ ‘land’ also 
is reported to be f. in Najdi and Chadic Arabic (Ingham 1994:62; 
Jullien de Pommerol 1999:61). 

/ dar/ is f. with different semantic notions in different regions. In 
Syria, including Palmyra and Hawran, it means ‘place (of living)’ 
(Barthelemy 1935—54:256; Cantineau 1934:1, 196; Cantineau 1946:348). 
In Sudan, Chad, and Nigeria / dar/ means ‘(home) country’; and in 
some rural Egyptian dialects (Hinds & Badawi 1986:310) and the 
entire Maghrib it means ‘house’. 16 

In some Northern Moroccan dialects /gamiV ‘mosque’ (Premare 
1993—1999:11, 228) is f. which has an interesting parallel in all Berber 
dialects where the Arabic loanword masgid is without exception f. (cf. 
Colin 1999:101). 17 The word /bdb/ ‘gate, door’ is f. in many Moroccan 
dialects as well as in Siculo and Andalusi Arabic (Caubet 1993:1, 
60; Agius 1991:3; Ferrando 2000:53), the latter occurrences indicat¬ 
ing that the f. gender of this word must be an old feature of some 
Maghribi dialects, /bayt/ ‘room’ is f. in the Central Maghrib (between 
Tunis and Cherchell, including Sicily, excluding Malta), but in 
Morocco it is f. only in Jewish and some south-eastern dialects (Heath 
2002:256). The f. gender of this word could be the consequence 
both of the fact that a ‘room’ is part of the f. /dar/ ‘house’, and 
that, like several other f. nouns in the same dialects, /bayt/ ends in 
a -t (see below). 

/ dukkan/ ‘shop’ (CA m./f., MSA m.) is still f. in four of the most 
important trade centres of the Eastern Mediterranean: Aleppo, 
Damascus, Jerusalem, and Alexandria (Grotzfeld 1965:44; Barthelemy 
1935-1954:246 also includes data on the latter). Its Maghribi counter¬ 
part /hanut/ is f. in all the dialects west of Libya except that of 
Mauritania. Worth mentioning is the f. gender of /fum/ ‘oven’ in many 
dialects of Upper Egypt (Behnstedt & Woidich 1985-1999:V, 352). 


16 Except Libya, where it is used in the sense of ‘room’ (Panetta 1943:11, 57). 

17 In Egypt kirns ‘synagogue’ is f. (p.c. G.M. Rosenbaum, Jerusalem). 
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Surprisingly, / suq/ ‘market’ (GA, MSA f.) seems to be a m. noun 
in the vast majority of the modern dialects; only for Eastern Arabia 
and Tunis a f. usage of the word is attested (Holes 2001:256; Singer 
1984:444). 

There exist two expressions for ‘road, way’, / tariq/ (CA/MSA 
m./f.) and /darb/ (CA/MSA m.), and these are both f. in many 
dialects. The more widely-used /tariq/ is f. in Lebanon, Yemen and 
Oman (Jiha 1964:152; Feghali 1919:203; El-Hajje 1954:150; Rossi 
1939:11; Reinhardt 1894:56) as well as everywhere west of Egypt 
including Malta (but excluding Tunisia). The word is of both gen¬ 
ders in Damascus, Jerusalem and Egypt (Cowell 1964:375; Bauer 
1957:355; Hinds & Badawi 1986:537). /darb/ is more common than 
/tariq/ in Syria, where, with a few exceptions (Aleppo, Palmyra), it 
is f. (Barthelemy 1935—1954:233; Prochazka 2002:117). 

/bdr/ ‘well’ (CA/MSA f.) has remained f. in Sub-Saharan Arabic, 
i.e. in the Sudan, 18 Chad and Nigeria (Trimingham 1946:17/11; 
Jullien de Pommerol 1999:61; Owens 1993:48), but is attested as m. 
in al-Andalus as early as the 12th century (Ferrando 2000:53). Outside 
the above-mentioned region Ibdrl is still f. only in Benghasi and 
Sanaa (Panetta 1943:11, 57; Rossi 1939:11). 

2.6 Tools and vessels (see map 3) 

The list in Wensinck (1927:331) reveals that in CA the words of 
many important tools and vessels were unmarked f. However, in 
modern dialects only the terms for some cutting tools, particularly 
those for ‘knife’, remain f. In a few very limited regions the names 
for weapons and grain mills are f. too (see below). 

/sikkin/ ‘knife’ is f. in parts of Anatolia, Lebanon, Central Syria, 
and Cilicia (Sasse 1971:86; Jiha 1964:152; Feghali 1919:203; Cowell 
1964:375; Prochazka 2002:117) as well as in Yemen and Oman 
(Rossi 1939:11; Reinhardt 1894:57). In North Africa it is f. mainly 
in the Western Maghrib (Tafilalt and Mauritania: in urban Moroccan 
it is both m./f.; Heath & Bar Asher 1982:49; Taine-Cheikh 1988— 
1990:1012; Caubet 1993:1, 60) and in Sub-Saharan Arabic (Sudan, 
Chad, Nigeria; Trimingham 1946:17; Zeltner & Tourneux 1986:42; 


18 In the dialect of the Sukriyya tribe (Eastern Sudan) also hafir ‘[artificial] pond’ 
is f. (Reichmuth 1983:199). 
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Owens 1993:48). 19 Chad and Nigeria also seem to be the only places 
where /fa’s/ ‘axe’ (CA/MSA f.) is still f. (ibid.) The word /musa/ 
‘razor blade’ (CA/MSA f.) occurs in the dialects frequently without 
the final -a, i.e. /mus/, but it is attested as f. in Sanaa, Khartoum, 
and, in the West, among the Jews of Tahlalt (Rossi 1939:11; 
Trimingham 1946:17; Heath & Bar Asher 1982:49). In urban Morocco 
/musa/ is reported to be of twofold gender (Caubet 1993:1, 60). 

Unmarked f. weapon names are used only in the dialects of the 
Arabian Peninsula. Examples include bundug ‘rifle’ (MSA bunduqiya) 
and tufaf 0 (the Turco-Persian loanword of the same meaning) in 
Najdi Arabic (Socin 1901:111, 96; Johnstone 1961:264), and xangar 
‘dagger’ and rumh, ‘lance’ in Oman (Reinhardt 1894:57). 

/barb/ ‘war’, the original meaning of which was ‘lance, spear’ 
(Brockelmann 1908:1, 423), is f. in CA and MSA and has preserved 
this gender in Central and Eastern Arabia, and in the Maghrib east 
of Morocco (excluding Malta, where it is m.; Ingham 1994:62; Holes 
1990:155; Panetta 1943:11, 57; Singer 1984:444; Ph. Maryais 1956:327). 

Among other tool names, only the terms for ‘hand-mill’ are worth 
mentioning. While the CA f. raha has marked reflexes, for instance 
in many Egyptian dialects, i.e. rahaya and the like (Behnstedt & 
Woidich 1985-99TV, 159), the equivalent terms for the word in 
some Syrian and Lebanese dialects are unmarked fl: for example 
tahun (MSA m.) 21 in Damascus and Palmyra (Cowell 1964:375; 
Cantineau 1934:1, 196), and zarus (MSA only garusa) in Tripoli (El- 
Hajje 1954:150). 

2.7 Animals 

Among animal names the only ones relevant to our investigation are 
the reflexes of CA / > arnab/ ‘hare’ (CA mostly fl, MSA m.), / c aqrab/ 
‘scorpion’ (CA fl, MSA m.), and / 3 af'a/ ‘snake’ (CA/MSA fl). /’af'a/ 
seems to be fl in the vast majority of modem dialects whereas, out¬ 
side the Maghrib, / 3 amab/ and /'aqrab/ are fl usually only in Bedouin 
dialects. Moreover, in most dialects the gender of these latter two 


19 In Cairo sikkln is used in some special idioms only (Hinds & Badawi 1986:422). 

20 Bahrayn uses the marked f. tufga (Holes 2001:1, 69) as do the Sawi-dialects in 
the region of Urfa in Turkey ( t/unga, from my own data). 

21 In Egypt marked forms are widespread, e.g. tahuna (Behnstedt & Woidich 
1985-1999:11, map 449). 
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nouns correlate. For example, both terms are f. in Sub-Saharan 
Arabic (Reichmuth 1983:199; Zeltner & Toumeux 1986:42; Owens 
1993:48); Nigeria has only J amaba , see Kaye (1982:36), in Benghasi, 
in Tunis (among Muslims only), and in Djidjelli (Panetta 1943:11, 
57; Singer 1984:444; Ph. Marijais 1956:328). /‘ciqrcib/ appears to be 
f. in all Moroccan dialects and in Mauritania (Premare 1993—1999:IX, 
182; Taine-Cheikh 1988-90:1468), but Darnab/ is f. in Taza only 
(Colin 1921:57). In the East Darnab/ is f. in Palmyra and among 
the Dosiri tribe (Cantineau 1934:1, 196; Johnstone 1961:264). 

Several other terms for animals are f. in some urban Maghribi 
dialects, e.g. /tadab/ ‘fox’ in Taza (Colin 1921:57), and far ‘mouse’ 
and fikrun ‘turtle’ in Cherchell (Grand’Henry 1972:92). 

2.8 Varia (see map 4) 

Obviously I cannot present a complete list of every noun reported 
to be an umarked f. in every single dialect. However, a few other 
interesting examples outside the semantic categories covered above 
must be mentioned: 

markib ‘ship’ (MSA markab m.) is usually f. in Egypt and the Sudan 
(Woidich 1990:131; for exceptions see Behnstedt & Woidich 1985- 
1999:V, 58; Reichmuth 1983:199). Nouns for food are usually f. in 
many sedentary dialects of Morocco and in some of those of Algeria: 
among them are /‘asal/ ‘honey’, / lahm/ ‘meat’, / xubz/ ‘bread’, / samn/ 
‘clarified butter’, /sahm/ ‘grease’, and /laban/ ‘whey’ (see e.g. Premare 
1993-1999:IX, 109, XI, 36, IV, 9; Caubet 1993:1, 60; Destaing 
1935-1945:17f; Heath 2002:256). Another common feature of urban 
Maghribi dialects is the f. gender for / suf/ ‘wool’ (cf. e.g. Singer 
1984:444; Grand’Henry 1972:93; Aguade & Elyaacoubi 1995:99). A 
couple of Maghribi Arabic words ending in -t will be discussed later. 
Regarding possible Berber influence on all these Maghribi words see 
below. 


3. Diachronic development of unmarked feminine nouns 

There are three main modes of gender transformation between CA 
and the modern Arabic dialects: CA f.s that have become m.s; f.s 
unmarked in CA that have become marked f.s, and, finally, CA m.s 
that appear as f.s. 
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3.1 Feminine > masculine 

This type of gender transformation is the most common one. However, 
even with regard to CA we can assume that not all of the 240 words 
without f. marker listed by the Arab grammarians were ever unan¬ 
imously seen as such. There was never full agreement among them 
which words the list should include, and less than 100 are cited by 
all grammarians (cf. Ibrahim 1973:47). Thus in several cases no 
actual shift from f. to m. has really happened because the words in 
question were always classified as m. or at least m./f. in a given 
dialect of pre-classical Arabic. 

Anyway, with some exceptions, the main reason for the change 
from f. to m. is the well known tendency of modern Arabic dialects 
towards a simplification of the system. This tendency is not charac¬ 
teristic of modern Arabic dialects alone, but is as old as the history 
of the Semitic languages itself (cf. Wensinck 1927:6-7). It is very 
probable that the bulk of the ancient unmarked f. were transformed 
into m. to make them compatible with the ‘behaviour’ of other nouns, 
i.e. zero ending means m., -a ending means f. Simply speaking, native 
speakers of Arabic dialects see no logical reason why these words 
should be f. Thus it is no accident that a great number of f.s still 
unmarked are frequendy used words which could therefore more 
easily resist a gender transformation. If we can trust the 19th cen¬ 
tury dialectological works, the loss of unmarked f. has been occur¬ 
ring very rapidly during the last 100 or 150 years. The difference, 
for example, between the Cairene Arabic described by Spitta (1880) 
and that by Hinds & Badawi (1986) shows that not a few words 
have changed gender within just the past century alone. 

3.2 Unmarked feminines > marked feminines 

Such a change is relatively common with unmarked f. or gender 
neutral nouns denoting female persons, simply because, to quote 
Jespersen, it is “a natural tendency to bring about conformity between 
gender and sex” (cited in Ibrahim 1973:53). Works referring to this 
subject (e.g. Drozdik 1973:228; Agius 1991:2) hardly ever cite any 
other than the two words / c arus/ ‘bride’ and Faguz/ ‘old woman’, 
both of which are very often found with a final -a, 22 particularly in 


22 In Damascus the first word gets a -t in status constructus, but has no -a in 
status absolutus (Grotzfeld 1965:44). 
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the Maghrib, 23 apparently an old feature because it is attested in 
Siculo and Andalusi Arabic. Two other unmarked f. in CA which 
are now frequently marked are two of the body parts, / kibda/ ‘liver’ 
(e.g. in Jerusalem, Tunis, Djidjelli; Bauer 1957:190; Singer 1984:446; 
Ph. Margais 1956:329) and /sinna/ ‘tooth’ (e.g. in Cairo, Hinds & 
Badawi 1986:436; Morocco, Premare 1993—1999:VI, 212-13; Maltese, 
Aquilina 1987-1990:1321). 

The marking of words for tools or vessels is often observed in the 
urban dialects of the Eastern Mediterranean. Examples are / qidra/ 
‘vessel’ in parts of Syria and in Cairo (Grotzfeld 1965:44; Hinds & 
Badawi 1986:688); sikkina ‘knife’ in Aleppo, Damascus, and Cairo; 
and c asaya ‘stick’ in Damascus, Jerusalem, and Cairo (Grotzfeld 
1965:44; Bauer 1926:59; Hinds & Badawi 1986:582). 

However, when marked and unmarked forms co-exist the variants 
are often semantically not fully interchangeable—a linguistic ten¬ 
dency which deserves further investigation. 24 

There occur, of course, further examples of the marking of for¬ 
merly unmarked f. in various dialects—for instance the rare and 
interesting form samsa ‘sun’, attested in the Anatolian dialect of 
Daragbzii and in Eastern and Upper Egypt (Jastrow 1973:86; Behnstedt 
& Woidich 1985-1999:V, 278). 

Nevertheless, in retaining unmarked f.s denoting inanimate things 
the modern dialects are relatively conservative if one takes into 
account that even Akkadian exhibited such marked forms as ersetum 
‘earth’ and napistum ‘soul’ where the modern Arabic dialects still have 
unmarked forms (cf. Hameen-Anttila 1999:599). 

3.3 Masculine > feminine 

The most interesting type of gender transformation is that of m. 
forms in CA to f. forms in contemporary usage. There are four pos¬ 
sible reasons for such a radical grammatical change: (1) The word 
replaces a former (f.) synonym no longer used in the given dialect. 
(2) The word is part of a semantically related cluster of f. words or 


23 It is worth mentioning that in most Maghribi dialects xadim is the word for 
‘female servant’ (cf. e.g. Singer 1984:443, D. Cohen 1963:209). 

24 Compare Lebanon ’ddr ‘pot’ vs. ’adre ‘earthenware pot’ (Feghali 1919:203f); 
Cairo kas ‘wine-glass’ vs. kdsa ‘glass for ice cream’ (Hinds & Badawi 1986:728); Sfax 
mus ‘big knife’ vs. musa ‘small knife’ (Singer 1984:446, n. 9); Dakhla Oasis kibid 
‘liver’ vs. kabda ‘liver (dish)’ (Behnstedt & Woidich 1985-1999:V, 180). 
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associated with a synonym which is f. (3) The phonological shape 
of the word is f. rather than m. (4) There has been some influence 
from a substrate or adstrate language. 

3.3.1 Replacement of a former feminine lexeme 

When one word replaces another, it often will take on the gender 
as well as the meaning of the old word. In such cases the content 
and not the form of the word determines its gender. Thus for some 
unmarked f. it is the idea itself, the signifie, that is f. whatever the 
word used to designate it. Such a development is illustrated by the 
following examples: In Eastern Arabia daunt) (< daw J ) ‘fire’ replaces 
nar and thus becomes f. (Holes 2001:313) although it is m. in CA. 
In Oman tawi (< tawiy ) ‘well’ (Reinhardt 1894:56) is used instead of 
bid and is therefore f. In several Eastern Bedouin dialects (e.g. in 
Najdi Arabic, Ingham 1994:62) the word ga c ‘land’ probably became 
f. influenced by ard , and nawd in Yemen by the f. rih ‘wind’ (Piamenta 
1991:11, 500). Other striking examples are tdhun and zarus, which 
mean ‘grain-mill’ in some Syrian and Lebanese dialects (see above). 
Both formerly m. words have become f. because of the semantic 
notion in CA (and other dialects) expressed by the obsolete raha. 
‘Foot’ can be expressed by three different words: /rigid, /saq/, /kuraV. 
In the sense of ‘foot’ all three words are nearly always f. But even 
if all three words occur in the same dialect with three separate mean¬ 
ings, usually only the word actually meaning ‘foot’ is f. For exam¬ 
ple in Morocco: r&l ‘foot’ £, kra c ‘foot [of an animal]’ m., saq ‘shank’ 
m. (Premare 1993-1999:V, 66; VI, 6, X, 555). In Mauritania, how¬ 
ever, rigl does not mean foot, but ‘shank’, and is therefore m. Another 
example, found in several dialects, is the word for ‘abdomen, belly’: 
in those dialects in which reflexes of the CA f. /kirs/ are unknown, 
/ batn/ or, in the case of Maltese even the totally new word za } \ are 
treated as f. 

Conversely, when a f. word is used in other than its inherent f. 
meaning it often becomes m. For example /ruh/ is f. when it means 
‘spirit, soul’, but m. in the sense of ‘ghost’ (also in CA). Similarly, 
the f. /ard,/ ‘earth, land’ is often m. when meaning ‘floor, ground’, 
/samcR/ is m. when meaning ‘ceiling’ rather than ‘sky’ (also in CA). 
/ rih/ , though f. in its meteorological sense of ‘wind’ in several dialects, 
is m. in the Syro-Palestine dialects because there it means ‘intesti¬ 
nal winds’ only, dar is f. in Aleppo where it means ‘place’, but m. 
in Central Syria and Cilicia where it means respectively ‘living room 
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[in the middle of the house]’ and ‘courtyard’ (Barthelemy 1935- 
1954:256; Prochazka 2002:170). In Tunis sta is f. when meaning 
‘rain’, but m. in the meaning of ‘winter’ (Singer 1984:513). 

3.3.2 Semantic analogy and attraction to synonyms 

A sharp division between cases in which gender transformation is 
the consequence of replacement by a synonym and cases in which 
transformation results from serialization or attraction to synonyms is, 
of course, not always possible. A very clear example where the shift 
of grammatical gender is caused by semantic analogy (also called 
‘lexical serialization’) may be seen in the words for ‘spring’, ‘summer’, 
and ‘autumn’ in the Algerian dialect of Djidjelli, which are f. or at 
least m./f. by analogy to the f. / sita V ‘winter’ (Ph. Margais 1956:328). 
Other examples are idfir ‘fingernail’ in Sukhne, which was attracted 
by is bid to become f. (Behnstedt 1994:2, 170), the f. gender of /wagh/ 
‘face’ by analogy with the f. / rads! ‘head’ in two Jewish dialects of 
Morocco (Brunot 1936:22; Heath & Bar Asher 1982:49). In Egyptian 
Arabic the f. gender of /rads/ was obviously the reason that /dimag/ 
‘skull’ has also become a f. noun. 

However gender change because of attraction to synonyms or 
semantically related words is more frequent. One example is the 
markib ‘ship’ of nearly all Egyptian and Sudanese dialects, the f. gen¬ 
der of which results from the f. of faluka ‘boat’ (also CA fulk is f.) 
and/or safina ‘ship’ (in the Sudan babur ‘steamer’ is also £, Reichmuth 
1983:199). The f. status of / sayrf/ ‘sword’ (CA/MSA m.) in Sicilian 
Arabic and among the Jews of Fes (Agius 1991:3; Brunot 1936:19) 
is probably motivated by sikkin ‘knife’, though Agius (1991:3) sus¬ 
pects the influence of a Romance language in which the counter¬ 
parts of this word are likewise f. 

3.3.3 Phonological analogy 

In the majority of Arabic dialects, nouns that in CA ended in -at 
and those that ended in -a 1 or -a are, on a synchronic level, indis¬ 
tinguishable. Thus it is surprising that few formerly m. nouns end¬ 
ing in -ad or -a have become f. in the dialects (cf. Fischer & Jastrow 
1980:87). Although different dialects can behave quite differently with 
respect to gender transformation by phonological analogy, on the 
whole the formal criteria are not as strong as the semantic notion 
and the inherited (i.e. CA) gender. Therefore in many regions reflexes 
of the old f. / c asd/ ‘stick’, /raha/ ‘hand-mill’, and / samad/ ‘sky’ are 
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still f., while words like /hawa// ‘air, wind’ and / gada V ‘lunch’ have 
kept their m. gender despite identical morphological shape: Contrast, 
for instance, the Lebanese sama f. ‘sky’ vs. hawa m. ‘wind’ (Bismiz- 
zin, Jiha 1964:152) and the Tunisian c sa f. ‘stick’ vs. nda m. ‘humid¬ 
ity’ (Singer 1984:513). However, despite a dominant tendency to 
retain the original gender, there are scattered examples of gender 
transformation that are clearly caused by phonological analogy. In 
Galilean Arabic, for instance, say ‘tea’ is f. probably not only by 
influence of the semantically related qahwa ‘coffee’, but also by 
influence of the f. mayy ‘water’ (Elihai 1973:386, 148). In Cilician 
Arabic kirsi ‘chair’ has become f. because of its ending, which is 
identical with the f. ending after non-emphatic consonants (cf. 
Prochazka 2002:117). This last example and the reflexes of ma'na 
‘sense’, which are f. in several dialects, 25 indicate that especially the 
(rare) nouns with three consonants and a pseudo-f. ending are prone 
to gender change because they have the same word-pattern as very 
many of the ‘normal’ f. nouns (cf. also Heath 2002:259). 

A possible case of gender transformation by phonological attrac¬ 
tion in many of the Maghribi dialects is the f. status of words end¬ 
ing in -t. Examples of such words include / bayt/ ‘house’, / zayt! ‘olive 
oil’, /mawt/ ‘death’, /hut/ ‘fish’, /waqt/ ‘time’, /hanut/ ‘shop’, / c ank- 
abut/ ‘spider’. 26 In the Arabic dialect of the bilingual Berber Chleuh 
tribe also other nouns such as qut ‘aliment’, sut ‘voice’, or tabut ‘ceno¬ 
taph’ are f. (Destaing 1935—1945:176). Certainly the three natural 
f.s bint ‘daughter’, uxt ‘sister’, and sitt ‘grandmother’ have had some¬ 
thing to do with the gender change from m. to f. gender—a fact 
already pointed out by Ph. Margais (1956:326) and others. However, 
these three words also exist in almost all other Arabic dialects where 
they have not influenced the gender of other words ending in -t. 
The main reason for the f. gender of many Maghribi Arabic nouns 
ending in -t seems to be not phonological attraction, but the influence 
of the Berber substrate, since in Berber f. nouns are very often 
marked by a prefixed and a suffixed t (see in detail Destaing 1935- 
1945:176f). 


25 E.g. m./f. in Tunis (Singer 1984:446) and always f. in Djidjelli (Ph. Mar^ais 
1956:335); in the latter also marsa ‘harbour’ and others. 

26 Only the last two are m./f. in CA, the rest only m. 
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3.3.4 Influence of substrate and adstrate languages 

Despite the case just mentioned, the influence of substrate and adstrate 
languages on gender change is not very strong. One reason could 
be that, at least in the Eastern Arab world, the languages Arabic 
has had the closest contact with, Persian and Turkish, do not have 
grammatical gender. But even in Maltese the strong impact of Italian 
(or of Italian dialects) over the centuries has left no significant traces 
in the gender assignment of Maltese nouns. Romance influences on 
Siculo Arabic were overestimated by Agius (1991): the gender change 
of such Siculo Arabic words as qamar, matar, batn (m. > f.) or qadam, 
isba\ sinn, dalw and fa’s (f. > m.; cf. Agius 1991:3-6) should proba¬ 
bly not be attributed to Romance and/or Berber influence simply 
because the very same words have changed gender in many other 
Arabic dialects as well (see above), and, according to Diem (1979:16), 
the occurrence of the same phenomenon in a second dialect that 
cannot have been influenced by the assumed substrate of the first 
dialect implies that the hypothesis of substrate influence can hardly 
be proved. This case shows how important comparative dialectology 
is. Even if Agius’ or Destaing’s (1935—1945:181) arguments are con¬ 
vincing with regard to Siculo Arabic and the Moroccan Chleuh, they 
lose some of their persuasiveness when other dialects are considered 
as well. 

We do, however, find a few instances of substrate influence upon 
the gender of nouns in modern Arabic dialects. Berber influence on 
Maghribi Arabic is evident in the f. gender of /suf/ ‘wool’ and in 
food names— c asal, lahm, samn, sahm, and milh —whose counterparts 
in Berber are all f. (cf. Ph. Margais 1956:334; Destaing 1935-1945: 
179-80). 

The influence of an Aramaic substrate is perhaps to be seen in 
the f. gender of hacar ‘stone’ in Palmyra (Cantineau 1934:11:196), 
since in Syriac ( J abna) and other Semitic languages the word for 
‘stone’ is likewise f. (Feghali & Cuny 1924:68). 27 Finally Borg (1985:124) 
reports that in Cypriot Arabic the influence of Greek on the gen¬ 
der classification is “more extensive than meets the eye”. A good 
example is paxr (< bahr) ‘sea’, which is f. because of the f. of the 
Greek talassa. 


27 In many dialects ‘stone’ is a marked f., i.e. hagara, perhaps in analogy to sagara 
‘tree’. 
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4. Summary 

The preceding comparative investigation of unmarked feminines, a 
subject hitherto neglected in studies of Arabic dialectology, shows 
that certain of the most frequent assertions in dialectological works 
are not true when considered in a larger context. First, we find that 
in the modern Arabic dialects the use of the f. gender for paired 
body parts is almost exclusively restricted to four of these pairs, c ayn, 
udun, yad, and rigl. And second, the tendency to lexical hyperchar¬ 
acterisation, i.e. the marking of unmarked f. nouns, is much rarer 
than has been supposed. 

Only a few nouns besides the above-mentioned four are still 
unmarked f. in the vast majority of the dialects: ruh, nafs, sams, ard, 
nar, balad/bilad, dar, tariq/darb. Thus in their treatment of unmarked 
f. nouns the Arabic dialects follow the universal linguistic tendency 
for stability in the gender of basic words, such as those for sun, 
moon, earth, hand, eye, fire, 28 even when those words are not 
specifically marked (cf. Ibrahim 1973:55f). Because of their high fre¬ 
quency, such words show a uniformity of gender assignment through¬ 
out the history not only of Arabic but of all Semitic languages. In 
fact, as we have seen, the gender sometimes remains unchanged even 
if the noun itself has changed. This makes even more remarkable 
the gender change of such frequent terms such as rads ‘head’ and 
qamar ‘moon’ and the f. gender of the words for ‘rain’ ( matar , sitad) 
and ‘water’, all of which are m. in CA. However, when studying 
diachronic aspects of the modern Arabic dialects, one must always 
keep in mind that certain phenomena might not necessarily be the 
results of later developments, but reflect differences which already 
existed in the old Arabic dialects. Especially in the case of unmarked 
f. nouns the conflicting views of the classical grammarians suggest 
that, in the pre-Islamic dialects of Arabic, the gender treatment of 
these words was not homogeneous. 

A glance at the maps 29 at the end of this article will show that 
the main difference in gender treatment between Eastern and Western 


28 As already pointed out by Hameen-Anttila (1999:598), these terms, belonging 
to the most archaic layer of Arabic, are all not derived from a root. 

29 The maps should give an overall picture of some striking features and are not 
intended to show any details. 
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dialects is that the latter possess more unmarked f., including a cou¬ 
ple of former m. which have changed gender at least partially because 
of Berber influence. Otherwise almost each of the five large dialect 
groups exhibit some characteristics, among them the f. status of ma 3 
‘water’ in Syria or markib ‘ship’ and rads ‘head’ in Egypt (for more 
details refer to the maps). Because we lack enough data for most 
Bedouin dialects, it is difficult to specify the exact differences between 
Bedouin and sedentary dialects. As far as we can see, the Bedouin 
dialects on the whole do not seem to be more conservative than the 
sedentary dialects. But there is at least a slight tendency in the 
Bedouin dialects for nouns related to nature (see map 2) to retain 
their f. gender whereas in the sedentary dialects lexemes connected 
with trade (esp. shops) tend to remain f. 

Some of the words discussed above could also well serve as iso¬ 
glosses, a fact not yet used in language adases of Arabic. Obviously 
in forthcoming dialectological works more attention should be given 
to ‘gender studies’. 
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Map 1: Parts of the Body ( c ayn , ndun, yad, rigl, ruh, nafs almost everywhere f.) 
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Map 2: Nature and Animals (Jams, ard, nar everywhere f.) 
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Map 3: Tools, Weapons, Buildings and Shops (<dar almost everywhere f.) 
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Map 4: Varia 
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RELATIVE-CLAUSE MARKING IN ARABIC DIALECTS: 
A PRELIMINARY SURVEY 

Jan Retso 

Goteborg University, Sweden 


1. Introduction 

Relative clauses are clauses that are embedded in another clause. 
They are basically of two kinds: 1) those having the function of sub¬ 
ject or object, i.e. a complement to a verbal constituent; 2) those 
being a complement to a nominal constituent. The former category 
involves those nominal actants which are diathetically movable, i.e. 
they can be moved up and down in the diathetical hierarchy (pas- 
sivisation) or in other ways be affected by diathetical modification. 
This explains why these clauses usually have properties different from 
clauses functioning as adverbs (adverbial clauses), which are not 
affected by diathesis. The latter category belongs to the category of 
complementation or attribution to nouns, which is what one imme¬ 
diately thinks of when relative clauses are mentioned: the man whom 
I met yesterday, the professor who is giving a lecture, the house in which I live, 
the woman whose husband disappeared. Another classification of these 
clauses are embedded clauses with and without a head: adverbal (not 
adverbial!) and adnominal clauses. The former are the clauses which 
in some European languages are marked with so called determina¬ 
tive pronouns: that which, the one who etc. 

The relative clause of type 2 belongs to the syntactic device which 
will here be called complementation to a noun/substantive. This can 
be effected by three basic constituents: substantives, adjectives, and 
clauses. The first one can be divided into two kinds: the so-called 
genitive construction: ‘the man’s house’ where ‘house’ is specified by 
the attribute ‘the man’, and the apposition like ‘Mr. So-and-so, the 
president’, ‘Cairo, the capital’ etc. The second one is the adjective: 
‘the big house’, where ‘the house’ is specified by the adjective ‘big’. 
The third one is the relative clause of type 2 above. 
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Nominal complementation 
1 by a noun 


a) ‘the man’s house’ 

b) ‘Mr. So-and-so, the president’ 
‘the big house’ 

‘the house which he built’ 


2 by an adjective 

3 by a clause 


The Arabiyya uses two syntactical devices to mark the categories 
defined above. For lb, 2 and 3 it uses what should be called an 
appositional construction, i.e., a mere juxtaposition of the two elements. 
For la we find a closer connection between the two constituents 
which is marked by a special form of the head noun. This is the 
traditional hi/a/a-construction, which we shall call here annexation. 

A further distinction is the definiteness of the head noun. In the 
appositional constructions 2 and 3 the complement usually takes a 
definiteness-marker (/-) if the head noun is definite. The clausal com¬ 
plement also adds an introductory particle la- + a demonstrative ele¬ 
ment when the head is definite. 

In the spoken forms of the language we call Arabic we mostly 
find similar constructions although with different kinds of introduc¬ 
tory particles to the clausal complement. The study of these con- 
tructions in Arabic has usually focused on the presence or absence 
of the introductory particle of the clausal complement, as well as the 
similar particle employed for construction la and its morphology. 1 
A study of these types of embedded clauses and their morphosyn- 
tactic representation should, however, pay closer attention to their 
syntactic function than has been done in the past. This becomes cru¬ 
cial in comparative and diachronic studies. The present article is an 
attempt to move the attention from morphology to a more distinc¬ 
tive syntactic characterisation of the nominal complementation. This 
is the reason for the somewhat different terminology used here. 


2. Relative clauses in Arabic dialects 


Like the Arabiyya , the modern dialects tend to use an introductory 
particle to mark the clausal complement to a definite head noun. 
We will start with a short survey of the different kinds of particle 
used for this purpose. The most common is ( : $)lli with a variant halli 


Eksell Harning (1980). 
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or yalii. This is found in the entire Nile-valley below Nubia, almost 
the entire Arabian peninsula, Syria, the gz/zTdialects of Iraq and it 
also dominates in North Africa, both in the countryside and in the 
cities. Its main characteristic is the geminated l. 2 3 There are some 
variations with an ungeminated l: (a)li or l(a/e). This variant is basi¬ 
cally found in the so-called qdltu complex, i.e. the sedentary dialects 
spoken in Northern Mesopotamia and Anatolia. It occurs sporadi¬ 
cally also in the Gulf area, Syria and North Africa. The idiosyncratic 
dialects in Central Asia use this particle too, which links them to 
the Arabic spoken in Mesopotamia.' 5 There is further a variety that 
probably should be distinguished from these others, viz. al. 4 All dialects 
employing this device will be called /-dialects for the moment. 5 

There is a much smaller group of dialects which use a particle 
containing a dental stop: (a/i)ddi, d(i) or da. The stop is most likely 
originally an interdental. We also find here a variation between gem¬ 
ination and non-gemination as well as a prefixed and suffixed vowel. 
This is a characteristic of several dialects in North Africa. In many 
of them it occurs together with the ///-particle. 6 


2 Grotzfeldt 1965, Fischer & Jastrow (1980:231, 235ff, 246 text B:4 etc. (Egypt), 
258 (Benghazi, Tunis), Schabert (1976:75) (Malta), M. Cohen (1912:349) (Alger J), 
Grand’Henry (1972:140), Grand’Henry (1976:67) (Mzab) (Cherchell), Harrell (1962:164), 
Heath (2002:494f) (Morocco), D. Cohen (1963:157) (Mauritania), Erwin (1963:379f) 
(Baghdad M), Ingham (1980:103/1.10, 16, 109/2.10, 16, 113/3.10, 13, 52, 121/5.14, 
33 etc.) (Central and North Arabia), 179/15.47 (Khuzistan), Schreiber (1971:32) 
(Mecca), Johnstone (1967:67) (Bahrayn), Behnstedt (1985:65) (Yemen), Landberg 
(1901:367). This survey is far from exhaustive but the general picture is clear. 

3 Behnstedt (1985:65) (Yemen), Johnstone (1967:67, 1961:254) (Eastern Arabia), 
Axvlediani (1985:54) (Central Asia), Erwin (1963:379ff) (Baghdad M), Jastrow 
(1978:123f) (Anatolia), Arnold (1998:114) (Antakya), Prochazka (1999:74) (Cilicia), 
Cowell (1964:505) (Lebanon), Singer (1984:271) (Tunis M), D. Cohen (1975:218) 
(Tunis J), Saada (1981:97) (Southern Tunisia), Grand’Henry (1972:140) (Cherchell), 
W. Margais (1908:158) (Ulad Brahim Western Algeria), Schabert (1976:75) (Malta). 

4 Kaye (1969:102, 106), Reichmuth (1983:121) (Sudan), Roth (1979:175f), Owens 
(1993:88) (Chad), Rosenhouse (1984:83). 

5 There are a few regions where we find a particle which resembles the one in 
the ‘Arabiyya (a)lladi\ parts of Yemen (San'a’, Watson 1993:230ff ); Manaxa, Werbeck 
(2001:297); Datina, Landberg (1901:70.30, 71.14), sporadically in Central Arabia 
(Kurpershoek (1999:2.20 allidi, 6:21 Midi); Bahrayn, Holes (1983:30, 1990:58, 180 
iladi); Qatar, Johnstone (1967:128). In most of them we also find illi as die more 
frequent particle. An original variant which stands quite isolated is bu which occurs 
in Reinhardt’s material from Oman, cf. also Brockett (1985:64). 

6 Fischer & Jastrow (1980:258-259), Heath (2002:494f). Perhaps also Cyprus ta 
belongs here (Borg 1985:145). The most remarkable of all dialectal areas is Yemen 
where we find all the variants, both those wkh l and those with d, see Behnstedt 
(1985:65). 
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Compared with this, the Arabiyya exhibits something which looks 
like a compromise: (a)lladl looks like a combination of the /- and 
fi?-particles. Furthermore, in the 'Arabiyya there is agreement between 
the head and the particle in number and gender but not in case 
except in the dual. 7 

As has been pointed out, the relationship between the head and 
its clause complement in the Arabiyya is of the same kind as that 
between an adjective and a head noun. The syntactic relation should 
be described as an apposition. From the form of the head noun it 
appears that this is also the case in most of the dialects. In a group 
of /-dialects, however, the relationship between the head noun and 
the clausal complement is different. Compare the following examples: 

1. sant il-fdtat ‘the year that has passed’ (Erwin 1963:386) 

2. hmpt btdfdhfik ‘the grain that he is going to give you’ (Jastrow 
1978:124) ” 

3. zalamat b-ma'u xangar ‘the person who has a knife’ (Sasse 1971:131) 

4. zlimt as-solafta minu ‘the man with whom you spoke who is he?’ 
(Prochazka, Urfa) 8 

5. ‘arbciyt il xadta ‘agabta ‘I like the car I bought’ (Prochazka 1999:158) 

6. bi ’ diet tinxol tahin ‘there is a machine which sieves the flour’ 
(Behnstedt 1994:178) 

7. sint iz-zayi ‘next year’ (Jiha 1964:172) 

8. sdnt dl-sdr batrak ‘the year he became patriarch’ (Feghali 1928:361) 

9. min sanat gabat fiddaw brahim ‘from the year when F gave birth to 
B’ (Holes 1984:28) 

10. min sanat illi tuHiha ziydra ‘the year when she would pay for her to 
visit the Holy Places’ (Holes 1984:28) 

11. sa‘at bidet ar-rigm ‘the time when I climbed the rock’ (Kurpershoek 
1999:7.4) 

From the form of the noun it appears that it is in the construct 
state. The relationship between the head and the complement is thus 
the same as in an 7 /</a/a-construction, i.e. annexation. We observe 
that this construction may occur with clauses with or without an 
introductory particle, usually the ungeminated variant. The parallel 
between nominal and clausal complementation probably means that 


7 There is, however, evidence from die ‘Arabiyya tradition that the l- of the definite 
article could be used: man layazalu sakiran ‘ala l-?na‘ahu ‘the one who is always thank¬ 
ful for that which he has’ etc. 

8 This example was presented by Stephan Prochazka in a handout at the AIDA 
conference in Cadiz, September 2002 and will be published in the proceedings. 
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at least the ungeminated /-element should be interpreted as the 
definite article. This way of handling clausal complements is the rule 
in the Anatolian qdltu- dialects and also in the dialect in Cilicia. In 
the Muslim dialect of Baghdad it is said to be “never obligatory but 
fairly common in some cases”. 9 Its occurrence in the Gulf (Shiite), 
in some Bedouin dialects in central Arabia as well as in Syrian Arabic 
is sporadic and seems limited to some standing expressions, most 
often with head nouns denoting time. 

Among the (/-dialects we likewise find a group where the clausal 
and nominal complementation (la) are marked in the same way: 

12. dr-razdl dddi za ‘the man who came’ (Ph. Margais 1956:493) 

13. 1-h.dl dddi xuyi ‘the condition of my brother’ (Ph. Mar^ais 1956:418) 

14. dl-rmjis dddi ssemma ‘the mufti who was called’ (W. Martjais 1902:175) 

15. dl-ktsab dddi xay ‘my brother’s book’ (W. Mar^ais 1902:172) 

16. l-blugat di xdimts ‘the slippers I made’ (Stillman 1988:50) 

17. li J abura di rabbi Musi ‘to the grave of Rabbi M.’ (Stillman 1988:52) 

18. m-zzlu>a di sivilya ‘from the expulsion from S.’ (Brunot & Malka 
1939:2/3.17) 

19. Ixddma d-l-komite ‘the service of the committee’ (Brunot & Malka 
1939:38/39.9) 

Unlike the annexational construction discussed previously this one is 
obviously appositional, as can be seen from the absolute form of the 
preceding noun. This parallel construction of nominal and clausal 
complementation marking the complement with the same (/-element 
is found in some madani dialects in the Maghrib: Djidjelli, Tlemcen 
and, above all, many of the Jewish madani dialects in Morocco (see 
Heath 2002, maps). Arabic dialects can thus be divided into two 
main groups according to the handling of clausal complementation: 

1) appositional marking of clausal complementation, annexational mark¬ 
ing of nominal complementation. There is thus a clear differentiation 
between the two types of complementation. 

2) identical marking of both clausal and nominal complementation, 
either by annexation of both with or without an /-particle marking 
the second element or by apposition with a (/-particle marking the 
second element. 

We may call the dialects of group 1 differentiating and of group 2 
non-differentiating. 


9 Ei-win (1963:386). 
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The annexation can also appear with adjectival complement, i.e. 
construction 2 above: 

20. c m iz-zarga ‘blue eye’ (Erwin 1963:307) 

21. sant ig-gqya ‘next year’ (Erwin 1963:307) 

22. ‘arabayt il-xadra ‘the green car’ (Prochazka 1999:152) 

23. su’ dl J atf ‘the old suq’ (Grotzfeld 1965:93) 

This device seems to be limited to certain classes of words and 
expressions. It is quite widely spread in the Arabic dialects, both in 
differentiating and non-differentiating ones. 10 


3. Relative clauses in the ‘Arabiyya tradition 

These phenomena are not unknown to the ‘Arabiyya- tradition. As is 
well known, the ‘Arabiyya regularly employs annexation for nominal 
complementation of type la, i.e. the traditional ddafa. Compare the 
following examples of annexational clausal complementation from 
the ancient poetry: 11 

24. xlfata yahmihd (yahmiyahd?) banu ’ummi ‘agrada ‘from fear that the 
’Umm ‘Agrad tribe would protect them’ (’Axtal 92.6) 

25. madat mi’atun li-dmi wulidtu fihi ‘one hundred years have passed 
since I was born’ (Ibn Qutayba, Kitdb as-sfr wa-s-su‘ara’ 162.5) 

26. daka ’awdnu ’absarta t-tanqa ‘this [was] the time when you saw the 
road’ ( Hamdsa 57.25) 

This complementation is quite common with nouns denoting time 
which have developed into conjunctions of temporal clauses: 

27. laylata sdhu ‘in the night when they shouted’ ( Mafaddaliyyat 1.5) 

28. yawma Idqaw didaybata ‘the day they met Dhu’ayba’ (. Hudayliyya 58.1) 

29. sa c ata tusnalu ‘in the moment in which it is being made’ (Ibn Hisam, 
Sira 614.20) 


10 There is some uncertainty about expressions like bmt dkwayyse, su’ d- c ati’ etc. 
since they can be interpreted in two ways: as annexations or as archaic apposi- 
tional constructions widt the definite article only on the complement. In the ‘Arabiyya 
the annexational status is indicated by the case endings (here in bold print): baytu 
1-muqaddasi, which leaves no doubt. It has been suggested (De Goeje in Wright 
1974:11, 233 note) that the annexational device in tire ‘Arabiyya is a secondary learned 
construction and that we originally are dealing with an ancient apposition with only 
the complement marked for definiteness. This was rejected by Reckendorf (1921:65). 

11 For these examples and others of the same kind see Reckendorf (1921:389fT). 
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In these examples the ‘Arabiyya does not employ any particle as 
marker of the annexed clause. There are, however, also such exam¬ 
ples where the particle ma is used: 12 

30. ma tarn ra’ya ma nara ‘you do not think what we think’ (Zuhayr 
15.17) 

31. al-mustaqillu katiri ma wahabu ‘those who consider the abundance 
they have given small’ (Kumayt 3.69) 

The ‘Arabiyya can use this particle construction also with a nominal 
J idafa : 

32. gadibta min gayri ma gurmin ‘you are angry without any offence [being 
made] ’ 

33. fi kulli ma ‘amin talid ‘in every year when she gives birth’ 

34. yd sdta ma qanasin ‘o, you animal of hunting’ (‘Antara, Mu‘allaqa 57) 

The annexation of adjectival complementation is also well known 
from Arabiyya texts from the earliest time to the present day: 13 

35. baytu l-muqaddasi ‘the holy temple [= Jerusalem]’ 

36. bdbu s-sagiri ‘the small gate’ 

37. ganibu l-garbiyyi ‘the western side’ 

The Arabiyya basically belongs to the differentiating group, clearly 
distinguishing between clausal and nominal complementation, the 
former being appositional, the latter annexational. At the same time, 
it contains elements which are found in our non-differentiating group 
viz, the /-dialects, under certain circumstances allowing annexation 
of complement clauses. 


4. Conclusion 

An important difference between the Maghribi non-differentiating 
dialects and those of Mesopotamia etc. is that in the former there 
seems to be no trace of this construction with adjectival complementa¬ 
tion. The (/-linking affects only nominal heads with nominal (non- 
adjectival) or clause complement. Another important observation is 
that this parallel between clausal and nominal complementation is 


12 Reckendorf (1921:408ff). 

13 Reckendorf (1921:140). 
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found in a few of the marfarez’-dialects in the Maghreb, and predom- 
inandy in the Jewish ones. These dialects are commonly assumed to 
belong to the earliest stage of Arabic in North Africa, representing 
an ancient stratum in the spoken forms of the language. The inves¬ 
tigators of Maghribi Arabic seem to agree that the (/-marking of 
clausal complementation as well as of the nominal one is a receding 
feature, giving way to the employment of 3 illi for the former and 
nta c etc. for the latter. The development thus seems to be from non¬ 
differentiating to differentiating type. And in the same way, there 
seems to be agreement that the qdltu -dialects constitute the old Arabic 
spoken in Mesopotamia which has been reduced to the periphery 
in the Northern Gazira and Anatolia, as well as the Jewish and 
Christian communities in the old cities in Mesopotamia. Also the 
Shfite dialects in Bahrayn represent an early stratum in the Gulf 
and there are indications that the qdltu type once had a much wider 
distribution also in Syria. 

Since it is usually assumed that in Maghribi Arabic the ‘analytical 
construction’ with d- etc. has replaced the hf/a/a-construction with 
nominal complementation, one might also assume that the same pro¬ 
cedure has occurred with the clausal complementation. If the (/-con¬ 
structions of the nominal complementation has replaced the older 
hi/o/a-construction, this means that both the forebears of the Maghribi 
(/-dialects discussed here and those of the qdltu -dialects originally used 
the same constructions for nominal and clausal complementation. 
Both used annexational constructions. In both cases we would thus 
have a group of Arabic dialects where we should assume a stage 
when nominal and clausal complementation were expressed with the 
nominal head in the construct state. It is perhaps no coincidence 
that we find this both in Maghribi and Mesopotamian Arabic. It 
has become clearer through our increased acquaintance with the 
spoken forms of Arabic, especially the ^/fe-complex, that there are 
several interesting similarities between these two dialectal groups. As 
far as the identical annexational marking of clausal and nominal 
complementation is concerned, it appears as an archaic feature, giv¬ 
ing way to the more common and predominant appositional mark¬ 
ing with tiie former, which, at the same time, generates a differentiation 
between the marking of the two types of complementation, similar 
to what we find in the standard ‘Arabiyya. 

The implications of this evidence for the historical development 
of Arabic will not be treated here. Suffice it to point out the fact 
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that the appositional construction with a particle marking both the 
nominal and clausal complements is found in most forms of Aramaic 
which even use the same element, d. If we assume that the devel¬ 
opment in both the Arabic dialects in question and Aramaic has 
started from a system with annexation, we could imagine an inter¬ 
mediary stage where we find both annexation and apposition with 
particle marking. This is exactly the case in Akkadian which uses 
both annexation and apposition with sa both for nominal and clausal 
complementation. Also in Sabaean we find a similar mixture. The 
Arabic dialects are not unique in their way of handling comple¬ 
mentations of this kind. The close parallel between some of them 
and other Semitic languages demands an explanation. Parallel devel¬ 
opment or common heritage? Common opinion tends to favour the 
former. The latter raises completely new questions about the history 
of the language complex called Arabic, questions which are well 
worth posing. This article is part of a larger project where these and 
other questions will be posed and, hopefully, answered. 
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ON VERBAL NOUNS IN COLLOQUIAL AND 
LITERARY ARABIC 1 

Judith Rosenhouse 

Dept, of Humanities and Arts, Technion I.T.T., Hafa, Israel 


1. Introduction 

This paper focuses on the use of verbal nouns (VNs), which in Arabic 
are called masdar forms. Verbal nouns are the fixed forms associated 
to the Arabic verb Measures or Lorms ( J awzan , in Arabic). Lollowing 
Measure I, which uses numerous nominal patterns as verbal nouns 
(e.g., c ilm ‘knowledge’, talab ‘request’, dirasa ‘learning’, sariqa ‘theft’, 
duxul ‘entrance’, su’al ‘question’, rnfad ‘return’, magrd ‘flow’), each of 
Measure II (e.g., talllm ‘teaching’, tarbiya ‘education’), Measure III 
(e.g .,firaq ‘parting (with)’, mu'alaga ‘looking after, caring for’), Measure 
IV ( J ikrdrn ‘respecting’, 1 is dr a ‘pointing at’) and Measure X (’isti'mdl 
‘making use of, using’ and ’istiqama ‘straightening out’) have two 
forms. 2 3 The other VNs of Measures V, ( tagallub ‘overcoming’) VI 
(takatub ‘correspondence’), VII ( fnfigar ‘explosion’) VIII ( fstirak ‘par¬ 
ticipation’) and IX (' ’ihmirdr ‘reddening’) have one form. :! 

There are some differences between the forms of VNs in Colloquial 
Arabic (CA) and Literary Arabic (LA), here usually referred to as 
Modern Literary Arabic (MLA) and Classical Literary Arabic (CLA). 
The differences between VNs in (M)LA and CA can be phonolog¬ 
ical (e.g., MLA dalwa/ CA dalwe ‘invitation’), morphological (MLA 
tardsul/ CA mrasale ‘correspondence’), lexical (MLA tahaddutl CA haki 
‘talking’) or syntactic (e.g., governing or not governing an object). 
These differences are the topic of this paper. 


1 This article is cordially dedicated to Prof. Manfred Woidich and is an expanded 
version of a paper presented at NACAL 29, Toronto, Ont., 2001. I am grateful 
for the comments made by several participants in that conference and by the edi¬ 
tors of the present volume who contributed to its final form. 

2 The second form in each Measure is usually limited to roots where the 2nd 
or 3rd root consonant (C2 or C3) is w/y. 

3 Classical Literary Arabic employs, in addition, the form of the singular passive 
participle in certain Measures in the function of VNs, e.g., muntalaq ‘starting point’, 
murtafa c ‘rising [landscape]’, mustaqbal ‘time of future meeting’ etc. 
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In grammars or descriptions of the Arabic language, little attention 
has been paid to VNs, which are usually presented in the morpho¬ 
logical chapters of the nominal or verbal system, with just some short 
notes about their use. Brockelmann (1908, vol. I), for example, refers 
to them as nouns that appear with various affixes, and adds expla¬ 
nations about their meanings, which are related to the basic mean¬ 
ings of the respective verb Measure. Wright (1958, vol. I) includes 
them in a list of deverbal nouns and mentions additional patterns 
that were used in Literary Arabic (LA). Wright also writes, follow¬ 
ing Arab grammarians, that the name masdar is derived from the 
view that these forms are the origin of the verb forms (which stands 
in contradiction to the view that they are derived of verbs). Shartouny 
(1958) defines the masdar as “what denotes a situation or event with¬ 
out time”, and presents the masdar forms without any further com¬ 
ment. Later on in his book he mentions certain syntactic functions 
and features of the masdar. Fischer (1972) describes the use of LA 
masdar forms (i.e., their syntactic aspect) as identical to their use in 
the inflected verb. He adds, as do some of the other sources, that 
a masdar governs the direct object directly, just like inflected verb 
forms (e.g., darbuka } axahu ‘your hitting his brother’). Cantarino (1975:11, 
401-406) also discusses verbal nouns from the syntactic angle, as 
described in the Arab grammarians’ grammars, and adds examples 
from MLA texts. Fischer (1991:211) dedicates a section to the ver¬ 
bal nouns. He writes about their syntactic behavior that they “behave 
like other nouns, taking case markers and definiteness/indefiniteness 
and may be the head of a genitive construction”. The rest of that 
section refers to the forms of VNs in the various Measures. Such 
short descriptions treat only surface forms and structures. 

When looking for descriptions of VNs in CA, we came up with 
equally little information. Dialect descriptions usually present the 
forms of VNs by verb Measures (cf. Grotzfeld 1965, Tomiche 1960, 
Mitchell 1962, Erwin 1963, Sabuni 1980, Qafisheh 1977, Owens 1984, 
Durand 1994), and in some studies such lists do not appear at all 
(e.g., Levin 1994). Behnstedt (1987), on the other hand, cites only a 
few special forms, which are implicitly to be compared, apparently, 
to the well-known patterns of VNs of the ten CA/MLA verb Measures. 

The fact that there is no consensus among linguists about VNs, 
and how to describe them, suggests that the VNs are multifaceted. 
VNs may be studied from the morphological and syntactic aspects, 
as most of the literature does, or from the semantic (and phono- 
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logical) aspects, which we study here. Morphologically, a VN is a 
singular form, but in some cases it may receive the plural suffix and 
reflect plural activities, either as a real noun or as multiple occur¬ 
rences of the verbal activity. Thus, semantic processes may affect the 
lexical meaning and syntactic function of the word form. 

The fact that LA and CA vary in their use of the VNs is not 
unknown to students of Arabic (which indeed was our initial impres¬ 
sion), but we have not found any study dedicated to the topic. In 
a previous study comparing MLA with CA based on dictionary 
entries (Rosenhouse, 2002, whose main findings are summarized in 
Appendix A below), we found behavioral differences in the occur¬ 
rence of the VNs between CA and LA. Here, however, we use a 
different method, to be described shordy. Following that, we present 
our findings and conclusions. 


2. Method and material 

In Rosenhouse (2002) we reviewed lexical aspects of this topic, as 
manifest in the dictionary. 4 The analysis led to several major syntactic- 
semantic, morphological, and phonological factors that were involved 
in the normal use of CA and MLA VNs (cf. Appendix A). That 
analysis did not refer to statistics but to principles. In the present 
paper we take up this topic by scanning the occurrence of VNs in 
real texts. We survey several texts in CLA, MLA, and CA from var¬ 
ious dialects. Due to differences in page size, font size, pictures, etc. 
the length of the exceipts (in page numbers) is not exacdy identical. 
The quantity in number of words per text (per dialect) is of the 
same order of magnitude, however, and seems sufficient for at least 
a preliminary study of this sort. The selection of material was deter¬ 
mined by the following criteria: 


4 Based on a list of Hebrew VNs of the first five alphabet letters in Even-Shushan’s 
(1974) dictionary, we set out to look for the translation of these forms into LA and 
CA, aided by several bilingual dictionaries, such as Elihay (1977, 1999), Wehr (1960) 
and Ayalon & Shinar (1947). This process yielded two parallel lists of VNs in 
LA and CA, where various translation difficulties were encountered in spite of die 
dictionaries. The fists were then classified into types by translation difficulty and 
analyzed. 
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(1) Similar text types, i.e. stories as genre. 

(2) Eastern CA texts, as well as Eastern (Egyptian and Iraqi) MLA 
stories. 

(3) Sedentary and Bedouin dialects of the Eastern Arabic dialect 
area. 

(4) Texts dating from a relatively recent period in the second half 
of the 20th century (except for Schmidt and Kahle’s [1918] texts, 
used for purposes of comparison). 

(5) In the LA stories we looked for a fluent narrative style, to be 
comparable to the dialectal stories. 

We counted the VNs in the texts and classified them first by mea¬ 
sure and then by function. Due to the fact that this was a random 
sample of a limited scope, we did not run any statistical tests and 
merely found the percentage. Still, certain tendencies of frequency 
and occurrence emerged even at this stage and are reported. The 
following texts were studied: 

CLA: (1) Kalila wa-Dimna. 

MLA: (1) gj/balawi —a story by NagTb Mahfuz 

(2) at-Tannur —a story by the Iraqi writer Fu J ad at-Takarli 

(3) a/rUrguha —a story by the Iraqi writer Muhammad Hudayr 

Reference to the Koran is added to the main study by way of com¬ 
parison, in Table 1 and Appendix B, adapting data from Talmon 
(1996) to our study. 

Colloquial Dialects: 

(1) The Alexandrian dialect (Behnstedt & Woidich 1987) (24 pp.) 

(2) The Sinai Bedouin dialect (Stewart 1988) (13 pp.) 

(3) The Negev Bedouin dialect (Henkin 1985) (1-13) 

(4) Galilee Bedouin dialect (Rosenhouse 1984:180-188, 192-200) 

(5) Sedentary Palestinian Arabic (Miron & Kabha 1993) (48 pp.) 

(6) Sedentary Jordanian Arabic (Palva 1969, 1970) (16 pp.) 

(7) Mardin (Qpltu) dialect (Jastrow 1981) (20 pp.) 

(8) Damascus Arabic (Grotzfeld 1965) (8 pp.) 

(9) Aleppine Arabic (Sabuni 1980) (16 pp.) 

(10) Baghdadi Judeo-Arabic (Mansour 1977) (28 pp.) 

Clearly, there are basic linguistic and discourse differences among 
the stories included in this selection, especially between the LA and 
CA groups. Yet, they also share common features, which makes it 
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possible to make a comparison between them. For example, the nar¬ 
rators were all male speakers, and all the stories abound in dialogues 
and have relatively few descriptions. At the start it was also unclear 
to what degree dialect and text type affected VN use and occur¬ 
rence (for example, whether ‘artistic colloquial’, in Palva’s (1992) 
term, was used in the GA stories rather than ‘simple colloquial’). We 
did not take this last point into consideration in this study, which 
means that its findings should be treated with some reserve. 


3. Findings 

We summarize our findings in the following points, based on the 
data found in the texts studied. See Table 1 and Table 2 below for 
detailed figures. 


Table 1. Verbal nouns in Literary Arabic texts 


Text 

Page no.; 
word no. 

VNs 

(no.) 

VNs 
per 
total 
no. of 
words 
(%) 

VNs 
of non- 

measure- 

I verbs 
(no.) 

VN 

percent: 

non¬ 

measure 

1/total 
VNs 

VNs 

above- 

measure- 

111/non¬ 
measure-1 

VN (rates 
and %): 

Koran. 

Note: 

VNs 

noted 

here are 

only 

maf^ul 

mutlaq 

(see 

Talmon 

1996) 

64 


30 

46.8% 

4/30 (13.3%) 

Kallla 

wa-Dimna 

30; 3555 

187 

5.3 

43 

23% 

20/43 (46.5%) 

Zjfbalawi 

12; 2515 

121 

4.8 

43 

35.5% 

32/43 (74.4%) 

al-Urguha 

11; 2042 

32 

1.6 

13 

40% 

10/13 (76.9%) 

at-Tannur 

6; 1588 

27 

1.7 

16 

59.25% 

10/16 (62.5%) 
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Table 2. Verbal nouns (VNs) in various Colloquial Arabic texts 


Text 

Page no.; 
word no. 

VNs 

(no.) 

VNs 
per 
total 
no. of 
words 
(%) 

VNs 
of non- 

measure- 

I verbs 
(no.) 

VN 

percent: 

non¬ 

measure 

1/total 
VNs 

VNs 

above- 

measure- 

111/non¬ 
measure 1 
VNs (rates 
and %): 

Alexandria 

12; 3001 

13 

0.43 

0 

— 

0/0 (0) 

Sinai 

Bedouin 

14; 2909 

24 

0.8 

2 

8.3% 

0/2 (0) 

Negev 

Bedouin 

13; 3322 

10 

0.3 

0 

— 

0/0 (0) 

Galilee 

Bedouin 

16; 2970 

21 

0.7 

2 

9.5% 

0/2 (0) 

Palestinian 
(Miron & 
Kabha) 

48; 3102 

11 

0.35 

2 

18.6% 

2/2 (100%) 

Jordanian 

12; 3785 

28 

0.7 

6 

21.4% 

4/6 (66.%) 

Mardin 

(Qpltu) 

10; 2055 

9 

0.44 

0 

— 

0/0 (0) 

Damascus 

8; 3078 

17 

0.55 

1 

5.8% 

0/1 (0) 

Aleppine 

17; 2825 

26 

0.9 

1 

3.8% 

0/1 (0) 

Baghdadi 

Judeo-Ar. 

28; 2253 

12 

0.53 

3 

25% 

2/4 (50%) 


3.1 Distribution and frequency 

1. The most obvious feature is the distinction between LA and CA 
as revealed in the sheer number of occurrences (tokens) of VNs 
and their percentage in relation to total word number. All the 
LA texts have a much larger rate of VNs than the CA texts, 
which may be related to the preference of mainly MLA to nom¬ 
inal structures (Rosenhouse 1990) 

2. It is impossible to distinguish, as regards VN use, between the 
CA texts on the basis of the social criterion, i.e., sedentary vs. 
Bedouin dialects. 

3. As expected, the number of VNs of Measure I is by far larger 
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than VNs in the other measures in all the studied texts. This is 
in line with the fact that the frequency of measure I verbs is 
much larger than the frequency of verbs in other measures; a 
similar observation could be made in relation to the use of the 
passive (Rosenhouse 1991-1992). This is a basic characteristic of 
the Arabic lexicon. 

4. From the data of Tables 1 and 2 we suggest three levels of fre¬ 
quency of non-Measure I VNs in the selected texts: up to 10%, 
around 20% and above 25%. The highest rate of non-Measure 
I VNs is in the three MLA texts; the lowest rate is in the Bedouin 
texts as well as in the texts from Alexandria and Mardin. The 
sedentary-colloquial dialects, as well as the CLA text (Kalita wa- 
Dimna), fall in between these extremes. The picture is thus very 
complex. 

5. To examine the possibility of time effects on VNs use, we checked 
also several stories in Schmidt & Kahle (1918), which reflect 
Palestinian sedentary speakers from about the beginning of the 
20th century. The results we get from 10 text pages there do not 
differ much from the other colloquial texts: a relatively small num¬ 
ber of verbal nouns (26), of which 1 is in Measure II, and the 
rest in Measure I. Included in these are two VNs which occurred 
as an absolute accusative ( maf'ul mutlaq) following an inflected 
verb. This suggests that the rate of use of VNs in CA in the 20th 
century was relatively stable, at least in this region. 

6. If we analyze now the rate of VNs above Measure-III we get the 
following picture: The four LA texts have relatively high (and 
very high) frequency of VNs related to the Measures that are 
above Measure-Ill. In contrast, this is not found in the colloquial 
texts for instance, in the Palestinian Arabic and Jordanian texts. 
This picture seems distinctive (probably statistically significant) 
between the LA and CA texts. 

7. There is a big difference between the occurrence of VNs in the 
CLA (46.5%) and MLA (62.5%, 74.4%, 76.9%) texts. This sug¬ 
gests structural difference between them, justifying their indepen¬ 
dent sub-grouping within LA (also from this point of view). It 
should be recalled, however, that Kalila wa-Dimna is a narrative 
text in the form of a popular folk story (animal fables). In spite 
of its early date, also from this respect it may have been already 
on the way to the CA features as we see them nowadays. 
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3.2 Functioning 

1. Certain CA verbs have no VN form due to semantic features of 
the verb form (see Rosenhouse, 2002). In such cases, CA usually 
uses a verbal paraphrase such as ‘that (he) will do/become/be . . .’. 
This hardly ever occurs in LA, especially not in MLA, which 
prefers (in particular in journalese) nominal structures, following 
the Western language style (Rosenhouse 1990). 

2. Verbal nouns share with nouns certain features, e.g., number 
(sg./pl.) or taking part in construct structures (”idafa in Arabic) 
with a noun or a personal pronoun suffixed to them. This syn¬ 
tactic similarity to nouns sometimes blurs the semantic bound¬ 
aries between VNs and ‘regular’ nouns. 

3. Semantically, VNs are linked to the verb Measure they are asso¬ 
ciated with. Certain VNs, however, form suppletive systems with 
the inflected verbs by using the verbal noun of a Measure different 
from the Measure of the inflected verb. This tendency is rela¬ 
tively stronger in cases where the verb is inflected in Measures 
above III, in accordance with the tendency described above. 
Suppletion is not specific to VNs, of course, but should be noted 
also for VNs. 

4. In certain cases, VNs are used as an absolute accusative ( maf'ul 
mutlaq, MM), i.e. following (or even preceding in prolepsis) an 
inflected verb of the same root with the same sense. In many 
such cases the VN is used mainly as a paronomastic emphasis 
device. The choice whether to add an MM is often rather free, 
in that the governing intransitive verb can remain without the 
VN as MM or be supplemented by the MM. The MM thus pro¬ 
vides an additional element of meaning. When it is not syntacti¬ 
cally obligatory, the MM can be viewed as a stylistic-artistic 
element. It should be noted that the MM examples in the CA 
were highly colloquial, and not influenced by (M)LA, since the 
lexemes were not MLA words and their pronunciation did not 
reflect MLA conventions. A relatively large number of examples 
of this type occur in Sabuni (1980) (Aleppine Arabic), but also 
elsewhere. This function of the VN in CA seems to be mainly a 
stylistic feature and deserves a separate examination (cf. Talmon 
1996, and references there; Palva 1992). 
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4. Discussion and Conclusions 

Following a preliminary examination of VNs in the dictionary, the 
present paper applies a different approach by studying the occur¬ 
rence of VNs in various texts. Though not comprehensive, this effort 
has revealed important characteristics of VNs in Arabic, as well as 
differences in their use between LA and CA. The following points 
(based on both this paper and on Rosenhouse, 2002) suggest the fol¬ 
lowing features of VNs: 

1. The analysis of dictionary lists revealed differences between LA 
and CA on the morphological, semantic, syntactico-semantic and 
phonological levels (cf. Appendix A, and Rosenhouse, 2002). The 
texts analyzed here revealed differences between LA and CA in 
the frequency and distribution of VNs, such that in CLA and 
MLA they are more frequent than in CA. 

2. The two Iraqi writers’ texts exhibit a low percentage of VNs (less 
than 2% of the total number of words in the texts), compared 
to about 5% VNs in the total number of words in the Egyptian 
story and in Kalila wa-Dimna, the Classical text. The Iraqi writ¬ 
ers’ modern texts together have 74 verbal nouns, of which 29 (or 
39%) are non-Measure I verbal nouns. The total number of ver¬ 
bal nouns in all three modern writers’ works is 195 verbs, of 
which 72 or 36.9% are from non-Measure I forms. Compared 
to them, Kalila wa-Dimna includes 187 VNs of which 43 (23%) 
are non-Measure I verbal nouns. This is a considerably smaller 
number and rate of VNs of non-Measure I verb forms. 

3. In the CA sample, the numbers are smaller still (less than 1% of 
total number of words are VNs in all the studied texts; only three 
texts—Palestinian, Jordanian and Baghdadi Judeo-Arabic—reveal 
examples with VN of non-Measure I verb forms). Based on the 
texts studies here and the references consulted, inter-dialect differ¬ 
ences of VNs use are relatively minor, compared to the difference 
between LA and CA. 

4. We have not found here purely syntactic differences between LA 
and CA concerning VNs. This suggests that the syntactic func¬ 
tions of VNs are similar or the same in LA and CA, although 
LA/CA distribution and frequency may differ. 

5. It appears that the existence or generation of a VN depends on 
semantic criteria (of the inflected verb) or on morphological criteria 
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(the Measure of the inflected verb). Thus, not every verb has 
automatically a VN in CA, which contributes to the general 
differences between CA and MLA. In LA there are less restric¬ 
tions on the generation of VNs. 

6. Distribution rules in both LA and CA are dependent mainly on 
the semantic category of each individual verb (root). The seman¬ 
tic categories we found (Rosenhouse, 2002) relate to those active 
in Arabic in general and are known to have affected also other 
areas of the language. 5 

7. Phonetic differences have been found, as expected, among the 
CA texts, which reflect different dialects. LA and CA phonetics 
also differs, so that VNs differences between LA and CA were 
expected and found. These differences contribute to the general 
distinction between LA and CA texts. 

8. The pronunciation of the VNs suggests lexical interaction between 
LA and CA VNs: Often (in forms that can be phonetically 
modified), when the VN is pronounced in the same manner in 
both LA and CA, it is an ‘authentic’ LA form borrowed into 
CA; if the pronunciation of the VN in CA differs from that of 
its LA equivalent, however, it is usually an ‘originally’ CA form. 6 

It would be interesting to continue and study the issues raised here 
many of which have still remained open. To refine this description 
more LA texts and text types could be studied, as well as other CA 
dialects, e.g., Western (North African) Arabic, and periphery dialects 
such as the Nilo-Saharan area and Arabian Bedouin dialects. The 
use of VNs in CA as an artistic device in the maf'ul mutlaq pattern 
is also worthy of future research. 


5 These semantic categories include transitivity/intransitivity, causativity, passiv¬ 
ity, reciprocation, ‘verbs of the heart,’ verbs of motion, etc. These categories are 
often expressed in morphological measures, but not only in them. 

6 This point is related to the use of MLA in speech, which has been studied as 
part of the modern ‘middle language’ features (e.g., Blanc 1960; Meiseles 1980), 
but is beyond the scope of this paper. 
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APPENDICES 


Appendix A.: VJV semantic features (based on Rosenhouse, 2002) 

E Ambiguity of the verbal noun (common to LA, CA and other 
languages) 

xutba/xutbe ‘the act of engagement to be married; the engagement 

ceremony, etc.’ 

xalq ‘creation; creatures’. 

2. Active-passive ambiguity (common to LA and CA) 

ta'lif mu’allaf ‘composing, writing a literary work’ and ‘a com¬ 
posed work’. 

3. Verbal nouns of Active/Passive/Reflexive Measures 

V. tafattuh ‘opening, e.g. a blossom’ (VNs of Measure V—rather 
restricted in CA). 

VI. tamaluk ‘(self) control’ (VNs of Measure VI—rather restricted 
in CA). 

VII. infitah ‘opening, e.g. a door by itself’ (VNs of Measure VII— 
limited in CA). 

VIII. iftitah ‘opening, e.g. inauguration’ (VNs of Measure VIII— 
limited in CA). 

4. Maf c ul mutlaq 

LA: nama nawman c amiqan he slept a deep sleep’ (cf. Appendix B). 

5. Difficulties in deverbal or denominal verbal nouns (involving 
procedures) 

‘Llexurization’: LA: ga c lu(hu) marinan/Ptamrin/Ptamarrun/Ptalyin —how 
in CA? 

LA: ihmirdr ‘becoming red, blushing’—how in CA? 

LA: ta 3 aqlum/ 3 aqlama ‘climatization’—how in CA? 

(In CA, assumedly, the same forms are used, borrowed form LA) 

6. Suppletion due to discrepancy between Measures and verbal nouns 
LA: 3 axrag ‘take out; produce’—the verb form is not used in CA 
(in CA: talla c is used), except in borrowing from MLA. But in 
CA VN: tatlV ‘taking out’ is not used, and LA 3 ixrag is used instead. 

7. Suppletion due to non-existence of VN 

sar ‘to become’ (LA sayrura, sayaran )—no VN in CA (instead, e.g. 
3 inno ysir —that he/it may ‘become’). 

Inflected verb in Measure III: baraka ( 'LA)/barak (CA). VN: LA 
baraka /CA barake ‘blessing’ (Measure I). (LA: *birak/?mubaraka, 
Measure III) 
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8. Causativity (suppletion?) 

LA: ’albas/ CA: labbas ‘dress someone up’ VN in LA: ’ ilbas but 
CA: Italbis. 

9. Reciprocity 

In CA reciprocity is expressed by the correlative particle: safu 
ba/dhom ba c d ‘they saw one another’, darabu bald ‘they hit each 
other’. In LA Measure VI is usually used: tarn’aw ‘they saw one 
another’; tadarabu ‘they hit each other’. Measure VI VNs are 
used in LA, e.g. *tadarub, and are sometime used in CA, but 
rather rarely. 

10. CA Preference for inflected verb forms 

CA prefers inflected verb forms to VNs or other nominal forms. 
Nominal forms relatively abound in LA (compared to CA), 
especially in modern texts, which are influenced by Western 
language habits, such as English and French journalese (cf. 
Rosenhouse 1990). This has been noted above in the context of 
the use of inflected verbs instead of VNs especially with intran¬ 
sitive and denominal (or de-adjectival) verbs. 

11. Pronunciation of verbal nouns (morphophonology) 

Vowels in VNs are deleted in CA according to local CA rules; 
in LA these vowels are retained, e.g. CA: bsara LA: bisdra ‘deliv¬ 
ering good news’, CA: mwafaqa LA: muwafaqa ‘agreement’; CA: 
hsab LA: hisab ‘calculation’ cf: CA, LA: mudahara ‘picketing’, CA, 
LA: firaq ‘parting with’ CA, LA: ta'allum ‘learning’. 

12. Avoidance of verbal nouns due to phonetic considerations 
Consonant clusters involving homorganic adjacent consonants 
often lead to avoidance of VNs (and some other word structures 
with the same feature). Cf.: CA: dassar ‘leave, neglect’—-VN would 
be CA tadsu; but actually it does not occur; though cf. LA: tadsin 
‘inauguration’, which is possible. Another example: daggal ‘cheater’ 
is frequent in CA, but not ?dagl/tadgil ‘cheating’. 


Appendix B: Occurrence of masdar forms in the Qur’an as 
maf'ul mutlaq (based on examples in Talmon 1996) 

Total: 64 tokens, 52 different verbs. Only 3 do not take the stem 
of their corresponding verbs; 61—do take them. Verbal nouns in 
Measure I, 26—Measure II, 3—Measure IV, 1 —Measure X. Measures 
above III—4 forms = 6.25% of the 64 tokens. 
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Following Arab grammarians, Goldenberg, Wright and others, 
Talmon distinguishes: 

Inner Object; maf c ul mutlaq mubham (= li-t-ta’kld ,); maf'ul mutlaq li- 
bayan an-naw c ; na’ib maf'ul mutlaq. In Table 1 we summarize forms 
of maf c ul mutlaq mubham based on Talmon’s (1996) data. 
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THE ARABIC DIALECT OF WOMEN IN MEKNES 
(MOROCCO): GENDER LINKED SOUND CHANGES? 


Harry Stroomer 

University of Leiden 


1. Introduction 

In the archives of the well-known Berberologist Arsene Roux 
(1893—1971) in Aix-en-Provence I retrieved an extensive documen¬ 
tation on the Arabic dialect of Meknes. 1 Mr. Roux, an expert in 
Middle Atlas Berber ( Tamaziyt ), Tashelhit Berber ( Taslhiyt) and the 
Arabic dialects of Morocco, lived in Meknes from 1919 until 1927. 
He acquired an intimate knowledge of the dialect of this town. 
Among the Meknes Arabic documents I found his thesis titled Le 
parler arabe des musulmanes de Meknes (dated 1925), with which Roux 
had obtained a Diplome superieur de langue et litterature arabe. 

In this unpublished thesis he analysed the Meknes dialect with 
particular emphasis on the speech of women. The work has 310 
pages and is divided into three sections: the first section contains 
texts in Meknes Arabic and their translations (pp. 1-133); the second 
section deals with Phonetique (phonetics and phonology, pp. 134-193); 
the third section deals with Morphologie (verb, noun, article, demon¬ 
stratives, pronouns, pronominal affixation to verb and nouns, pp. 
194-309). For the modern reader, Roux’s thesis is somewhat out¬ 
dated, but nevertheless a thorough phonological and morphological 
study of a dialect that—as far as I know—never received any schol¬ 
arly attention. 

The first section of Roux’s thesis, twenty-eight texts and transla¬ 
tions, is by far the most interesting for Arabic dialectologists. Here 
the reader is immediately confronted with phonetic and morpho¬ 
logical characteristics of the Meknes Arabic of women. Roux has 
written these texts carefully, in his own handwriting, in an excellent 
‘narrow’ phonetic transcription. The main goal of this article is to 


1 Cardboard boxes 6 until 11, see the forthcoming catalogue of the Fonds Roux 
by Stroomer & Peyron (2003). 
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present some of these texts in order to illustrate three regular sound 
changes. When one compares the speech of women in Meknes (SWM) 
to a hypothetical Common Moroccan Arabic (CMA), the following 
changes can be observed: 


CMA 


SWM (in Roux’s documents) 


1 s 

» 

s or s with subscript comma 


ma ta isuf si 

» 

ma ta isuf si 

‘he does not see : 

msa 

» 

msa 

‘he went’ 

lahsisa 

» 

lahsisa 

‘hashish-paste’ 

bas 

» 

bas 

‘in order to’ 

2 J2 

» 

Z or z with subscript comma 


jdt 

» 

zat 

‘she came’ 

jenniyya 

» 

zenniyya 

‘jinnee-woman’ 

jibha 

» 

zibha 

‘bring her’ 

ujh 

» 

uzh 

‘face’ 

3 r 

» 

y or r with subscript comma 


rruhaniyya 

» 

eyyuhaniyya 

‘jinnee-woman’ 

lard. 

» 

layd 

‘earth, ground’ 

lahrir 

» 

lahyiy 

‘silk’ 

These sound changes 

may be found combined in 

one word: 

1+3: 




srili 

» 

syili 

‘buy for me’ 

2+3: 




xerjet 

» 

xeyzet 

‘she went out’ 

srija 

» 

syiza 

‘saddle’ 

tenjra 

» 

tenzya 

‘kettle’ 


In his thesis Roux gives some phonetic details. As for s from s and 
Z from j he says: 


Le s provenant du s se distingue dans une audition attentive du s ordi¬ 
naire; il semble un tantinet plus mouille que ce dernier; mais j’avoue 
que cette difference m’apparaissait surtout dans les mots de racine con- 
nue: au contraire, il m’a ete impossible, dans les mots encore incon- 
nus de moi, de distinguer si j’avais a faire a un s ou a un s. La meme 
remarque vaut pour j et £. 2 3 

In his article of 1952 Roux puts it slightly different, suggesting an 
audible difference: 


2 In the transcription used by Roux, this j appears as z (both are I.P.A. [ 3 ]). 

3 Roux (1925:146). 
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Le parler arabe des Musulmanes de Meknes se distingue de celui des 
hommes surtout par certains caracteres phonetiques: 1 ) une sorte de 
zezaiement donne aux chuintantes s et j un son intermediaire entre la 
chuintante et la sifllante correspondante . 4 

As for the y from r Roux makes a similar remark in his thesis: 

Dans certains families de Meknes, le r est prononce a peu pres comme 
un 7 , sans que cependant les deux sons se confondent pour le sujet 
parlant. Pour moi la distinction a ete difficile a faire dans un debit 
rapide et pour des termes inconnus . 5 

In the text section of his thesis Roux transcribed the j and z derived 
from s and j simply as j and z\ in his article of 1952, in which he 
published eight lines of text from his Meknes Arabic material, he 
used s and z with subscript comma to indicate an s and z from s 
and j respectively. He usually wrote the 7 derived from r as 7 . 

In both his thesis and in his article Roux says that the sound 
changes 1 and 2 are the most conspicuous features in the Meknes 
speech of women: 

s correspond a s du language masculin; c’est la avec le passage de j 
a z le caractere le plus saillant du parler des femmes . 6 

These sound changes remain within the realm of phonetics and do 
not seem to cause any shifts in the phonemic system. It can be 
inferred from the texts that these sound changes are regular. 

As phonetic phenomena these changes are known in other Arabic 
dialects as well. Already Marcel Cohen observed zezaiement in the 
speech of Jews in Algiers . 7 The uvular pronunciations of r is well 
attested in Morocco . 8 However what makes the case of Meknes 
Arabic of women so interesting is the fact that their regular sound 
changes are linked to gender rather than a religious group or a 
region. Regular sound change, explicitly linked to gender, has, as 
far as I know, no parallels in Arabic dialects. 


4 Roux (1952:377). 

5 Roux (1925:164). 

6 Roux (1925:145) and Roux (1952:377) (cited above). 

7 Cohen (1912:24-25). See also Ph. Mar^ais (1977:10): “des sifflantes et chuin¬ 
tantes s, s, z et s, j: elles se confondent souvent dans les parlers juifs du Maghreb 
en un son intermediaire entre s et s pour la sourde, z et j pour la sonore”. 

8 Ph. Maripais (1977:10) calls it “une ‘maladie articulatoire’ du r qui semble typ- 
iquement citadine”. Moroccans refer to the uvular r as the r fast ‘the r from Fes’, 
there is a similar uvular r for instance in Tetouan. 
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2. Texts 9 


2.1 A Story 10 

A woman who lived with her husband devoted herself to nothing 
but eating and drinking. Her clothes were already torn to shreds 
when she arrived [as a bride] from their house [i.e. from her parents’ 
house] and she continued wearing rags over rags. Whoever saw her 
said: “Oh, my God!” In short, a sloppy woman, who did not have 
a hand [lit.: upper arm] for working nor a face for begging. Time 
came and time went. * 11 

Then the news of the death of her mother came to her. The lady 
next door looked down on her from the first floor in the patio. She 
greeted her: “Is everything all right? How are you? Nothing wrong 
with you? May God give you peace!” The woman said to her: “By 
the Prophet, dear sister, could you please give me your undershirt, 
your robe, your caftan, your shawl, your headscarf, your belt and 
your shoes?” The woman next door said to her: “What is wrong 
with you?” [The sloppy woman] said to her: “My mother died, I 
must go and pay a visit of condolence!” 

The husband of the lady next door looked down from the first 
floor on her as well and he said to her: “Why do you go there, my 
lady. One should pay a visit of condolence to you yourself”: 

One who does not carry out a small task 
A cage for chickens should be her clothes! 


9 I thank the director of the IREMAM in Aix-en-Provence, M.E. Kienle for his 
permission to publish these texts and Madame Claude Brenier-Estrine, keeper of 
the Fonds Roux, for her warm interest in my research and her kind cooperation dur¬ 
ing my stays in the Roux archives. 

10 Roux (1925:15, text nr. 5). 

11 The phrase in Moroccan Arabic: iwa sir ya hat etc. is a formulaic phrase in 
stories, indicating the steady flow of time. 
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2.2 A Tale n 

There once was a son of a sultan who had married a jinnee-woman, 
one of the owners [masters, lords?] of the earth. His parents [not 
knowing about this] made him marry [a normal woman]. They mar¬ 
ried him, but he did not look at his wife at all, nor did he say any¬ 
thing to her. The first woman came and went, the second woman 
came and went, the third woman came and went. These three were 
sisters. The parents said to one another: “He does not love them, 
let us give him the youngest girl!” They brought her [to him]; she 
wore [so much] gold that she looked yellow and [so much] silk that 
she looked short. But he, he did not say anything to her. The poor 
girl remained patient for a long time. Finally, she took a small pil¬ 
low. She was sitting in a room, she on one side and he, the son of 
the sultan, on the other side, not saying a word to her. Then she 
played with the pillow. 

She then began to speak loudly, saying: “O mister, let me go 
away, 13 leave me in peace! O Sir, go away from me! O Sir, remove 
me from you!” And she [said this] while she was playing all by her¬ 
self. He looked at her and was amused by this playing of hers. Yet 
he did not have the power to speak to her: the jinnee-woman pos¬ 
sessed him. When the woman stopped her play, as she was tired, 
she went of!' to sleep. The next day she played with the pillow as 
she had done before [lit.: today]. The parents listened [to them] 
behind the door and said [to one another]: “He speaks to her, he 
loves her!” 

But her sisters said: “She is only pretending [lit.: lying]!” 


12 Roux (1925:43, text nr. 21). 

13 Iraqui-Sinaceur (1993: VI, 1634): qelni ‘lek or qenni ‘lek ‘Laisse-moi tranquille!’. 
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They sent her a necklace of pearls and said to her: “If you are 
[really] the beloved [of your husband], he will buy this for you!” 
Well, she cried and cried. She sat down, gloomy, and asked herself: 
“What can I do and [how] can I tell him: ‘Buy [lit.: pay] this for 
me!’ when he does not even speak one word to me!” That night 
she remained silent, she did not say anything, she did not play. He 
said to her: “What [is wrong with] my dear beauty 14 that you don’t 
laugh as usual?” She said to him: “My sisters are jealous! If you 
love me, buy this for me!” and she showed him the necklace. He 
said to her: “The answer [lit.: news] will be under your pillow tomor¬ 
row.” Next morning she woke up and found a hundred dinars [the 
price] of this necklace, near to her head. She sent the money to her 
parents. But her sisters became [even more] jealous of her, as she 
was staying with the son of the sultan. 

In the same way they sent her [a message] saying: “If you are 
really the beloved of your husband, he will organise a pleasure trip 
for you.” Well, again the night came, she got gloomy and silent 
again and she did not take up the pillow [to play with it]; she did 
not say a word to him. He saw her sitting there, gloomy and silent 
and said to her: “What [is wrong with] my dear beauty that you 
don’t laugh as usual?” She said to him: “My sisters are jealous! 


14 For the expression ma Irnelha u ssey (= sserr) see Iraqui-Sinaceur 1993: VII, 
1852). 
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If you love me, organise a pleasure trip for me!” He said to her: 
“Prepare yourself tomorrow!” The next day he went to the jinnee- 
woman and said to her: “Such-and-such is what has happened. . .!” 
She said to him: “Bring her [to me]!” The next morning [the woman] 
put on make-up, changed clothes; she put on [so many precious] 
clothes that she looked short and [so much] gold that she looked 
yellow. Slaves brought her a saddled mule. He said to her: “Well, 
stand up and go out!” She went out, the slaves helped her to mount 
her mule [and accompanied her], one on this side and one on the 
other side, holding her firmly. They then took her to the garden. 
She entered the garden and found two little boys coming towards 
her. She took one on this side and one on that side and then joy¬ 
fully entered together with them. She met their mother who took 
her hand, embraced her, kissed her and said to her: “You have 
brought joy to my children. Now I promise you solemnly that I will 
no longer keep your husband away from you!” [From then onwards] 
her husband started to talk to her. 

He went to his palace. They organised a marvellous wedding for 
her. The people were full of joy and the palace had a festive appear¬ 
ance. No one of the shawm-players and the tambourine-players was 
missing! Everybody was present at that wedding [lit.: No one on 
earth was absent at that wedding]. 

The jinnee-woman went to her and said: “When 
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you need me, call me in the scullery!” When the woman needed 
her, she would call her in the scullery and the jinnee-woman would 
come immediately and bring her whatever she asked. 

One day she called her and they [the jinn] said that [she] [the 
jinnee-woman] had died. The woman said to [the jinn]: “Give her 
children to us!” Then the children came out of the scullery. She 
became their mother. When people saw these children [beautiful] as 
gazelles, they liked them very much. Well, she became their mother 
and was very happy with them. We were still in this mood, when 
the day arrived. 15 


15 A formulaic final phrase in stories. 
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2.3 Boiled, wine 16 

My husband makes it. He buys grapes from the market and crushes 
them. We stamp on them and crush them in a basket made of palm 
leaves. We remove the grape stones and the skins. Then we boil 
[the juice] in a big kettle and add some dried raisins. When this 
boils, it produces foam. We then take a stick on to which we have 
tied a spoon of palm leaves, with which we remove the foam. When 
it no longer produces any foam and remains clear, we take it from 
the fire, pour it into a jar and close it with a jar lid and with fine 
clay that is [normally] used for making clay stoves. 

When cold weather has come, like today, you remove [the lid], 
take out some [juice] and pour it into bottles and glasses. Now I 
would like to have only a glass of it. If I would have a glass of it, 
I would talk to it like a goldfinch. That drink is nice and reinforc¬ 
ing and does not produce too much intoxication, only a little! It is 
a pleasure [to drink it]. The one who drinks it gets a red face and 
his cheeks get a red glow. 

I have a house as big as Cairo, with four rooms. We make two 
or three jars [of this drink], with which we pass the cold time of 
the year. Men only drink it at night, when they go to sleep. He then 
sits with his wife and a bottle of booze and a glass in front of them. 
He is laughing, she is laughing. Only the one who is rich and wealthy 
will make such a drink. As for poor people, they don’t drink it. 

But today, what is left of it? Nothing but rot-gut and plonk. 
Nothing is left of the good things of life. [All that] has gone! 


16 Roux (1925:41, text nr. 20). 
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DE LA GRAMMATICALISATION DE ‘COMME’ 
(COMPARATIF) EN ARABE* 

Catherine Taine-Cheikh 

LACITO-CNRS, Villejuif 


1. Introduction 

Lexique et grammaire constituent les deux poles de la langue, mais 
les mouvements de l’un a l’autre sont caracteristiques de la vie des 
langues. Dans le champ de la comparaison, la relation d’inegalite 
est assez fortement grammaticalisee en arabe, cependant le rempla- 
cement, dans certains dialectes, des elatifs en 3 af c al par des syntag- 
mes avec adverbe (exact equivalent du frangais ‘plus [grand] que’) 
est un exemple de degrammaticalisation. Pour la relation d’egalite 
et le domaine plus vaste de l’identite, les evolutions sont peu spec- 
taculaires et le fait qu’on ne trouve pas de schemes specialises expli- 
que peut-etre l’interet limite qu’on a porte a ce sujet en arabe. C’est 
dans le cadre d’un seminaire portant sur la grammaticalisation, orga¬ 
nise par D. Creissels et C. Grinevald, * 1 * que j’ai commence a m’inte- 
resser a certaines expressions a valeur aspecto-modale comportant le 
morpheme kif. Relevees dans le dialecte de Mauritanie, mais attes- 
tees egalement dans d’autres parlers occidentaux, sous des formes 
plus ou moins semblables, elles illustraient un cas particulier de gram¬ 
maticalisation a partir de la preposition kif marquant la ressemblance. 
En effet, alors que, dans les autres langues tant indo-europeennes 
qu’africaines, la grammaticalisation de ‘comme’ semblait aboutir prio- 
ritairement a l’expression de la capacite physique ou morale (cf. fran- 
<jais ‘meme’ = ‘semblable’ > ‘etre a meme de’ = ‘etre capable de’) 


* Que Jerome Lentin, qui a bien voulu retire une version provisoire de cet arti¬ 
cle et me signaler plusieurs sources complementaires, trouve ici F expression de ma 
gratitude. Je remercie egalement les editeurs pour leurs remarques et suggestions. 
Je suis, bien sur, seule responsable des imperfections qui demeurent. 

1 En 1996 et 97, dans le cadre des activites du laboratoire ‘Dynamique du 

Langage’ (CNRS—Lyon II) auquel j’etais alors rattachee. Ce travail a ete presente 

egalement devant le Groupe Linguistique d’Etudes Chamito-Semitiques (GLECS). 
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et, par la, a celle du futur, l’arabe montrait qu’a partir de la meme 
notion de ressemblance, on pouvait deboucher sur une notion tem- 
porelle assez differente, celle d’anteriorite immediate, independam- 
ment de toute notion de capacite ou possibility 

Pour comprendre comment on est passe, en arabe, d’une notion 
(comparative) a une autre (aspecto-temporelle), je me propose de 
commencer par l’etude de toutes les expressions signifiant ‘comme’ 
dans les dialectes arabes. Cela nous aidera a percevoir la specihcite 
de kif et montrera d’autres aspects de la grammaticalisation. En effet, 
comme Manfred Woidich (1995:259-268) l’a bien montre a propos 
de l’arabe egyptien, les processus relevant de la grammaticalisation 
sont multiformes et la dialectologie arabe offre de ce point de vue 
un large champ d’investigation. 


2. La relation comparative d’identite 

En arabe, certaines prepositions sont, sinon communes a 1’ensemble 
des parlers, du moins tres largement attestees. D’autres—et c’est le 
cas de la preposition introduisant un rapport de ressemblance—pre- 
sentent une grande variete, comme le montre tres bien le travail 
synthetique de Prochazka (cf. notamment la carte 3 ‘wie’, 1993:267— 
271) auquel je me refererai largement pour cette premiere partie. 
On verra que la variete des formes va partiellement de pair avec la 
diversite des origines. 

2.1. ka et son derive 

L’arabe ancien a herite du semitique quelques prepositions, souvent 
monoliteres, telles que bi et li. C’est le cas aussi de ka , a la difference 
pres que cette preposition a pratiquement disparu des dialectes moder- 
nes. On ne la trouve guere en dehors de l’emploi adverbial ‘ainsi, 
comme cela’, que ka soit suivi d’un demonstrate (kifa(k), . . .) ou non 
(cf. Tchad ke ~ ke, Roth 1979:217). 

Par contre, la forme renforcee ka-ma , dont le deuxieme element 
ma est plutot caracteristique des emplois conjonctifs, semble simple- 
ment assumer les usages prepositionnels anciens de ka dans certains 
dialectes (Prochazka 1993:139). Atteste en andalou mais devenu excep- 
tionnel au Maghreb (dialecte des Marazig), l’emploi de la locution 
prepositive est signale dans la Peninsule arabique (dialecte saoudien 
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des Gamid, Hadramout, Richtaq en Oman), mais il n’est generalise 
et systematique que dans les parlers de Mesopotamie du nord (Arbrl, 
Siirt, Daragozii, Nusaybin, Midyat et Mardin). L’affixation d’un ma(a) 
expletif semble repondre, dans ces parlers arabes comme en ethio- 
pien, a un besoin d’alourdissement, indispensable notamment pour 
une combinaison avec les pronoms affixes (ce que la preposition clas- 
sique ka ne permettait pas et que kama(a) semble souvent admettre, 
du moins s’il est frequemment usite dans le parler, cf. exemples attes- 
tes chez les Marazig, en Anatolie et en Hadramout, Prochazka 
1993:139). 

2.2. b-hal et f-hal 

Bien qu’egalement andalou et maltais (Margais 1911:272—273) ou 
meme tlemcenien (Margais 1902:165), l’emploi pour ‘comme’ de hal 
‘etat, situation’, precede de b ou f est assez typiquement marocain. 
Le choix de la preposition, libre a Ouargha (Levi-Provengal 1922:42), 
est en partie regional: f-hal, atteste a Tanger et a Anjra, serait carac- 
teristique du nord (Vicente 2000:149), alors que b-hal est repandu 
dans le pays. 

Meme lorsque le syntagme fige b~f-hal n’est qu’une des expres¬ 
sions possibles du comparatif ‘comme’ (cas d’Anjra, de Sous, de 
Skura, . . .), aucune restriction d’emploi n’est signalee, ni morpholo- 
giquement (combinaison possible avec les suffixes), ni semantique- 
ment. On peut toutefois supposer que l’emploi comparatif de b~f-hal 
est d’abord apparu dans les contextes compatibles avec sa nature 
(syntagme prepositionnel) et son semantisme (litt. ‘dans l’etat de’) ori- 
ginels comme ana Jhabk ‘yo soy como tu’ (Vicente 2000:149), avant 
d’etre etendu a des contextes beaucoup plus varies qui impliquent 
une rupture avec l’emploi courant du syntagme, cf. bhal ds-sana III 
kdjm dz-zafaf ‘como el ano de sequia’ et bhalu bhalna ‘el es como 
nosotros, su situacion es igual que la nuestra’ (Aguade & Yaacoubi 
1995:136). 2 


2 La re-introduction d’une preposition (en roccurrence ki) devant bhal (signalee 
notamment pour Alger musulman au debut du siecle, Cohen 1912:366) est aussi le 
signe d’une grammaticalisation tres poussee de bhal. 
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2.3. mitl et ses variantes (mitil, met e l , metl, . . .) 

C’est mitl qui represente l’expression la plus frequente de ‘comme’ 
dans les parlers orientaux, cf. tableaux 1 (Peninsule arabique), 2 (Iraq, 
Syrie, Liban, Palestine, Jordanie, Chypre) et meme 3 (Soudan, Tchad) 
de Prochazka (1993). Cet ancien substantif devenu invariable est par 
contre assez rare au Maghreb (cf. cependant Saida, Margais 1908:174). 
S’il s’agit d’un classicisme, 3 comme le suggere entre autres la forme 
cairote en s pour t (Prochazka 1993:230 et n. 465), on comprendra 
que les traces de grammaticalisation risquent d’etre difficiles a trou- 
ver dans les emplois actuels. On notera cependant la proximite seman- 
tique entre mitl ‘ressemblance, image de . . ., ce qui est semblable a 
l’autre’ et la preposition ‘comme’, notamment dans des constructions 
telles que hada mitlu-hu ‘ceci ressemble a l’autre’ (cf. Kazimirski 
1860:11, 1061). Si le changement de categorie semble progressif, mais 
encore limite, entre hcida mitl hcida ‘ceci est semblable a cela’ et mitl 
hada, ‘semblable a celui-ci, comme cela’ (cf. Beaussier 1958:920, ex. 
de l’arabe algerien), l’emploi prepositionnel devient plus net quand 
les contextes se diversifient, ex. c elmatu nashin metl ‘ elmdtek ‘ses connais- 
sances sont aussi fortes [litt. ‘grasses’] que les tiennes’, et plus encore 
dans les cas de correlation, ex. las lah metlu metlek ‘pourquoi pas? il 
te vaut [= il a les memes droits que toi, litt. comme lui, comme 
toi] ’ (cf. Feghali 1928:150, ex. de l’arabe libanais). 


2.4. saba(h) 

Dans le cas de saba(h), comme dans le cas precedent, la preposition 
signihant ‘comme’ est issue d’un substantif signihant ‘ressemblance’: 
un nominal exprimant un rapport qualitatif entre deux entites ou 
deux actions donne naissance a une preposition exprimant, seman- 
tiquement, cette qualite de rapport et, syntaxiquement, la relation 
elle-meme. La decategorisation de saba(h) a ete signalee principale- 
ment en arabe nigerien, ou elle concurrence l’usage de misil (cf. Kaye 
1982:46; Owens 1993:192). Owens a meme note (chez un locuteur 
de l’Est) une abreviation en sa, assez caracteristique des phenome- 


3 Dans la langue classique, mitl est frequemment employe pour accommoder les 
suffixes mais en combinaison avec la preposition ka- ( ka-mitli-hi ). 
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nes de grammaticalisation. Cependant l’usage de sibh a ete releve au 
Moyen-Orient (cf. Bauer 1957:362). 

Dans ces parlers le processus semble acheve, mais parmi les exem- 
ples donnes par Owens, le sens premier de ‘ressemblance’ semble 
parfois encore tres present, cf. saba bakaan inta sif-t-a da ‘like the place 
which you saw’, hu kabiir saba ar-raajil c[aaka ‘he is as big as that 
man’ et surtout (avec une nuance d’approximation) saba miil xamsa 
naadim bosul door-na ‘around mile five or so a person will reach our 
camp’ (Owens 1993:192). Par ailleurs, le moyen-arabe du Machreq 
donne peut-etre quelque idee du contexte dans lequel s’est opere le 
changement de statut. En effet, a cote des exemples ou sbh est pre¬ 
cede d’une preposition (b-, k- ou 7 a) et ceux ou la forme attestee est 
sbih (litt. ‘qui ressemble’), il en est d’autres ou la comparaison est 
exprimee uniquement par sbh suivi d’un nominal, cf. w al-dm hrg mn 
mnhiyha sbh al-nar ‘le sang sort de ses narines comme du feu’ (Lentin 
1997:354). 

2.5. sarwa 

La preposition sarwa , attestee seulement dans quelques dialectes orien- 
taux de la Peninsule arabique, semble se rattacher au classique sarwa 
(‘the like of anything’ selon Lane, Prochazka 1993:243, mais aussi 
‘semblable, pared’ invariable, cf. Kazimirski 1860:1224), ce qui peut 
laisser supposer une evolution comparable a celle decrite pour mitl 
et saba(h). II est interessant par ailleurs de noter que, si sarwa[a] 
(variantes sara[a], saraat -) est donne a Abu Zabi comme l’unique pre¬ 
position du comparatif (Johnstone 1967:137), il est signale aussi 
comme simple variante de mitl. La restriction d’emploi aux seuls 
etres animes, possible pour Qatar (cf. ex. sarwa mhammad de Johnstone 
1967:119) est une realite pour l’arabe du Golfe en general, selon un 
autre auteur, qui donne par contre un exemple avec des pronoms 
affixes comme dans satwac ‘like you [f.]’ (cf. Qafisheh 1977:177). 

2.6. zayy ~ zei 

La preposition zayy serait typique de l’Egypte et du Soudan, mais 
elle est attestee aussi de l’autre cote de la mer Rouge (chez les 
Gamid, a la Mecque, Gidda et Ta'izz au Yemen), au nord-est (chez 
les Bani Saxar, a Gaza et el-Karak et plus largement, selon Lentin, dans 
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les dialectes syro-libano-palestiniens du Bilad as-Sam ancien) et dans 
quelques parlers, surtout ‘bedouins’, du Maghreb (Tripoli, sud-tuni- 
sien et Saida) 4 (cf. Prochazka 1993:249 et carte 3). L’evolution ayant 
abouti a un emploi prepositionnel a la aussi comme point de depart 
un substantif, mais d’un sens un peu different, plus proche de la 
qualite intrinseque que du rapport qualitatif: zayyun ‘exterieur, aspect, 
forme; costume’. C’est pratiquement ce sens que l’on trouve encore, 
litteralement, dans l’exemple classique fi zcyyi t-tuggdri ‘habille en 
marchand’ de Kazimirski (1860:1, 1030) et dans les exemples dialec- 
taux comme ’as c a balak ’ent labes zaiy el-mluk ‘qu’est-ce qui te man¬ 
que a toi: tu es habille comme [a la maniere des] les rois?’ de Feghali 
(1928:150) ou labes zeiy-elmgarba ‘habille a la mode des Marocains’ 
de Margais (1908:170). S’il n’y a pas encore de grammaticalisation 
dans ces exemples, malgre les traductions donnees par les auteurs, 
on peut penser que l’emploi frequent de zayy comme complement 
direct (+ expansion nominale) du verbe ‘s’habiller’ a pu servir de 
modele pour un usage generalise de zayy sans preposition. A Saida, 
l’emploi de zayy semble encore limite a des contextes tres similaires 
comme ya c refyekteb zei-haclelkufiyTn ntd c -ozzmdn ‘il sait ecrire a la fagon 
de ces koufiotes d’autrefois’ car zayy a garde un sens proche de ‘a 
la mode de’ qui suppose plus un comparant generique qu’un com- 
parant specihque (zayy n’admet d’ailleurs que des noms). Mais ailleurs 
zayy accepte les pronoms afhxes et des contextes varies, ex. qalbu 
3 aswed zaiy ez-zeft ‘son coeur est aussi noir que la poix [= il est hypo¬ 
crite]’ de Feghali (1928:150) ou zeyy-dow-m-nhar ‘comme la lumiere 
du jour’ et zeyyi zeyykum ‘moi comme vous’ de Margais (1977:222). 

2.7. sogol ~ sgdl 

L’emploi prepositionnel de sogol semble limite a quelques parlers alge- 
riens. Peu frequent (et presque toujours devant des noms) a Djidjelli, 
sogol ‘a la fagon de, d’apres la methode de’ est tres usite a Saida ou 
il se rencontre meme parfois avec des affixes. La decategorisation de 
sogol substantif signihant ‘travail, occupation, besogne’, en sogol pre¬ 
position, est tout a fait comparable a celle de zei, la difference etant 


4 On pent ajouter le parler de Djidjelli: vabran f-slagmlh zei-babah ‘il roule ses 
moustaches comme son pere’ (cf. Martjais 1956:524), mais zei introduit en general, 
dans ce parler, une proposition exprimant un doute. 
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qu’avec le second l’accent est mis sur un etat ou une apparence, 
alors qu’avec le premier l’attention porte sur une maniere d’agir, 
comme on peut le voir dans les exemples releves a Saida: bdou ssraga 
yahhartu sog-ennsdra ‘les gens de Test commencent a labourer d’apres 
la methode europeenne’, yebnu Iheima sogonna ‘ils dressent leurs ten- 
tes de la meme fagon que nous’ (Margais 1908:175). Curieusement, 
a Djidjelli, le comparant est un animal dans les trois exemples don- 
nes, signe d’un certain progres dans l’abstraction et la decontextua- 
lisation (sujet non humain), ex. yegri sgol-es-slugi ‘11 court comme le 
slougui’ (Margais 1956:524). 

2.8. kif, ki et leurs variantes 

L’evolution suit ici une autre voie. En effet, comme le locatif mnayn 
‘d’ou? ou?’, klf est a l’origine un adverbe interrogatif, mais l’un et 
l’autre sortent, dans certains dialectes, de l’enonce interrogatif pour 
jouer le role de fonctionnel: conjonction temporelle pour mnayn 
‘quand’, preposition (ou conjonction) de la comparaison pour klf. 
Dans le cas de kf le changement semantique est limite (on reste 
dans le domaine du qualitatif) puisque, comme adverbe, il signifie 
‘comment? de quelle maniere?’. L’emploi de kf ‘comment?’ 5 s’est 
maintenu dans la plupart des dialectes arabes, 6 7 mais il s’est double 
d’un emploi comparatif dans beaucoup de dialectes du continent afri- 
cain, de l’Egypte a la Mauritanie (Moyenne-Egypte dans table 3 + 
table 4, Prochazka 1993:270—271). Au Maghreb, l’interrogatif prend 
souvent la forme tufas (ou kfes),' la presence de l’indefini -as (comme 
dans d’autres interrogatifs: ‘las?, fas?, . . .) pouvant etre ici le signe 
d’une re-interpretation de kf dans le sens de la preposition ‘comme’ 
(kf-as litt. ‘comme quoi?’). Parallelement des variations de kf com¬ 
paratif contribuent a differencier les signifiants de ‘comme’ et ‘com¬ 
ment?’: soit un renforcement en kfen (cf. Stumme 1896:130), soit un 


5 Cf. arabe classique kayfa. Dans les dialectes il y a reduction de la diphtongue 
dans le mot-outil, meme dans les parlers qui la conservent habituellement (cf. Feghali 
1928:234 ou Cohen 1975:70). 

6 Signalons toutefois dans certains parlers moyen-orientaux, notamment de Syrie, 
dejordanie et du Golfe, le remplacement de kef~ cefpax slon (litt. ‘quelle couleurpj. 

7 En Mauritanie, mais aussi au Maroc cf. Loubignac (1922:551), Aguade & 
Elyaacoubi (1995:141), Vicente (2000:151); en Algerie cf Marfais (1956: 586); en 
Tunisie cf. Margais & Fares (1933: 31, kafas), Cohen (1975:237), etc. 
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allegement en kl ~ k(i). Avec les formes sans -f on s’est demande 
s’il s’agissait toujours de l’ancien adverbe de maniere klf ou s’il s’agis- 
sait du ka- comparatif atteste en arabe classique. La deuxieme hypo- 
these ne semble pas avoir ete retenue car, la ou la forme k(i) est 
attestee, elle varie souvent (a Tlemcen et Djidjelli, pas a Saida) en 
fonction de la structure syllabique et alterne toujours avec klf (qui 
est meme obligatoire avec les pronoms affixes). Cependant la possi¬ 
bility d’une influence secondaire de l’ancien ka- (via l’andalou?) a ete 
evoquee. 8 

Dans certains parlers, la comparaison implique une repetition de 
klf devant chaque entite (surtout s’il s’agit de pronoms), ex. kf-l-msdn 
kf-d-kdlb ‘ [il en est de] l’homme comme le chien’, klfi klfik ‘moi 
comme toi’ (Margais 1977:222). 

2.9. q~g.dd : qadd, gadd, gadur et leurs variantes 

Selon les dialectes, le verbe ‘pouvoir’ derive de la racine G/QDR 
(cf. arabe classique qadara ‘pouvoir, etre en etat, etre de force a faire 
qqc’) ou la racine G/QDD (notamment au Maroc et en Mauritanie)— 
nous relevons cette ressemblance de deux radicales sur trois, mais 
ne nous pronongons pas sur leur eventuelle connection etymologi- 
que. Tres souvent, a cette meme racine, appartient une forme inva¬ 
riable (mais a voyelle variable—ce que note ici le point), toujours 
en etat d’annexion, qui permet l’expression de certaines comparai- 
sons, lorsqu’elles portent sur une identite ou une similitude de taille, 
de mesure, de grandeur. 9 Non releve par Prochazka, ce ‘comme, 
autant que’ est signale un peu partout, sous la forme q.dd (Rabat, 
Anjra, Liban,. . .), g.dd (Zaer, Skura, hassaniyya, Horan, . . .) ou gadur 
(Soudan et Tchad). Dans certains parlers, cette preposition suit kblr 
ou c emr (grandeur en taille ou en age): bigi kablr gadur igil ‘il devint 
grand comme un veau’ (Roth 1979:190), J ebne be/- c emr qadd ’ebnek 
‘mon fils a le meme age que ton fils’, has-sabe batnu kblr qadd ed- 
dest ‘cet enfant a un ventre [= estomac] aussi grand que le chaudron 


8 Cf. Margais (1902:164—165), Cohen (1912:366) et Margais (1956:523). Mais 
David Cohen (1975:251) evoque aussi, a propos de kl (assez rare a Tunis juif), 
l’influence analogique des prepositions en -i-. 

9 A Rabat, un substantif est atteste dans chaque racine: qdar a entre autres le 
sens de ‘quantite, capacite’ comme en hispanique et qadd a le sens de 1) ‘mesure, 
taille, dimension’ 2) ‘egalite’ (cf. Brunot 1952:628-632). 
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[- il mange beaucoup]’ (Feghali 1928:150). Ailleurs la preposition 
se suffit a elle-meme, signifiant ‘de la taille de, de l’age de’ cf. has- 
saniyya anta gddd xu-ya ‘tu es comme mon frere [= tu as l’age/la 
taille de mon frere]’ 10 ou seulement ‘autant que, a la mesure de, de 
la taille de’, cf. tarf krafos qadd dzzaytuna ‘un bout de celeri gros comme 
une olive’ (Cohen 1975:252). La forme redoublee est souvent une 
simple variante, souvent preferee avec les pronoms affixes cf. huwa 
gddd-i — gadd-i gadd-u (Caubet 1993:1, 216). 

Si le substantif q~g.dd ‘taille, stature, . . .’ n’est pas atteste partout 
(cf. cependant Boris 1958:483), l’emploi adverbial ( q~g.dd + suff. - 
as) au sens de ‘combien?’ est par contre tres frequent, soit (cf. has- 
saniyya, iraquien, syrien, . . ,) u pour interroger sur une quantite non 
denombree et/ou non mesurable (alors que la question kam(m)? porte 
sur le denombrable), soit (cf. Tunisie) comme seule fagon de deman- 
der ‘combien?’. Les prepositions q~g.dd et klf presentent done quel- 
ques points communs, notamment par le rapport qu’elles entretiennent 
avec les adverbes interrogatifs, mais il est difficile de preciser pour 
q~g.dd quelle a ete la voie de la grammaticalisation (preposition avant 
adverbe?) et quel a ete le point de depart (le verbe ‘pouvoir’? le 
nom ‘taille, mesure’?). 

2.10. Conclusion 

Cet inventaire n’est sans doute pas exhaustif car d’autres expressions 
ont ete signalees pour la preposition ‘comme’, telles que mpsik < b- 
sakl litt. ‘avec le genre, la sorte de’ a Chypre (selon Arlette Roth, 
communication personnelle), sana c en Arabie (Sowayan 1992:275), 12 
sad a San'a’ (Rossi 1939:39) (cf. wasada ‘avoir la meme extension que’) 
ou c ale:k (litt. ‘sur toi’) dans l’est de la Libye. 13 Toutes ne se laissent 


10 Dans ce dialecte, gadd pent signifier ‘equivalent a, de la meme valeur que’, y 
compris d’un point de vue social, done ‘pair’ (surtout a la lere personne en enonce 
negatif: mani gddd-ak ‘je ne suis pas ton egal’). Cf. aussi en tunisien du nord, ou le 
sens de ‘egal a’ semble l’emporter. 

11 sgadd tiin? ‘how many figs?’ [n. 1 That is, ‘what quantity of figs?, fn asking 

about the number of individual figs, the question would be cam tiina ?] (Erwin 

1963:353; noter qu’ici, exceptionnellement, l’indefini est prefixe: sgadd). Cf. aussi 
gaddes? ‘quel prix?’ et cam? ‘combien? quel nombre?’ (Cantineau 1936:111). Pour 
Lentin, cependant, les usages de ’addes (pour l’heure notamment) varient d’un par- 
ler syrien a un autre. 

12 Notamment dans ya‘ni sana‘ hawih ‘It was a sort of hawih (sorte de paiement)’. 

13 Ex. ' abdalla c ale:k il-ahsa:n ‘A. is [strong] like a horse’ avec c ale:k employe 
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pas bien expliquer, mais on peut voir que c’est souvent sur la base, 
d’une part de constructions regulieres de la langue (notamment un 
verbe avec son expansion directe comme labds zayy . . . ou un syn- 
tagme prepositionnel comme b-hal ouf-hal, mais en association regu- 
liere avec une determination nominale ou pronominale) et d’autre 
part d’expressions abstraites denotant la ressemblance, l’aspect exte- 
rieur, l’activite, la mesure ou la maniere (ceci pour l’adverbe kif‘ com¬ 
ment?’), que les parlers se fabriquent des morphemes specialises dans 
l’expression des relations comparatives d’identite. 

La tendance a la repetition du morpheme, tres prononcee au 
Maghreb, me semble interessante a relever, car elle contribue a revo¬ 
lution (syntaxique et semantique) en la parachevant: le redoublement 
met en relief la correlation qui est au centre de la relation compa¬ 
rative d’identite. Aussi, en l’absence meme des deux termes de la 
comparaison, a-t-on souvent un adverbe denotant l’identite ou l’ega- 
lite {kif kif, zai-zai, qad-qad, . . .). 


3. De la similitude hypothetique a la simultaneity approximative 

Les emplois adverbiaux des morphemes du comparatif sont impor- 
tants dans beaucoup de parlers, mais je vais me concentrer plutot 
sur les emplois ‘conjonctifs’ car ce sont eux, me semble-t-il, qui per- 
mettent de comprendre les cas de grammaticalisation les plus curieux, 
ceux qui touchent, non plus le syntagme nominal, mais le syntagme 
verbal. 

3.1. ‘Comme, de meme que’, la relation d’identite entre deux evenements 

La distinction de la grammaire traditionnelle entre les particules intro- 
duisant des syntagmes nominaux (les ‘prepositions’) et celles qui intro- 
duisent des propositions (les ‘conjonctions’) a ete, a juste titre, souvent 
contestee. Cela peut sembler encore plus juste dans le cas de la com- 


uniquement dans ce type de structure, a sens metaphorique, ou le complement 
exprime une qualite particuliere, ni pronom, ni nom propre (Owens 1984:184). On 
peut comprendre que la preposition localisante ‘sur’ soit liee a la notion d’appa- 
rence (done d’identite) mais on se serait attendu a ce qu’elle serve plutot a Fexpres- 
sion du comparatif d’inegalite. Le figement apparait surtout dans Fabsence d’accord 
du pronom affixe a ‘ale- (ici 2eme masc. sg. pour 3eme masc. sg.). 
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paraison, car l’expression de l’identite (comme celle de l’inegalite) se 
fait le plus souvent sans la reprise du tertium comparationis (qualite, 
etat, action, . . .) par rapport auquel comparant et compare sont 
evalues, d’ou l’omission reguliere des termes ici entre crochets: ‘il 
est jaune comme un coing [est jaune]’, ‘il pleure comme un bebe 
[pleure]’. Aussi est-il rare de trouver des exemples comme kaidir kif 
ndir ana ‘il fait comme moi’ (Brunot 1952:740), avec repetition du 
predicat verbal, qui tendent a comparer—moins deux individus (en 
action) ou deux actions realisees par un meme individu (comme dans 
‘il rit comme il pleure’ = ‘il rit autant qu’il pleure, avec la meme 
conviction, la meme frequence, . . .’)—que deux evenements distincts 
exprimes par deux propositions completes. La reprise du verbe est 
cependant presque obligatoire lorsqu’on insiste sur le fait qu’une 
meme action est realisee par des agents distincts a des moments 
differents, cf. kima (~ki) rabbitu, kima (~ki) ka-irabbi °uladu ‘ainsi que 
je l’ai eleve, ainsi il eleve ses enfants’ (Margais 1956:544). 

L’emploi conjonctif de ‘comme’ devient plus frequent lorsqu’il s’agit 
d’une comparaison entre un evenement et sa representation, ex. rani 
kima rabbi rad a'liyya ‘me voici comme le Bon Dieu a voulu que je 
sois’, louwitu, b-dl-heqq, kima bbbit ‘je l’ai embobine, en verite, comme 
je l’ai voulu’, nhki-lk eq-qseiya kima saret ‘je te raconterai la chose ainsi 
qu’elle s’est passe’ (Margais 1956:543). Dans ce cas l’evenement est 
souvent enonce une seule fois, mais il est present comme comple¬ 
ment du verbe de l’autre proposition, explicitement (nom abstrait, 
pronom, . . .) ou implicitement. Souvent, la comparative exprimant 
le souhait tend a s’employer avec un comparant elliptique (surtout 
a la deuxieme personne), cf. di:r ke:fma tibbi ‘Do as you want’ (Owens 
1984:184) et meme sans compare exprime, cf. hassaniyya kiv tubgi 
'(. . .) comme tu veux’. 14 Dans certains parlers, les comparatives avec 
‘dire’ (equivalentes au frangais ‘comme tu di(rai)s’, cf. en Egypte les 
expressions avec tigul comme tigul kalb bulisi ‘on dirait [que c’etait] 
un chien policier’) en viennent a exprimer specihquement l’idee de 
comparaison, ce qui peut meme rendre inutile la presence de la pre¬ 
position ke:f. On peut comprendre ainsi que, sur la base des seuls 
exemples fournis, guwi kerf il-bugal = guwi ke:f itgu:l bugal ‘as strong as 


14 Autre exemple de comparant employe seul: zai + relatif (ma ou it) a Gabes, 
zai-ma-nwfalhm-blh ‘conformement a ce a quoi il est habitue’, zaiv-ilgutlak ‘comme 
je t’ai dit’ (Mar^ais & Fares 1932:234). 
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a mule’, (ma) tgu:l, (< ma itgul ‘what you say’) soit donne en libyen 
comme le synonyme de kerf {Owens 1984:184). Une evolution com¬ 
parable est d’ailleurs attestee dans des expressions signifiant ‘how?’ 
a Dubai ( s-gaayl , cf. Johnstone 1967:129) ou ‘as if’ au Nigeria ( tugul~ 
tugunni, cf. ci-dessous). 15 

3.2. ‘Comme si’, une relation d’identite sous condition 

La difference entre ‘comme’ et ‘comme si’ est generalement mar¬ 
quee, mais assez diversement d’un parler a l’autre. Ainsi l’arabe nige- 
rien est-il le seul a employer tugul-tugunni (< tugul-ni) pour ‘as if’, 
ex. suf filan zay tugunni ma zdy ‘I saw so and so coming as if he was 
hardly moving’ (Owens 1993:192). 16 La ou elle est signalee (cf. 
Prochazka 1993:138), la locution ka-’anna (parfois, comme a Damas, 
renforcee en met‘l ka-’mno) a souvent le sens de ‘comme si’, ainsi en 
Tunisie ou elle est suivie d’un pronom afhxe, ex. sota Ji-wedni kenni 
nasma‘ fih tao ‘sa voix est a mon oreille comme si je l’entendais en 
ce moment’ (Boris 1958:519) et hdsobni kunni Ca duh ‘il m’a demande 
des comptes avec la meme rigueur que si j’etais son ennemi’ (Margais 
& Guiga 1958-1961:3350). Le comparatif bhdl est employe comme 
subordonnant, tantot avec kan , ex. hellet-lha qobbha b-hal-da-kanet d- 
xotha ‘elle lui ouvrit son coeur comme si g’avait ete sa soeur’ (Margais 
1956:544), tantot avec ila , ex. dar bhdl ila kdy c orz ‘hizo como si 
cojeara’ (Aguade & Yaacoubi 1995:136), tantot avec lli, ex. kayakul 
bhdl lli ‘ammr-u ma kla ‘il mange comme s’il n’avait jamais mange de 
sa vie’ (Caubet 1993:1, 237). La presence du relatif semble moins 
evidente que celle d’une conjonction, ‘si’ ou ‘que’, pourtant c’est 
aussi avec lli que se combine generalement kiff 1 ex. ‘“molt klf-dlli (kif- 
dlla, klf-dl) ma-ret-sai ‘j’ai fait comme si je ne l’avais pas compris’ 
(Margais & Guiga 1958-1961:3544). Dans le parler de Takrouna, 
kij-dlli ‘comme celui qui; comme si’ s’oppose au comparatif simple 


15 Pour un autre cas de grammaticalisation du verbe ‘dire’ en arabe, cf. Miller 
( 2001 ). 

16 Peu frequentes aussi sont les formes ‘idd inn (cf. ‘adda ‘supputer, considerer que’) 
et 'smin (< ism in litt. ‘nom quej + aff. ‘als ob’, signalees pour la Palestine et le 
Liban a cote de ka ’inn (cf. Bauer 1957:12). 

17 L’analyse de lli dans kif-slli n’est pas forcement identique a celle de lli de zayy 
illi ‘als ob’. Sur les differents cas de grammaticalisation de lli dans l’arabe du Caire, 
cf. Woidich (1989). 
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klf-ma ‘comme, de meme que’, alors qu’a Gabes, curieusement, c’est 
l’absence de relatif apres zai qui a le sens de ‘comme si’: comparer 
zai-gutlak ‘comme si je t’avais dit’ et zaiy-ilgutlak ‘comme je t’ai dit’ 
(Margais & Fares 1932:234). Le cas du hassaniyya est encore different 
mais il peut donner une idee des differentes voies de grammaticali- 
sation possibles. Dans ce dialecte, en effet, klv lli et/ou kiv suivi d’un 
indefini (hadd ‘quelqu’un’, maddci ‘des gens’, . . .) correspondent exac- 
tement a ‘comme si’, ex. huwwd taki kiv hadd (kiv lli) mowzu? ‘il est 
couche comme s’il etait malade’, huwwd ydbki kiv hadd. (kiv lli?) umm-u 
mdtwdjfyd ‘il pleure comme si sa mere etait morte’, harbu kivdt madda 
isu c u-ha (kiv lli isu c u-hum) dh d l b-xld ‘ils se sont enfuis comme s’ils etaient 
poursuivis par les diables’. Aucune de ces manieres de dire n’exprime 
litteralement une hypothese: le sens conditionnel vient du fait qu’on 
conjecture un certain evenement et qu’on l’attribue fictivement a 
quelqu’un. En hassaniyya, on prefere souvent f indefmi au relatif (ren- 
voyant au sujet de la principale) pour incarner cette personne, mais 
le choix du relatif lli peut l’emporter (comme dans les autres par- 
lers) si le sujet de la comparative est identique a celui de la princi¬ 
pale, ex. nta kmt kiv lli hamm-ak torgdd (kiv hadd hamm-u yorgod) ‘c’etait 
comme si tu voulais dormir, tu avais fair de vouloir dormir’. 

3.3. Avoir Hair de ’ de la ressemblance hypothetique au doute 

Quand on a deux propositions avec des sujets identiques, en hassa¬ 
niyya, l’emploi de lli est d’autant plus frequent que le compare se 
reduit au minimum. Habituel avec l’inaccompli, ex. huwwd kiv lli (kiv 
hadd) lahi yomsi ‘il a fair de vouloir partir’ et quasi obligatoire avec 
faccompli, ex. huwwd kiv lli (kiv hadd?) msa ‘il a fair d’etre parti’, le 
choix de kiv lli au detriment de l’indehni va de pair avec une spe¬ 
cialisation semantique. On aboutit en effet, avec ces emplois parti- 
culiers de kiv lli , a la seule tournure typiquement dialectale dont 
dispose le mauritanien 18 pour exprimer le modal ‘avoir fair de, sem- 
bler, paraitre’. La relation avec ‘comme si’ n’est certainement pas le 
fruit du hasard car les faits releves a Takrouna sont presque iden¬ 
tiques, quand on a en tete de proposition kif-dlli avec le sens de ‘on 


18 En arabe median—ce que certains appellent Educated Spoken Arabic —, on dit 
souvent da.hr li ‘il me semble [que]’. 
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dirait que, il semblerait que’, ex. kif-dlli-ma-theb h s ‘il semblerait que 
tu ne veux pas’ ou kunn-u ‘on dirait (aurait dit) que’, ex. kunnu hatta- 
say ma-sar ‘on aurait dit que rien n’etait advenu’ (Margais & Guiga 
1958-1961:3545, 3350). Tres proches aussi sont les usages de kima 
a Tenes, ex. kima kunt-i mrida ‘c’est comme si tu etais malade, tu as 
l’air malade’, kima habb iruh ‘il avait l’air d’avoir envie de partir’, ra- 
ki kima habbit-i truh-i ‘tu as Fair d’avoir envie de partir’ (donnees per- 
sonnelles). C’est aussi le cas a Djidjelli meme si, dans ce parler, il 
n’y a pas de rapport direct entre b-hal-da-kan (l’equivalent de ‘comme 
si’) et zei + pron. aff. ‘il paraitrait que, il a Fair de, on dirait que’, 
ex. zeiyik ku-tetmeshor b-en-nas ‘tu as Fair de te moquer des gens’, ’eh 
zeiyu nsana ‘eh, on dirait qu’il nous a oublies’, ya-hhi z?i y na mberrdin 
‘eh bien, il parait que nous sommes refroidis [= bernes, depouilles]’ 
(Margais 1956:524). Il y a bien, d’un parler a l’autre, quelques 
differences, comme si l’on se plagait, tantot du cote de l’observe (de 
l’impression qu’il donne, d’ou ‘il a Fair de, il semble’), tantot du cote 
de Fobservant (de l’impression qu’il regoit et qu’il exprime, d’ou ‘on 
dirait que, sans doute [que]’). Enfin, a partir de la valeur d’evalua- 
tion ou d’estimation, il peut y avoir evolution vers une idee d’approxi- 
mation ( kima ‘comme, dans les, aux environs de’ a Djidjelli, cf. 
Margais 1956:523), vers une appreciation hypothetique {kmn- + pron. 
aff. ‘peut-etre que’) ou vers une quasi-certitude, cf. au Liban ma gas 
kannu mrid ‘il n’est pas venu; il est sans doute malade’ (Feghali 
1928:149). 

3.4. Simultaneity ou coincidence dans le temps 

Le passage de la notion de conformite a celle de contemporaneite 
(a l’egal du frangais ‘comme = quand’), qui ne semble pas (ou peu) 
atteste en dehors du Maghreb, 19 est tres frequent dans les dialectes 
occidentaux. Il conceme principalement le morpheme kif et ses varian- 
tes, meme si une evolution identique est constatee a Alger et Cherchell 
pour la locution conjonctive qddd-ma ‘a la mesure de ce que’ (litt. 
‘dimension (quantite) de ce que’) = ‘pendant que’ (Margais 1977:237)— 
comme si les comparatifs d’origine adverbiale, kif et q~g.dd, se pre- 
taient mieux que les autres a un transfert du formel (ou qualitatif) 


19 Au Liban kif ne signifie jamais ‘lorsque, etant donne que’ comme en magh- 
rebin, cf. Feghali (1928:234, n. 1). 
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au temporel. La conjonction temporelle klf ki-, kef, keyf est genera- 
lement traduite par ‘quand, lorsque’, ex. klf ze ssef ‘quand l’ete vint’ 
et klf izl ssef ‘quand l’ete vient’ (Margais & Guiga 1958-1961:3541). 
Si de tels exemples manifestent une contemporaneite assez vague, 
d’autres correspondent plutot a des moments successifs, 20 cf. au nfut 
kiyoxlas el-gasi ‘je passerai quand la foule se sera ecoulee’ et klf txorzu 
1-9171-rnorza dzabroha ‘lorsque vous deboucherez sur la prairie vous la 
trouverez’ (Margais 1956:555). La notion temporelle de simultaneite 
(ou coincidence dans le temps) est presente dans la plupart des dia- 
lectes, mais elle est parfois plus nette lorsque le parler affecte un 
morpheme specifique a cette valeur. Cela peut etre la valeur unique 
du comparatif, ex. a Fes de ki (par rapport a rnnln ‘quand’): ki xrazt 
man ad-dar, dxal huwa ‘juste au moment ou je sortais de la maison, 
lui est entre’ (Gaubet 1993:1, 234). Cela peut etre aussi la valeur 
plus particuliere de l’une des variantes, ex. a Djidjelli de klma (par 
rapport a ki~klf ‘quand, au moment ouj: tlaqlna ana w-eiyah klma 
hrezna mn-el-zamo c ‘nous nous sommes rencontres, lui et moi, au 
moment precis ou nous sortions de la mosquee’. L’ajout de la par- 
ticule de restriction glr (parfois lid), ne fait que renforcer la valeur 
limitative de la conjonction: c oddat a‘lih mart-es-seltan lla-klma xorzet mn- 
el-hammam ‘la femme du sultan vint a passer devant lui juste comme 
elle sortait du bain’ (Margais 1956:556), ger klf ttla c ssems, qbat ttreq! 
‘aussitot que le soleil montera, mets-toi en route’ (Brunot 1952:741). 

3.5. De la simultaneite a I’anteriorite immediate 

Comme precedemment (de 3.2. a 3.3.), le passage de deux propo¬ 
sitions a une seule, fait que l’emploi de morphemes identiques peut 
produire des sens apparentes mais distincts. Comparer es-smlsa glr- 
klma tetld c ‘le soleil se leve seulement [= il ne fait que se lever]’ 
(Margais 1956:556) au dernier exemple de 3.4. Au lieu d’avoir deux 
actions qui se passent (exactement) au meme moment, il n’est ques¬ 
tion que d’une action mais elle est donnee comme presente ou venant 
juste de se produire, ce qui la fait coincider avec le moment meme 
de l’enonciation ou, s’il est precise, avec tout autre temps de refe¬ 
rence de l’enonce. Le ‘comparatif-temporel’ semble pouvoir se sufhre 


20 L’on pergoit alors comment une autre evolution (dont on ne parlera pas ici) 
peut se realiser dans certains dialectes: le passage du sens temporel au sens causal 
(cf. fran^ais ‘au moment ou’ > ‘du moment que’). 
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a lui-meme s’il s’agit d’une locution dimorphematique comme kima 
(kama?) en andalou 21 et ailleurs, cf. kma wsl ‘il vient d’arriver’ (Beaussier 
1956:877) ou kiv dm (+ pron. aff.) en hassaniyya, cf. kiv dnn-i hit ‘je 
viens juste de manger’ ou [ahmad] klv dnn-u zd ‘[Ahmed] il vient juste 
d’arriver’. 22 Par contre, il semble toujours complete par une parti- 
cule ou un auxiliaire (ou meme les deux) lorsque ‘au moment ou’ 
s’exprime par kif~ki seul. Alors que dans le nord de la Tunisie, on 
dit taw ki za ‘il vient d’arriver’, a Takrouna on trouve plutot ma-zdl 
‘etre encore’: ma-zal kf-hatt rezlu f-dddunya ‘il vient tout juste de poser 
son pied en ce bas monde [il est encore tout jeune et sans expe¬ 
rience]’, ml-zalt kf-tqal'et ‘le moulin vient tout juste de sortir’ (Margais 
& Guiga 1958-1961:3541). A Tlemcen, on a gir: gir ki usol ‘c’est seu- 
lement maintenant qu’il est arrive [il vient d’arriver]’ ou le presen- 
tatif rah : rah ki msa ‘il vient de partir’ (Margais 1902:192). Au Maroc, 
c’est encore ger ou bien baqe ‘rester’: baqe kif msit 2i ‘je viens de par- 
tir’ (Brunot 1952:741). Enfin a Malte, on trouve °ad ‘encore’ (+ pron. 
aff): kimet °ad-a kif tel°et ‘elle venait de partir’, mais il faut preciser 
toutefois que le maltais presente quelques particularites. C’est en effet 
le seul parler ou l’origine adverbiale de kif est soulignee par son rem- 
placement possible par kemm ‘combien’, ex. insibii-h °ad-u kemm tela 
‘nous le trouvons qui vient juste de partir’ (Vanhove 1993:1609, 
1997:280). C’est aussi le seul cas ou la notion d’anteriorite imme¬ 
diate se rencontre en dehors de l’accompli. 24 Quoi qu’il en soit, et 
comme Vanhove l’a souligne pour le maltais, il s’agit de construc¬ 
tions qui mettent en relief la valeur de parfait, resultant de l’impli- 
cation du locuteur et de la referenciation du proces a l’acte 
d’enonciation—ce qui correspond, dans la theorie aspectuelle de 
David Cohen (1989:131 et sq.), a l’expression de la concomitance 
dans le passe. 


21 Cf. wa-hum k.ma dahalu l J andalus ‘ils viennent juste de penetrer dans al-Andalus’, 
w-ana k.ma tlaqt al J inan ila l-gun ‘alors que je venais de lacher les renes dans la 
course’ (ex. fournis aimablement par Omar Bencheikh). 

22 En hassaniyya, l’emploi conjonctif de kiv arm- semble incomplet, cf. l’exemple 
suivant ou la presence de vwn est necessaire: mm kiv dnn-i msayt zd ahmad ‘je venais 
juste de partir [quand] Ahmed est arrive’. 

23 Noter, dans l’exemple donne, le non accord entre baqe et msit (litt. ‘il est reste 
au moment ou je suis partij. 

24 Mais il s’agit peut-etre alors d’un autre phenomene car, avec la conjugaison 
prefixale, la presence de kemm et kif n’est pas obligatoire: cf. dik "ad-ni nirranga-a 
<celle-la encore-moi j’arrange-elle> ‘celle-la, ie viens juste de la reparer’ (Vanhove 
1991:1611, 1997:281). 
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3.6. Un cas particulier de (non-)coincidence 

En hassaniyya, aux deux cas precedents bien distincts de kiv-dlli et 
kiv-mn (+ pron. aff.), on peut ajouter le cas de semi-auxiliarisation 
de kiv-kivt (+ pron. aff.), lorsqu’il apparait en association, d’une part 
avec l’adverbe temporel (de forme diminutive) gbayl ‘auparavant, peu 
de temps avant’, d’autre part avec le modal c ad a l’inaccompli, ex. 
zayd kivt-u gbayl i c ud yimsi sor ol-hasi hll yawm os-sobt ‘Zayd devrait 
[aurait du prevoir d’] aller au puits tous les samedis’ et c aysa kivot- 
hd gbayl fud msat (mazabt m c a s-sbah) ‘Aicha aurait du partir [de bonne 
heure]’. On remarquera tout d’abord—ce qui, conjugue a la pre¬ 
sence d’un pronom affixe, peut etre un indice de grammaticalisa- 
tion—la presence du suffixe -t devenue obligatoire avec un sujet 
feminin et habituelle avec un masculin, alors qu’apres la preposition 
kiv ‘comme’, elle est possible avec un feminin (< kiv[3t]-ha ) mais impos¬ 
sible avec un masculin (kiv-u). Par ailleurs le sens de la construction 
ne peut s’apprehender que d’une maniere tres globale, car l’evalua- 
tion semble se faire a la fois sur le plan formel de la ressemblance 
(‘comme si’) et sur le plan temporel de la simultaneity (‘au moment 
ou’). Les valeurs d’obligation et d’irreel (du present ou du passe, 
selon l’aspect du verbe) ou de non-implication du locuteur (non¬ 
testimonial) semblent produites indirectement par la non-coincidence 
entre le moment de la comparaison (et de l’enonciation) et le moment 
(anterieur) ou faction est projetee. 

3.7. Conclusion 

Le champ de la comparaison d’egalite~identite est certainement un 
domaine, encore peu explore en arabe, ou la grammaticalisation est 
tres active. La variete des formes utilisees comme preposition ou 
conjonction avec le sens de ‘comme’ n’est pas nouvelle (cf. Lentin 
1997:351-358, 449-451) et la preference pour une forme ou une 
autre n’est pas tellement previsible, meme si des aires dialectales se 
dessinent, correspondant sans doute souvent a une diffusion par 
vague. Les chemins de grammaticalisation, par contre, se ressem- 
blent beaucoup mutatis mutandis (selon la regie de l’unidirectionnalite) 
et on a vu qu’ils vont plus ou moins loin, en fonction du seman- 
tisme et de la nature categorielle de la forme de base. Seule la forme 
adverbiale kif semble en effet donner naissance a des cas repetes 
d’auxiliarisation, et cela dans des dialectes qui n’entretiennent que 
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des liens historiques tres relaches (c’est le cas en particulier du mal- 
tais et du hassaniyya). Le fait qu’on trouve, dans plusieurs dialectes, 
deux voies de grammaticalisation pour kif susceptibles d’aboutir a 
deux auxiliaires de predication formellement et semantiquement 
differents (peut-etre meme trois en hassaniyya), illustre a la fois la 
forte tendance de l’arabe a former des quasi-verbes et la frequence 
de la polygrammaticalite (cf. Craig 1991). Compte-tenu des valeurs 
prises parfois par ces auxiliaires, on peut penser enfin au preverbe 
ka- dont les valeurs d’eventuel (en andalou) et de concomitant (au 
Maghreb) sont partiellement comparables (cf. Ferrando 1995—1996: 
117-126). 

L’etymologie de ce ka- ( ~ku-) renvoie vraisemblablement, non au 
comparatif ka -, mais a une forme abregee du verbe kan (que la forme 
retenue soit celle du participe ou celle de l’accompli; pour une dis¬ 
cussion de ces hypotheses voir notamment Ferrando [1995-1996: 
128-140]). Cependant sur la base, d’une part des phenomenes de 
grammaticalisation observes a propos du comparatif kif d’autre part 
des ressemblances de comportement entre les emplois preverbaux de 
ka- et de kif on peut peut-etre reconsiderer l’hypothese selon laquelle 
les usages preverbaux de ka- auraient ete (au moins indirectement) 
influences par ceux du comparatif (semitique) ka- (eventuellement 
sous la forme ka’anna ou kkan comme le suggere Kampfl'meyer, cf. 
M. Cohen 1924:71; Singer 1980:263-264). Enfin, et quoi qu’il en 
soit de l’origine du preverbal kd- (~ku-), le rapprochement de ce ka- 
( ~ku -) avec kif permet de voir comment les evolutions de deux uni¬ 
tes distinctes peuvent generer, l’une et l’autre, deux valeurs presque 
contradictoires, du moins en apparence, celle d’eventualite et celle 
de concomitance. 
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DEIXIS ET FOCALISATION: 

LA PARTICULE TA EN ARABE DE YAFP (YEMEN) 

Martine Vanhove 

CNRS-LLACAN, Villejuif 


1. Introduction 

L’arabe de Yafi c , au Yemen, 1 appartient au type des dialectes a 
suffixe -k a l’accompli. II possede un riche inventaire de particules 
enonciatives dont certaines sont classees traditionnellement sous le 
terme de ‘presentatifs’, car elles ont a voir avec la deixis. La termi- 
nologie, commode, n’explique pas tous les fonctionnements en contexte, 
souvent tres varies, ni les proprietes semantiques ou les differences 
qui fondent leur specificite. Elies ont, par ailleurs, des origines diver- 
ses. Ainsi les particules qad et ra c , deja etudiees dans Vanhove (1996), 
proviennent, respectivement, d’un adverbe bien connu dans de nom- 
breuses varietes d’arabe, et de l’imperatif d’un verbe ‘voir’. Quant 
a la particule ta, 2 objet de cette etude, elle fait partie integrante du 
systeme des deictiques, etymologiquement et synchroniquement. II 
convient de preciser toutefois qu’elle est d’un emploi tres minoritaire 
dans cette categorie. A titre indicatif, dans un echantillon de vingt 
contes, elle ne represente que trois des 738 occurrences de demons- 
tratifs recensees. De maniere generale, les autres demonstratifs a base 
t 3 sont rares a Yah c et n’atteignent pas une frequence de 5%. 

Les locuteurs de la region accordent a cette particule une valeur 
quasi verbale puisqu’ils en font l’equivalent d’un verbe ‘etre’. Quoiqu’il 
en soit de la validite de cette intuition (voir ci-dessous 3.1), il se cris- 
tallise autour de ta un sentiment d’identite linguistique qui la fait 
considerer comme typique du dialecte par les locuteurs eux-memes. 


1 La region, montagneuse, est situee a environ 200 km au nord-est d’Aden. 

2 La particule est invariable, mail la voyelle peut aussi etre prononcee longue: ta. 

3 Les autres demonstratifs a base -t- sont tak, tiyah et hatiyah. Ceux a base inter- 
dentale sonore d, les plus frequents, sont au nombre de six: da, hada, diyah, daliya, 
data et hadala. 
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A la lumiere d’enonces releves en contexte naturel, dans des pie¬ 
ces de litterature orale, 4 je montrerai que la particule ta assume qua- 
tre fonctions: demonstratif, copule, presentatif et enfin focalisateur 
dans les enonces nominaux et verbaux, et je degagerai l’invariant 
semantique qui les unit a un autre niveau d’analyse. 


2. La valeur de demonstratif 

Bien que cela semble etre la fonction premiere de la particule, si 
l’on s’en remet a l’etymologie, les emplois de ta comme determinant 
nominal, en fonction d’adjectif demonstratif, sont relativement mar- 
ginaux par rapport a ses autres valeurs et ne concernent, dans le 
coipus, que les personnes agees de plus de 50 ans. II se pourrait 
done que cet usage de ta soit en train de disparaitre du parler. 
Proportionnellement, ta, adjectif demonstratif, ne represente que 11% 
des enonces ou il est utilise (7 occurrences). Par ailleurs, au plan 
syntaxique, ta ne peut que preceder le determine alors que l’ordre 
inverse est tres frequent avec les autres demonstratifs: 

(1) ta aLmafatih entrahen foq el~ c atabah. 

< ce / les-cles / elles furent mises / sur / le-seuil > 

‘Ces cles ont ete laissees sur le seuil’ 

(2) siru wa xlusu ta al-admad la c mdr-kum! 

< allez+M 5 / et / detachez+M / ce / l’attelage de bceufs / a / meme- 
vous > 

‘Allez detacher cet attelage vous-memes!’ 

Ni le corpus, ni le travail d’elicitation n’ont fourni d’exemples ou ta 
pourrait avoir la fonction d’un pronom demonstratif sujet, alors que 
cela est possible avec d’autres demonstratifs de la langue. 


4 Le corpus utilise ici a ete enregistre sur place en 1994 et 1998. D est compose 
d’une quarantaine de contes, anecdotes et legendes hagiographiques recueillis aupres 
de cinq locutrices et deux locuteurs, d’ages et de conditions sociales varies. Le nom- 
bre d’exemples s’eleve au total a 63. Sur certains points, il a pu etre complete par 
un travail d’elicitation avec un informateur age d’une trentaine d’annees. 

5 Abreviations: conc = concomitant, cop = copule, ex. = exemple, f = feminin, 
foc = focalisation, fut = futur, lit. = litteralement, m = masculin, neg = negation. 
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3. Les valeurs de copule et de presentatif 


3.1 ta — copule 

J’ai mentionne, dans l’introduction, que les locuteurs estiment que 
ta serait l’equivalent du verbe ‘etre’. Ge sentiment reflete effectivement 
un certain aspect de son fonctionnement, puisqu’il arrive que la par- 
ticule s’utilise comme une simple copule reliant un sujet nominal 
determine a un predicat nominal indetermine. 6 Mais il s’agit la d’un 
usage extremement rare qui n’est apparu qu’une seule fois dans le 
corpus spontane. L’ordre des termes y est necessairement sujet— 
copule—predicat: 

(3) u ysqajf-hd bi-r-ras u ras-ha ta nosf-en. 

< et / il frappe-elle / dans-la-tete / et / tete-elle / cop / moitie-DUEL > 

‘Et il l’a frappee sur la tete et sa tete s’est retrouvee en deux moities.’ 

Qu’un demonstratif en vienne a assumer la fonction d’une copule 
dans des enonces nominaux attributifs (ou equatifs), pour expliciter 
une predication qualitative, n’a rien de surprenant. C’est en effet un 
processus de grammaticalisation assez courant dans les langues du 
monde sur lequel il est inutile de revenir ici (voir, par exemple, pour 
l’ethio-semitique Cohen 1984:591). Semantiquement, revolution s’expli- 
que par une propriete commune aux deux emplois, qui consiste a 
attirer l’attention sur un element de l’enonce, a le singulariser, role 
fondamental des deictiques. Pour le demonstratif, il s’agit de poin¬ 
ter un substantif, quelle que soit sa fonction, alors que, dans le cas 
de la copule, c’est la relation predicative qui unit deux termes d’un 
enonce nominal qui est ainsi mise en relief. Ceci a pour corollaire 
que la portee syntaxique de ta differe dans les deux emplois et contri- 
bue a les differencier: dans le premier cas, il s’agit de la relation 
determinant—determine dans un syntagme nominal et, dans le second, 
de l’explicitation du lien entre le sujet et le predicat dans la relation 
predicative. 

3.2 ta = presentatif 

Dans la ligne de sa valeur deictique, ta peut aussi faire fonction de 
presentatif d’un enonce complet. Elle est alors necessairement suivie 


6 L’arabe de Yafi‘ connait par ailleurs des phrases nominales sans copule. 
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d’un pronom sujet independant, eventuellement precede de la conjonc- 
tion de subordination, ’an, 7 et d’un predicat nominal ou verbal. Cette 
valeur est assez rare dans le coipus. Dans l’enchamement discursif, 
elle n’apparait qu’apres un changement de sujet dans le recit, dans 
des suites de courts enonces juxtaposes decrivant des actions ou des 
etats. La particule designe alors une proposition dans son ensemble 
et non plus seulement le lien qui unit le sujet au predicat: 

(Une femme vient de cacher le heros dans un placard et lui decrit 
son propre comportement et celui du demon une fois qu’il sera arrive) 
(4) qdlahya ha suf, ta hu yigl l- c ifn, yiiful ‘arf’insi . ’aiful ’ani ’insi. ta ’an 
hu by injit is~sardr. ta hu raqdd. wun hu mhemnwd ta hu haddd. u hidd. 

< elle a dit / 6 / voila / regarde /voila / il / il vient / le-demon / 
il dit / odeur / etre humain / je dis / je+F / etre humain / voila / 
que / il / GONC-il souffle / etincelles / voila / il / dormant / et / 
il / apaise / voila / il / eveille / et / il se leva > 

‘Elle a dit: “tiens, regarde! Le voila qui arrive, le demon. Il va dire: 
“fa sent bon la chair fraiche”. Je dirai: “je suis de la chair fraiche”. 
Et le voila qui souffle du feu. Le voila qui dort et s’apaise. Le voila 
qui s’eveille. Et il est reveille”’ 

Ces usages polyfonctionnels de copule et de presentatif pour un meme 
morpheme se retrouvent, dans le parler, avec une autre particule 
enonciative, ra c (cf. Vanhove 1996). 


4. La fonction de focalisateur 

L’usage le plus frequent de la particule ta est celui d’un morpheme 
de focalisation et ce, aussi bien dans des enonces nominaux que ver- 
baux. Les effets de sens produits par la focalisation dependent etroi- 
tement des constituants de l’enonce, du contexte ainsi que de 
l’enchainement discursif des propositions. Avant d’examiner le fonc- 
tionnement et les valeurs de ta , je preciserai d’abord dans quel sens 
j’utilise le terme de focalisation. Caron (2000b:7) en donne la definition 
suivante: “La focalisation est l’imbrication dans un meme enonce de 
deux propositions: une relation predicative et l’identihcation d’un 
terme de cette relation predicative. Ce qui est asserte est l’identification 
du terme focalise, la relation predicative etant preconstruite”. Pour 


Le coipus n’en a fourni qu’un seul exemple. 
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la focalisation du sujet, Robert (1993:32—34-) decompose ainsi l’enonce 
c’est Pierre qui est venu: “quelqu’un est venu (preconstruit) et ce quelqu’un 
(parmi les possibles), c’est Pierre (assertion). La focalisation du sujet 
constitue done une assertion complexe comportant a la fois: 

- la designation du sujet syntaxique S 2 = l’objet de l’assertion (rheme); 

- la comparaison avec d’autres sujets possibles (S 3 /S x ); 

- l’effectivite de la relation predicative qui est preconstruite”. 

Cette caracterisation est generalisable a tout enonce focalise, la seule 
variation, contingente, portant sur la nature syntaxique de l’element 
focalise. II peut s’agir aussi d’un complement ou du predicat, verbal 
ou nominal. II est important d’ajouter qu’une telle approche “n’impli- 
que pas que le preconstruit soit effectivement connu de l’interlocu- 
teur, ni meme effectivement realise dans le contexte prealable: il est 
seulement pose comme tel par l’enonciateur” (Robert, 1993:34). Dans 
la focalisation, “l’un des constituants phrastiques assure une double 
fonction, a la fois syntaxique et rhematique [...]: le centre assertif 
(focus ou noyau rhematique qui fait l’objet de l’assertion est presente 
comme l’information apportee par l’enonce) est distingue du reste 
de la relation predicative ou il occupe cependant une fonction syn¬ 
taxique. La relation predicative est alors releguee au rang de pre¬ 
construit: elle est presentee comme deja posee, validee, independamment 
de la prise en charge assertive du locuteur” (Robert 2000:234). 

Le fait qu’un deictique, demonstratif et presentatif, puisse etre aussi 
une copule et une particule de focalisation est un phenomene de 
grammaticalisation assez courant et les trois fonctions sont souvent 
liees dans les langues du monde, voire coincident comme en arabe 
de Yafi c (cf. Danon-Boileau 1992:22). Il sufhra ici de rappeler la 
tournure frangaise c’est X qui , qui utilise, en plus du pronom relatif, 
une copule verbale et un demonstratif. La polyfonctionalite du mor¬ 
pheme unique ta trouve son unite semantique dans la designation 
d’un constituant de l’enonce, dans le fait d’attirer l’attention de l’inter- 
locuteur sur un terme particulier. Ce qui produit de la variation c’est 
la portee syntaxique de la particule ta et l’articulation des enonces 
au contexte. 

4.1 Syntaxe de I’enonce focalise 

Pour l’expression de la focalisation au moyen de la particule ta , 
l’arabe de Yafi c utilise plusieurs structures syntaxiques qui varient 
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legerement selon le type d’enonce, nominal ou verbal, et le type de 
conjugaison. Deux regies sont constantes: ta ne peut jamais etre sui- 
vie directement par un nominal (ce qui lui donnerait le statut d’un 
adjectif demonstratif), et la particule est toujours placee en tete de 
l’enonce focalise. Elle peut etre suivie par: 

(a) un pronom personnel sujet suivi soit d’un predicat nominal (si 
l’enonce est negatif le morpheme de negation se place avant le pro¬ 
nom), soit d’un predicat verbal a Paccompli ou a l’inaccompli (pre¬ 
cede ou non d’une particule de concomitant ou de futur). C’est la 
structure la plus frequente (27 ex.); 

(b) une preposition a valeur predicative locative ou attributive ( c ala 
‘sur’, rnria ‘avec’, c and ‘chez’), munie d’un pronom suffixe se referant 
au sujet, suivie d’une expansion nominale du predicat (l’ordre inverse 
est rare, cf. ex. 10) (7 ex.); 

(c) un verbe a Paccompli obligatoirement precede soit de l’adverbe qad 
‘deja’, soit de la particule de negation man (7 ex.); 

(d) une proposition hypothetique introduite par la particule de condi- 
tionnel la (1 ex.); 

(e) un verbe a l’imperatif et, dans un seul cas, chez une jeune locu- 
trice, un verbe a Paccompli (3 ex.). 

On observe done que la particule ta est majoritairement associee, 
dans la syntaxe, au sujet de l’enonce, sous la forme d’un pronom 
anaphorique. On notera egalement que pour les enonces nominaux 
de type (a) l’ordre des constituants syntaxiques est similaire a celui 
ou ta a valeur de presentatif (3.2). II faudra done expliquer les 
differences de fonction (cf. 4.3) pour une structure identique. 

Statistiquement, sur 44 occurrences, les enonces nominaux focali- 
ses represented 43% des exemples du corpus (19 occurrences), les 
enonces verbaux 57% (25 occurrences) dont 44% de verbes a l’accom- 
pli (11 occurrences), 48% a l’inaccompli (12 occurrences) et 8% a 
l’imperatif (2 occurrences). 

4.2 La focalisation contrastive du sujet 

Alors que ta est le plus souvent une marque de focalisation du sujet, 
la valeur de focalisation contrastive du sujet est assez rare dans le 
coipus. Elle n’a ete relevee que dans les enonces verbaux, jamais 
nominaux, de type (a), et seulement lorsque le sujet nominal ou pro¬ 
nominal est explicite ou repris apres le predicat, qui est toujours un 
verbe d’action. G’est done la nature des constituants de l’enonce qui 
est ici determinante pour comprendre l’effet de sens produit par la 
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focalisation. L’objet de l’assertion porte seulement sur la designation 
du sujet syntaxique, par opposition a d’autres sujets possibles. On 
notera, par ailleurs, que dans les trois exemples du corpus, le verbe 
est a l’accompli, mais je n’ai pas encore reussi a savoir si cela etait 
une contrainte absolue dans le parler. On pourrait en douter, etant 
donne que l’inaccompli est utilise lorsque la focalisation prend une 
autre valeur (cf. 4.4, ex. 11 et 14). 

(5) yiqul bi rigl et~tes kada. ’afen ta hu da c as~ah et-tes u hu li c amr~oh 

< il dit / avec / pied / le-bouc / ainsi / soit disant / foc / il / il 

pietina-lui / le-bouc / et / il / qui / meme-lui > 

‘Il avait fait avec la patte du bouc comme 5a, pour faire croire que 
c’etait le bouc qui l’avait pietine alors que c’etait lui-meme’ 

(6) gal wd x-i Id! mast kada, ta hi qdlah l~marah inna-k qalk. . . 

< il a dit / 6 / frere-moi / non / neg / ainsi / fog / elle / elle a 

dit / la-femme / que-toi+M / tu as dit+M > 

‘Il a dit: “6, mon frere, non! ce n’est pas comme 5a, c’est ta femme 
qui a dit que tu avais dit. . 

On peut decomposer ainsi les deux exemples ci-dessus: 

ex. (5): quelqu’un l’a pietine (preconstruit) et ce quelqu’un (parmi les pos¬ 
sibles) c’est le bouc (rheme, objet de l’assertion). 

ex. (6): quelqu’un a dit quelque chose (preconstruit) et ce quelqu’un (parmi 
les possibles) c’est ta femme (rheme, objet de l’assertion). 

4.3 La focalisation contrastive et intensive du predicat 

Un seul exemple du corpus exprime une focalisation contrastive du 
predicat, doublee d’une valeur intensive, mais il se trouve etre par- 
ticulierement eclairant pour comprendre la difference entre les fonc- 
tions de copule, de presentatif et de focalisation de la particule ta. 
Il s’agit d’un enonce nominal ou le sujet pronominal suit directe- 
ment la particule ta: 

(Un mari met en doute les accusations d’adultere portees contre sa 
femme. Son interlocuteur insiste) 

(7) lamma qa rahna qanb sahn-ok ba-tsuf il-kalam da haqq-i ta hu sahlh 

< quand / deja / nous / proche / demeure-toi+M / FUT-tu vois / 
la-parole / fog / de-moi / ce / il / veritable > 

‘Quand nous serons pres de ton domicile, tu verras que je dis bien la 
verite [lit. tu verras, mes paroles, c’est vrai qu’elles sont]’ 

Si l’on compare cet enonce a l’ex. (3) ou ta fait fonction de copule, 
on constate d’abord une difference structurelle, a savoir la presence 
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supplementaire du pronom sujet hu en (7). Mais c’est avant tout 
l’analyse enonciative et intonative qui va permettre d’en compren- 
dre la structure grammaticale et d’interpreter il-kalam da haqqi non 
pas comme le sujet syntaxique, mais comme un topique, c’est-a-dire 
un constituant ne relevant pas de la syntaxe au sens strict du terme. 8 
La suite de la proposition, ta hu sahih, constitue, quant a elle, un 
enonce complet, dans lequel le pronom hu assume la fonction syn¬ 
taxique de sujet, tandis que sahih est le predicat. On se retrouve 
done en presence d’une structure identique a l’une de celles relevees 
pour la valeur de presentatif (cf. 3.2). Or si l’on examine le contexte 
precedant l’ex. (7) on s’apergoit qu’il est radicalement different de 
celui de l’ex. (4). Alors que le second se contentait de presenter une 
suite de proces et d’etats, en rupture discursive avec le contexte pre¬ 
cedent, le premier oppose clairement, dans la chaine parlee, deux 
opinions differentes sur un meme sujet: le caractere mensonger ou 
veridique des propos de l’un des protagonistes du conte. On pour- 
rait gloser ainsi l’enonce: mes paroles ne sont pas mensongeres comme tu le 
pretends, mais vraies. Ce qui est designe comme l’objet de l’assertion 
et identifie comme rheme est ici la veracite des paroles, par com- 
paraison avec le mensonge suppose par son interlocuteur. La rela¬ 
tion predicative preconstruite a laquelle le terme focalise s’articule 
figure explicitement dans le contexte, dans l’enchainement discur- 
sif:— Ta femme est adultere.—Ce n’est pas possible, elle est d’une grande famille. 
L’exemple peut etre decompose en mes paroles ont une qualite (precons- 
truit) et cette qualite (parmi les possibles) c’est d’etre veridiques (rheme, 
objet de l’assertion). Pour comprendre le fonctionnement de ta dans 
sa globalite, on est done oblige de sortir du cadre strict de la syn¬ 
taxe de la phrase. 

Cette valeur de localisation contrastive et intensive du predicat 
pose un probleme de portee syntaxique puisque c’est le sujet, et non 
le predicat, qui est precede de la marque de localisation. On pour- 
rait tout d’abord invoquer l’ordre des termes pour expliquer ce para- 
doxe. En effet, dans ce type d’enonce nominal attributif, si la particule 
ta precedait le predicat, elle ne pourrait etre interpretee que comme 


8 Pour des recherches recentes sur les phenomenes de topicalisation, voir Caron 
(2000a). 
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une copule. La contrainte syntaxique est certes reelle, mais elle ne 
rend pas compte a elle seule de la valeur prise par l’enonce. 11 faut, 
en outre, avoir recours a la semantique. On remarque en effet qu’il 
s’agit, dans cet exemple, d’une predication de qualite. On a vu (4) 
que la localisation du sujet comporte trois composantes qui ne se 
situent pas sur le meme plan. Robert (1993:33) precise que “Pele¬ 
ment rhematique ne constitue qu’une partie de l’enonce et [P] asser¬ 
tion [focalisee] est en quelque sorte a double ressort puisqu’en meme 
temps que l’on designe le sujet, on pose du meme coup l’effectivite 
de la relation predicative et l’existence du sujet de cette relation. II 
y a done une dissociation entre la designation qualitative du sujet qui 
fait l’objet de Passertion et Vexistence de ce sujet qui, tout comme la 
relation predicative, ne constitue pas l’objet de Passertion mais est 
preconstruite”. 

La syntaxe de l’ex. (7) refiete cette dissociation, la qualite de l’ana- 
phorique sujet qui reprend un enonce complet, etant d’etre veridi- 
que. Le sujet n’est plus alors que le support de cette qualite exprimee 
par le predicat nominal. Dans le contexte precis de l’enonce, e’est 
cette propriete semantique qualitative qui est ainsi mise en relief par 
la particule ta. II serait interessant de savoir si la valeur de localisa¬ 
tion contrastive du predicat est limitee aux enonces nominaux ou si 
elle s’etend aux verbes de qualite. 

Un autre probleme vient de la valeur intensive de l’enonce. Robert 
(1993:33) explique la valeur d’exclamation intensive, du type Ce qu’il 
est bon ce rig!, qu’on trouve frequemment associee a la focalisation 
du sujet dans des langues aussi differentes que le wolof, le frangais 
ou le touareg, par une absence de repere contextuel qui entraine un 
auto-reperage et par la, une valeur de haut degre. 9 Or ce n’est pas 
le cas dans l’ex. (7), qui au demeurant n’est pas exclamatif, mais 
seulement intensif. Le contexte qui le precede (—Ta femme est adul- 
tere.—Ce n’est pas possible, elle est d’une grande famille) constitue claire - 
ment le repere auquel il s’articule. Faut-il remettre en cause l’explication 
de Robert, ou bien mettre cette difference de reperage sur le compte 
du caractere non exclamatif de l’enonce de YafP et si oui, comment 
expliquer cette valeur simplement intensive? Le corpus est trop limite 


9 Sur cette notion de haut degre, voir Culioli (1974:8). 
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pour avancer des hypotheses fiables, mais un travail d’elicitation qu’il 
ne m’a pas encore ete permis de faire permettrait sans doute d’appor- 
ter des elements de reponse. 

4.4 La focalisation explicative a valeur causale 

La valeur la plus frequemment associee aux enonces focalises, qu’ils 
soient nominaux ou verbaux, est l’explication de la situation. Elle 
apporte une valeur causale a l’ensemble de la relation predicative, 
et ce, sans qu’il y ait contraste avec un autre enonce ou constituant 
d’un enonce. Robert (1993:35) en a fort bien explique les mecanis- 
mes semantique et syntaxique de production: il s’agit des cas ou 
“l’enonciateur saute le maillon du preconstruit dans l’enchainement 
discursif et articule directement l’enonce focalise a un contexte ou 
le preconstruit n’est pas mentionne”. Dans ce cas, le terme identihe 
par 1 ’operation de focalisation et qui constitue le rheme de l’enonce 
est la relation predicative dans sa globalite. Cette valeur se rencon¬ 
tre avec tous les types d’enonces decrits en (4.1) et n’est done pas 
particulierement liee a la focalisation du sujet puisque ta peut aussi 
preceder directement un predicat ou une proposition. Tout se passe 
done comme si la valeur causale d’explication de la situation etait 
indifferente a la nature syntaxique de l’element focalise. 

Voici une suite d’exemples qui couvre un maximum de structures 
differentes. Afin de bien faire ressortir le role de l’enchainement dis- 
cursif dans la construction du sens de l’enonce focalise, les contex- 
tes d’occurrence figurent entre parentheses, avant l’exemple. 

Enonces nominaux de type (a) a sujet focalise: 

(Un homme explique a une mere que pour decouvrir qui est son vrai 
fils elle doit oter son voile) 

(8) da yusal, yicul is-sitr yd waldyeh, wa yigza c wa yibett, ta masi hu ban-es. 
da yequl is-sitr yd waldyeh wa yiddif-us ta hu ban-es 

< ce / il arrive / il dit / le-secret / 6 / mere / et / il passe / et / 
il part / foc / neg / il / fils-toi+F / ce / il-dit / le-secret / 6 / 
mere / et / il-couvre-toi+F / fog / il / fils-toi+F > 

‘Celui qui arrive et dit: “couvre-toi 6 mere!”, passe et s’en va, c’est 
qu’il n’est pas ton fils. Celui qui dit: “couvre-toi 6 mere !” et te cou¬ 
vre, c’est qu’il est ton fils’ 

Enonces nominaux de type (b) a syntagme attributif ou locatif 
focalise: 
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(Une femme apporte tous les jours de la nourriture empoisonnee a ses 
hotes qui finissent par se douter de quelque chose. Lorsqu’ils l’invitent 
a dejeuner avec eux, elle refuse en avouant) 

(9) qalah ta c ale-h swnm, ta ‘ale-h summ! 

< elle a dit / fog / sur-lui / poison / foc / sur-lui / poison > 

‘Elle a dit: “c’est qu’il y a du poison, c’est qu’il y a du poison!”’ 

(Apres qu’ils ont mange au repas de noces, on annonce aux convives 
qu’ils doivent payer) 

(10) qdl ta c dd ad-dqfa c c andu-kum 

< il a dit / fog / encore / le-paiement / chez-vous > 

‘II a dit: “c’est que vous avez encore a payer”’ 

Enonces verbaux de type (a) a sujet focalise: 

(Un homme s’excuse, en se disculpant, de ne pouvoir accompagner sa 
femme) 

(11) ml rdi-ni ta ana abekker ma ana s-suq 

< il a dit / vois+F-moi / foc / je+M / je vais-tot / quoi / je+M / 
le-marche > 

‘Il a dit: “ecoute-moi, c’est que j’y vais tot, moi, au marche”’ 

(Ba Nuwwas presse al-Has de partir avec lui et lui en explique la 
raison) 

(12) qdl la-hya hiya yd ta ana addok la-k c ala bent es-sultdn, alydm ’ a-nbett! 

< il a dit / a-lui / 6 / allons / 6 / fog / je+M / je donnai / a- 
toi+M / sur / fille / le-sultan / le-jour / FUT-nous partons > 

‘Il lui a dit: “allons-y, c’est que je t’ai arrange le manage avec la fille 
du sultan. Allez! On y va!”’ 

Enonces verbaux de type (c) a predicat focalise: 

(Un personnage joue a l’imbecile et decapite tous les moutons de son 
patron, soi-disant pour les abriter de la pluie, sauf un qu’il s’etait 
reserve comme retribution de son travail) 

(13) qdl hade sigawah. ta qa c alama-hd la-h bi l-bet 

< il a dit / ce / salaire / fog / deja / il distingua-elle / a-lui / avec / 
la-maison > 

‘Il a dit: “Celui-ci est mon salaire”. C’est qu’il s’en etait marque un 
dans la maison’ 

(Une sorciere demande a une femme d’empoisonner son beau-fils mais 
d’epargner son propre fils, elle s’exclame alors) 

(14) qalah ta masi a c rif~hom qa-hom c ln-eh! 

< elle a dit / fog / neg / je sais-eux / deja-eux / semblable-F > 
‘Elle a dit: “c’est que je ne sais pas les distinguer, ils se ressemblent 
tellement!”’ 

Enonces verbaux de type (d) a proposition focalisee: 
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(Une mere annonce a ses enfants qu’ils ont un demi-frere) 

(15) dri hu dciye c u c ad~oh 3 a-yils wa mat [. . ,]'° ta ani awsi-kom, ta la 3 awi 
tankirun-ah 

< ne pas savoir / il / perdu / et / encore-lui / FUT-il vit / et / il 
mourut [. . .] foc / je+F / je demande-vous / fog / si / il retourna / 
vous reniez+M-lui > 

‘Je ne sais pas s’il est perdu ou s’il est encore en vie ou s’il est mort 
[. . .] Ce que je vous demande, * 11 c’est que, s’il revient, vous le reniiez’ 

Enonces verbaux de type (e) a predicat focalise: 

(Une maratre s’attendait a recevoir du ciel un morceau de pain et une 
grappe de raisin, mais elle est etonnee d’obtenir quelque chose de plus 
gros, qui s’averera etre une pierre) 

(16) qalah dri es hu ma ani ta nazalah kablrah haqq-aM 

< elle a dit / ne pas savoir / quoi / il / quoi / je+F / fog / elle 
descendit / grande / de-F-moi > 

‘Elle a dit: “je ne sais pas ce que c’est, quant a moi, c’est qu’il m’en 
descend un tres grand a moi”’ 

(Une femme s’en va et demande a ses voisins d’empecher qu’on vole 
sa nourriture) 

(17) qalah wa ’ahl l-madineh, ta irwe c u hadd igiyakul il-lahmah 

< elle a dit / 6 / gens / la-ville / foc / veillez a+M / personne / 
il vient / il mange / la-viande > 

‘Elle a dit: “O gens de la ville, c’est que vous devez veiller a ce que 
personne ne vienne manger la viande”’ 

On remarquera, dans ce dernier exemple, que l’enonce focalise prend 
egalement une valeur modale d’obligation. 


5. Focalisation et oralite 

Avant de conclure, je voudrais aborder rapidement le role de la foca¬ 
lisation dans l’analyse que l’on peut faire des constituants d’un texte 
oral. Au plan discursif, il arrive en effet que la particule de focali¬ 
sation, suivie d’un pronom, se distingue du reste de l’enonce et appar- 
tienne au preambule d’un paragraphe , defini comme un ensemble textuel 
formant, a l’oral, une unite de sens. Par preambule, on entend les 


10 La locutrice repete simplement l’enonce. 

11 II y a bien, dans cet enonce aussi, une focalisation a valeur explicative qu’il 
est difficile de traduire en frampais sans rendre la phrase agrammaticale. 
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elements introducteurs qui regissent la construction du discours. Le 
syntagme introduit par ta constitue plus precisement le point de vue, 
au sens que lui donne Morel (1997:147), c’est-a-dire le constituant 
qui “explicit [e] l’identite de l’enonciateur dont le point de vue se 
trouve engage dans l’enonce”. Dans le corpus, le sujet et le predi¬ 
cat qui suivent le syntagme introduit par ta sont toujours des sub- 
stantifs. La valeur de l’ensemble de l’enonce demeure celle d’une 
explication de la situation: 

(Un homme accepte d’heberger chez lui des jeunes filles perdues dans 
la foret apres qu’elles lui ont promis de le marier a la plus jeune d’en- 
tre elles. Elies vont sauver leur sceur de ce manage grace a un stra- 
tageme. Le recit qui precede se traduit ainsi: ‘ “Monte-nous chez toi 
et nous te marierons a Petit Soleil!” II leur a dit: “D’accord.” II leur 
a descendu une corde, elles sont montees chez lui.’) 

(18) qalen ta. rehna sdlefna tani 

< elles dirent / fog / nous / coutumes-nous / deuxieme > 

‘Elles ont dit: “c’est que nous, nos coutumes sont differentes” ’ 

(Renard vient de jouer un sale tour a Corbeau et s’apprete a en com- 
mettre un autre. La conteuse donne, dans une incise, la raison de son 
comportement) 

(19) il-leleh et-taniyeh hada et-ta‘lab, ta qd hu at-ta c lab makkdr. . . 

< la-nuit / la-deuxieme / ce / le-renard / foc / deja / il / le-renard / 
ruse > 

‘Le lendemain soir, ce renard . . . c’est que vraiment lui, le renard etait 
ruse . . 

L’analyse discursive montre comment un procede, au depart syntaxi- 
que, comme la localisation, peut s’inscrire, sur un autre plan, dans 
des procedures de strategic du discours, a tel point que les regies 
syntaxiques sont insuffisantes pour decrire les relations entre les uni¬ 
tes du discours. Si dans l’ex. (19), le pronom cataphorique hu se 
refere bien au sujet syntaxique de l’enonce, faisant clairement de ta 
une marque de focalisation du sujet, tel n’est pas le cas du pronom 
rehna dans l’ex. (18). Celui-ci renvoie en effet seulement a l’element 
pronominal a valeur possessive du syntagme nominal sujet (le -na 
‘nos’ de salef-na ‘nos coutumes’), pronom qui releve de la relation 
entre determinant et determine au niveau du syntagme et non de 
la relation predicative. 
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6 . Conclusion 

A partir de la valeur premiere de deictique de la particule la, l’arabe 
de Yafi c a developpe et grammaticalise d’autres fonctions qui, tou- 
tes, ont en commun de mettre en jeu la designation et la singulari- 
sation d’un constituant de l’enonce. C’est cette propriete qui constitue 
l’invariant semantique qui les unit. La polyfonctionalite du mor¬ 
pheme, quant a elle, est liee a plusieurs facteurs qui relevent de 
differents niveaux d’analyse. Si le niveau syntaxique est suffisant pour 
differencier les fonctions d’adjectif demonstratif et de copule, et cel- 
les de presentatif et de copule, la difference entre presentatif et foca- 
lisateur ne peut se comprendre que si l’on fait aussi appel a l’analyse 
semantique et discursive en considerant l’ensemble du contexte dans 
lequel les enonces sont inscrits. L’etude de ta, comme de toute par¬ 
ticule enonciative, met done en jeu plusieurs niveaux d’analyse qu’il 
est important de ne jamais confondre si l’on veut comprendre les 
mecanismes qui president a la construction du sens. 
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1. Introduction: Language learning processes 

When people speaking different languages meet, they have to find 
a way to achieve communication. Since the average situation of con¬ 
tact does not provide for any kind of formal teaching in classrooms, 
with textbooks and language laboratories, linguistic communication 
has to be achieved in an improvised manner. Usually one language 
is chosen for this purpose, but it is used in a simplified way by its 
native speakers, while the other party makes its own adjustments. 
Such accommodation processes have taken place in all linguistic com¬ 
munities, and there is abundant evidence of the effects they have on 
the structure of the language that is being used: reduction of cate¬ 
gories, restructuring, simplification. 

When people using a simplified register as their principal means 
of communication intermarry, their children tend to receive an impov¬ 
erished input from their parents. In the absence of a strong moni¬ 
tor, they start to restructure the language according to their native 
language learning abilities, in the process grammaticalizing the input 
and imposing fixed rules on the existing variation. They become, in 
effect, native speakers of a new language. 

Of course, the native speakers of the original language continue 
to speak their language according to their native competence. In 
many cases they have a privileged social position, so that their way 


* It is perhaps not entirely appropriate to use a contribution to a Festschrift for 
an extensive discussion of one’s own theory and its reception. From my many dis¬ 
cussions with Manfred Woidich I know, however, that he is deeply interested in 
the question of the origin of the Arabic dialects. Strangely enough, through all these 
discussions I have never been able to figure out what exactly he thought about my 
ideas, which no doubt were much too speculative to his taste. I look forward to 
many more heated discussions with him on this topic, for which the present arti¬ 
cle will hopefully provide new fuel. 
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of speaking the language becomes socially desirable. As a result, the 
new speakers are tempted to modify their different realization of the 
language and will accommodate to this prestigious way of speaking. 

In 1984 I suggested that the above scenario might be applicable 
not only to the history of such languages as Sanskrit, Latin or Greek, 
but also to that of Arabic. During the 7th century Arabic was intro¬ 
duced into the territories conquered by the Arab armies, and within 
a very short period of time the inhabitants of this immense area 
adopted it as their new language. I proposed that because of this 
language learning process a number of changes was triggered that 
resulted in the emergence of a new type of Arabic. Several authors 
have pointed out that there is a certain resemblance with Fuck’s 
(1950) notion of an Arabic Verkehrssprache and with Ferguson’s (1959) 
military koine (Anghelescu 1986:168; Drozdik 2000), although it is 
doubtful that Ferguson himself would have agreed with this view (cf. 
Ferguson 1989). 

According to the model I proposed, the inhabitants of the con¬ 
quered territories in Syria, Iraq, Egypt, and North Africa at first 
learned a make-shift variety of Arabic. In mixed marriages, the chil¬ 
dren started to nativize this variety. At a later stage, the new vari¬ 
ety was affected by the standardized form of the target language, 
the language of the native speakers of Arabic. In the linguistic lit¬ 
erature the second language learning process described here is called 
‘pidginization’, the native acquisition of such a pidginized variety is 
called ‘creolization’, and the process of influence from the standard 
language is called ‘decreolization’. Such processes have taken place 
in all languages, they are a necessary and normal corollary of any 
second language learning that does not take place in the classroom, 
and of any first language learning that takes place without a fully 
competent monitor. 


2. Status of the scenario 

It is important to emphasize here that the model proposed is a sce¬ 
nario of what may have taken place, a possible explanation for known 
phenomena, or as Heath (1986) puts it, a “thought experiment”. For 
some reviewers (al-Tarouti 1987:121) this means that its explanatory 
value is minimal. Since the model maintains that many of the changes 
brought about by the language learning process were eventually can- 
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celled by a later process of decreolization, the structure of the mod¬ 
ern dialects cannot be used as a counterargument: if dialects con¬ 
tain structures that are similar to the Classical language, such as the 
distinction between a prefix and a suffix conjugation, this is precisely 
what the model would predict. 

Comrie (1985) notes that this hypothesis of three successive stages 
of pidginization, creolization and decreolization (PCD) is program¬ 
matic (along the same lines Kaye 1985:217). Evidence from the 
peripheral dialects or contemporary Arabic creoles may provide some 
arguments, but it is difficult to actually test the thesis. This is not 
to say, however, that it is epistemologically impossible to find argu¬ 
ments for the hypothesis. We can determine under which conditions 
a process of PCD can take place and then look at the historical cir¬ 
cumstances of the first centuries of Islam to see whether they allow 
or exclude the possibility of this scenario. 

In short, what we can do is demonstrate that the scenario is a 
plausible one, that it may have taken place. I believe that a com¬ 
parison with the development of Juba Arabic in the southern Sudan 
corroborates the plausibility of the scenario as proposed for Arabic. 
As I have attempted to show elsewhere (Versteegh 1993), this recent 
case of language change shows how the scenario of PCD could work. 
During the military campaigns in the southern Sudan in the 19th 
century a pidginized variety of Arabic was used by the recruits in 
the army camps as well as by the multilingual population in the 
southern Sudan, for whom this variety of Arabic served as a lingua 
franca. After the independence of the Sudan the Arabic pidgin remained 
in use under the name of Juba Arabic. In the cities of the southern 
Sudan, wherever mixed marriages took place between heterolingual 
people, the children acquired the pidginized variety and creolized it. 
We do not know exactly for how many people this Arabic creole 
has become a native language, but we do know that in the capital 
of Juba there are such speakers. 

The changes exhibited by Juba Arabic are much more drastic 
than those exhibited by ‘normal’ Arabic dialects: at first sight, Juba 
Arabic can hardly be recognized as a variety of Arabic. In itself, the 
structure of the creolized variety cannot prove the correctness of the 
model (as Comrie 1985 notes). In recent times, however, the native 
speakers of the Juba Arabic creole have been undergoing the per¬ 
vasive influence of Standard Arabic and the Arabic of Khartoum. 
Mahmud (1979) demonstrates the decreolizing effect of this influence 
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on their language. One specific example he gives is that of the per¬ 
sonal prefixes of the verb in the Arabic of Khartoum. At first, these 
are borrowed and analyzed as aspectual particles, but later, people 
start using them as person markers so that they correlate with the 
subject of the verb. In this respect, Juba Arabic is developing towards 
a ‘normal’ Arabic dialect, with a distinction between a prefix and a 
suffix conjugation. 

I am not positing here that the development predicted here will 
be realized in full. On the basis of the socio-political situation 
C. Miller (1993, 1994) expresses some doubts about this. Nor do I 
assert that the example of the Arabic creoles and the decreolization 
in the Sudan proves that the scenario of PCD has actually occurred 
in the emergence of the Arabic dialects. The only thing that this 
development shows is that it is a possible scenario and that the out¬ 
come of such a scenario can become virtually indistinguishable from 
‘ordinary’ Arabic dialects. 

In what follows I shall first discuss the main counterarguments 
that have been advanced against the PCD model in the reviews (for 
a survey of theories on the emergence of the dialects see A. Miller 
1986): the nature of the input in the language learning process (sec¬ 
tion 3); the nature of the social interaction in the first centuries (sec¬ 
tion 4); the influence of the standard language and the role of the 
Bedouin migrations (section 5); and the structure of the contempo¬ 
rary dialects, especially those of the Arabian peninsula (section 6). 
Finally, I shall present my conclusions about the arguments brought 
forward (section 7). 


3. Counterargument I: The input 

One of the issues touched upon in almost all reviews concerns the 
question of whether or not the ‘arabiyya of the pre-Islamic period 
served as input for the formation of the dialects. In the original pub¬ 
lication I had stated (1984:1-14) that I agree with Blau (1977) con¬ 
cerning the absence of diglossia in the pre-Islamic period. There 
were certainly differences between the tribal dialects (the so-called 
lugat) and these were duly registered by the Arab grammarians, but 
there was no structural difference between the Bedouin vernacular 
and the language of the QuCan and pre-Islamic poetry. This view 
was criticized by some of the reviewers, who maintained that the 
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language of the Qur’an and poetry was a frozen, formal language, 
and that the vernacular dialects of the Arabs were typologically 
different from this variety. 

Holes (1986:219), for instance, states that comparative study on 
the poetry of the Todas in India and on the Homeric epic has shown 
that language used in (oral) poetry often differs from the vernacular 
of the poet. A contemporary case is that of the Shi c i poets of Bahrain 
who use a Bedouin-type of language in their poetry. In his view, the 
‘arabiyya may once have been someone’s native tongue, but through 
the “ineluctable processes of change which affect all languages” it has 
turned into a different vernacular while the original language survived 
in poetic registers. A similar argument is advanced by Carter (1986). 

If the ‘arabiyya was indeed a poetic language, it cannot have served 
as the input for the modern dialects, whose source must then be 
sought in the pre-Islamic vernaculars instead. Yet, this argument fails 
to explain the absence of syntactic restructuring in the pre-Islamic 
dialects and does not take into account the survival of the Bedouin 
‘arabiyya during the first four centuries of Islam. Whatever the form 
in which the language was presented to the new learners, its trans¬ 
formation in the course of the language learning process is indisputed. 

It seems to me that underlying the controversy about the input is 
a tendency not to accept discontinuities in the history of the Arabic 
language. Many researchers do not accept that there was a sharp 
break in transmission between the Arabic of the pre-Islamic period 
and the later dialects. Since the modern dialects differ from the 
Classical type of Arabic, so the argument goes, the vernacular of the 
Arab tribes cannot have been identical with that type of language 
and must have contained the roots of the later changes in the form 
of latent tendencies. This line of reasoning leads to two tendencies 
in the treatment of the material. On the one hand, it downplays the 
structural differences between contemporary dialects and fusha by 
stressing their basic identity. On the other hand, it overinterprets 
the evidence about differences between the pre-Islamic dialects, which 
are seen as forerunners of the changes in the New Arabic dialects. 

Fischer (1995), for instance, regards the following traits in the pre- 
Islamic dialects as evidence of the identity of Old and New Arabic: 
increased congruence between verb and subject, introduction of aux¬ 
iliary verbs, expansion of asyndetic hypotaxis, word order SVO. 
These are all seen by him as “bruchlose Weiterentwicklungen altara- 
bischer Strukturen”. Even the constructions with a genitive exponent 
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and the periphrastic interrogative pronouns were already functional 
in Proto-New Arabic, as he calls it. In the case of the genitive expo¬ 
nent, its coexistence with the Classical genitive construction in the 
modern dialects proves for him that it cannot have been a pidginiz- 
ing trait. In the case of the periphrastic interrogatives, the fact that 
we can reconstruct a Proto-New Arabic form such as * 3 ay-say 3 in, 
shows for him that it is unnecessary to assume any pidginization 
process. These and similar arguments are based on a lexical recon¬ 
struction and ignore the structural differences between standard Arabic 
and New Arabic. 

Much of the discussion about latent tendencies in pre-Islamic 
Arabic focuses on the alleged loss of the case-endings during that 
period. According to Carter (1986) it would be disastrous for the 
pidginization theory if it could be proven that the loss of the case- 
endings had already started in the pre-Islamic period. Apart from the 
fact that this is not true—after all, English has lost its case-endings 
a long time ago, which did not prevent it from being pidginized all 
over the world—the loss of case-endings in the pre-Islamic dialects 
is far from proven. After having examined case-forms in the Nabataean 
inscriptions Diem (1991:306) concludes that the Arabic material in 
these inscriptions does not provide decisive evidence for the loss of 
the case-system before Islam. He also suggests that such phenomena 
as the loss of case-endings may have occurred in peripheral dialects 
outside the Arabian peninsula, in those areas where Arabs had estab¬ 
lished contacts with people speaking other languages. This is a point 
I had completely neglected in my original thesis. Since it may well 
be the case that before the spread of Islam in Palmyra, Syria, the 
Sinai, new varieties of Arabic were developed by people who had 
learned it as a second language (cf. Fischer 1995:77), some of the 
innovations in these areas may have affected the later development 
of Arabic (Niehoff-Panagiotidis 1994:567, n. 75, point 4, 542, n. 24). 

Yet, it should be stressed here again that no pre-Islamic dialect, 
whether in the core area or in the periphery, exhibits any traces of 
such New Arabic traits as the analytical genitive or the aspectual 
markers. It is true that some of the material on the pre-Islamic 
dialects mentions phenomena of reduction and analogous change, but 
these mostly concern minor points of morphology (cf. Rabin 1951). 
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4. Counterargument II: The social context of arabization 

The second counterargument concerns the social situation in the 
conquered territories, which according to many of the critics was 
not conducive to the kind of process that is found in the classic cases 
of pidginization. The truth is that we do not know very much about 
the demographic circumstances in this early period. The hypothesis 
of pidginization takes for granted that the Arabs formed a minority 
in all the areas they conquered. According to Sharkawi (p.c.), how¬ 
ever, the Arabs did not constitute a minority within the garrisons, 
which is where the language learning process took place in the first 
period. In his view, the language learning process took at the very 
least fifty years from the beginning of the conquest. The garrisons 
were constantly expanding and replenished by fresh migrants from 
the peninsula. According to Sharkawi, within these communities a 
group of bilinguals emerged from those members of the indigenous 
population who were in constant contact with the conquerors. The 
changes in the language spoken by the new speakers are attributed 
by him to the effect of the foreigner talk with which the conquerors 
addressed the indigenous population. 

In a somewhat similar vein, Holes (1995:19—24; cf. 1986) con¬ 
cludes that learning Arabic was just a matter of second language 
acquisition: at first, there was a small class of bilingual interpreters 
and then gradually, the rest of the population learned perfect Arabic, 
since the local townsmen “would have set about learning to speak 
Arabic back to Arabs as it was spoken to them”. He concludes that 
the social context of the early conquests was different from the one 
usually associated with pidginization/creolization. 

There seems to be some kind of consensus among the critics that 
during the early contacts between Arabs and inhabitants of the con¬ 
quered territories the process of language learning was informal, so 
that interlanguage phenomena occurred. Fischer (1995:76) states that 
perhaps “im Ubergang vom Alt- zum Neuarabischen vereinzelt fur 
Kreolsprachen typische Tendenzen zu beobachten [sind]”. Heath 
(1986) accepts untutored Arabic as one of the processes affecting the 
dialects and steering them into a certain direction. What they do 
not agree with is that this interlanguage affected later stages of the 
language. 

Al- c Agami (1997:396-397, 402) opposes any idea of creolization 
because, as he puts it, in each region there was only one language 
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interacting with the language of the invaders. Therefore, the inhab¬ 
itants of these regions had a chance to become true bilinguals in 
the course of time and did not have to abandon their own language 
immediately and substitute it with any pidginized variety. The same 
argument based on the linguistic homogeneity of the community is 
advanced against the pidginization model by Owens (1989) and Tosco 
(1991:102—103). What all these reactions have in common is that 
they distinguish sharply between ‘natural’ second language learning, 
in which people become true bilinguals, and pidginization, which 
leads to drastic changes. It might be preferable to regard these 
processes as a difference in degree rather than in essence. 


5. Counterargument III: The influence of Classical Arabic 

Many critics have maintained that no process of classicization can 
explain the full extent of decreolization that the PCD model posits. 
Holes (1986) states that levelling cannot explain the large difference 
between modern Arabic pidgins/creoles and the mainstream dialects. 
Influence from the standard language, whether written or spoken, 
could never have been very strong because the vast majority of the 
people were (and are) illiterate, so that they were “virtually unex¬ 
posed to the source of the decreolizing influence” (1986:220). He 
concludes that the similarities between the modern dialects must stem 
from the input, which was not the c arabiyya , but “a range of slightly 
different geographical/tribal dialects which shared certain typologi¬ 
cal similarities in opposition to the c arabiyya ” (1986:221). He believes 
it is much more probable that the developments in the modern 
dialects are the product of later migrations from the Arab heartland 
which “had the effect, long term, of maintaining an acrolectal ‘dialec¬ 
tal standard’, which effectively decreolized the earlier dialect-based 
creoles”. The same point is made by Heath (1986). 

It is true that the argumentation of the PCD model rests on the 
possibility of levelling. Several authors (al- c Agamr 1997:403; Niehoff- 
Panagiotidis 1994:567, n. 75, point 7) point out that the schooling 
system in the early centuries of Islam was incapable of affecting the 
language of the lower strata of the population. In the original ver¬ 
sion of the theory I had only taken into account the influence of 
the standard language and underestimated the influence of the later 
Bedouin migrations (cf. Versteegh 1997:112). These Bedouin may 
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have provided a native target on a larger scale than the original 
invasion. Still, influence of the standard language should not be ruled 
out completely: in the modern Arab world, the majority of the speak¬ 
ers are still illiterate and yet, they produce a host of classicizing ele¬ 
ments (cf. Palva 1969). It is not true as Niehoff-Panagiotidis (1994:567, 
n. 75, point 7) seems to claim, that this classicizing influence is man¬ 
ifested only in phonetic interference and the presence of Classical 
loanwords. On the contrary, interference from Standard Arabic is 
found at all levels, so that even hybrid forms such as b-tuktab ‘it is 
written’ with Standard passive and dialect aspect marker are heard. 
No doubt the media are to a large degree responsible for this con¬ 
temporary classicizing influence, but even in earlier times spoken ver¬ 
sions of Classical Arabic were available, for instance in the mosques. 


6 . Counterargument IV: The present-day dialects 

In more or less all of the reviews the point is made that the pre¬ 
sent-day dialects do not ‘look like pidgins or creoles’, not even if one 
takes into account the possible effect of decreolization processes. 
Heath (1986) states that dialectal areas such as Iraq and Morocco 
“show few vestiges of radical reshaping of stem forms, lexical mean¬ 
ings, etc., which we would expect in real pidgins and creoles”. Hopkins 
(1988) argues that Bedouin dialects of the Arabian peninsula and 
dialects elsewhere are typologically similar, which according to him 
means that pidginization cannot explain their emergence. The same 
point is made by Troupeau (1987). 

It is true that in many respects the Bedouin dialects are typolog¬ 
ically similar to sedentary dialects. Even the dialects spoken in the 
Arabian peninsula are clearly representatives of New Arabic, not 
some kind of vestige from the pre-Islamic dialects. Just like Bedouin 
dialects outside the peninsula they were affected by the urban dialects 
that had emerged after the coming of Islam. 

Yet, there are two points to be made here. In the first place, the 
Bedouin dialects did not go through the same development in time 
as the other dialects. According to the testimony of the Arab gram¬ 
marians, some Bedouin continued to use an old type of Arabic at 
least for the first three or four centuries of Islam. Grammarians such 
as Ibn Ginn! (d. 1002) and historians such as Ibn Xaldun (d. 1406) 
describe the process by which the Bedouin started to take over urban 
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varieties of speech, so that their language became ‘corrupted’. This 
means that even if the Bedouin dialects were not affected by the 
first wave of changes in the newly conquered territories, they were 
still affected by the contact with sedentary prestige dialects in later 
centuries. In other words, it is not surprising that they exhibit the 
same ‘pidginizing’ traits as the sedentary dialects and the presence 
of these elements cannot be adduced as evidence against the pidginiza- 
tion scenario, as al- c Agami (1997:405ff.) does. 

The second point is that even though the modern Bedouin dialects 
typologically belong to New Arabic, they still remain conservative in 
some respects. Especially the Bedouin dialects of the Arabian peninsula 
preserve a number of traits that were lost in the sedentary dialects, 
for instance, the lesser frequency of genitive exponents, the use of 
the internal passive, the use of the nunation (albeit for a different 
function), and the productive causative (see e.g. Ingham 1994). 


7. Conclusion 

In the preceding discussion I have indicated some points in which 
I modified my views on the basis of what I learned from the reviews: 
the possibility of change in peripheral varieties of Arabic in the pre- 
Islamic period; the importance of the later Bedouin migrations; and 
the need to take into account the role of foreigner talk by the Arabs. 

Some of the objections in the reviews, however, are more difficult 
to accept. Most of these have to do with the use of written evidence. 
The opposition to the idea of pidginization is based on a recon¬ 
struction of the history of Arabic as it transpires from the documents 
written in that language. If one surveys the written products of Arabic 
through the centuries a picture of gradual change seems to emerge. 
Dialectal traits such as the use of the genitive exponent or the use 
of aspectual particles with the imperfect verb are rarely found before 
the 18th or 19th century. This leads to the mistaken view that the 
vernacular language itself has changed gradually. Holes (1995:21), 
for instance, refers to “the long and gradual evolution towards the 
present dialectal situation”. In my view, this gradual change is noth¬ 
ing but an artefact of the material (cf. Versteegh 2002), which only 
reflects the attitude towards the written standard and cannot be taken 
as a reflection of the vernacular. 
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According to some scholars, there is one category of written mate¬ 
rials that does not reflect the written standard, namely the language 
of the papyri. According to this view, the papyri were written at a 
time when there was as yet no prescriptive grammar (Holes 1995:20). 
The value of this argument depends on whether or not there was 
a socially accepted standard for writing. The presence of a body of 
prescriptive grammar is not a necessary condition, however, because 
even before the codification of the language in the middle of the 
second century of Islam there may very well have existed a different 
kind of target, such as the epistolary style developed in the chan¬ 
cellery. Holes (1995:20) indicates that the papyri may have been 
written in “a somewhat more formal style”, which after all presup¬ 
poses some kind of standard. 

In this connection, it should be emphasized that the comparison 
with Middle Arabic (e.g., in Hopkins’ 1998 reference to the main¬ 
stream of Middle Arabic) is not entirely appropriate. Middle Arabic 
was not a discrete variety with a development and a structure of its 
own and it can certainly not be equated with the colloquial lan¬ 
guage of the time. As Blau (1982; cf. also 2000) explains, it is better 
to use the term of ‘Middle Arabic’ for a category of texts, namely 
those containing deviations from the norm of Classical Arabic. Such 
deviations may consist in colloquialisms, but also in hypercorrections. 
There never was a discrete linguistic variety, Middle Arabic. 

The material in the Middle Arabic texts is therefore unsuitable 
for the diachronic reconstruction of Arabic. It shows some of the 
dialectal variation, and in this sense it may be used for comparative 
purposes, but it cannot show the chronological development in lan¬ 
guage use. This even applies to the argument brought forward by 
Ferguson (1989) about the development of agreement in the mod¬ 
ern dialects. He states that the agreement of dual nouns with plural 
verbs in modem dialects cannot be explained by decreolization, since 
it is not a change in the direction of Standard Arabic. According to 
him, this must therefore count as an internal development, which 
shows that the transmission of the language was a normal one rather 
than a break. Likewise, in some of the rural dialects one finds with 
increasing frequency deflected agreement, i.e., singular verbs with 
plural nouns. This, too, is regarded by him as a development in a 
direction opposite to the one predicted by decreolization (cf. Belnap 
1993:115—116). The main objection to this line of reasoning is that 
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the data from Middle Arabic are simply inconclusive and present a 
distortion of the real development just like any other written source. 
There is, therefore, absolutely no guarantee that the observed agree¬ 
ment facts have no analogue with earlier developments in the ver¬ 
nacular language. 

A second point I find difficult to accept concerns the basic iden¬ 
tity between Classical language and modern dialects, and in general, 
the use of the notion of ‘drift’ as a force operating in all Semitic 
languages. Retso (2000:127) argues that the pre-Islamic dialects may 
have belonged to a different type of Semitic than the Classical c ara- 
biyya and that the so-called innovations in the modern dialects are 
not innovations at all but go back to an old type of Semitic. In this 
view, Classical Arabic is an innovating language whereas the collo¬ 
quial dialects represent an archaic type of Semitic. Typological par¬ 
allels between colloquial dialects and older Semitic languages are 
advanced as evidence for this view, which presupposes a linguistic 
continuity of many centuries and yet offers no explanation for those 
structural developments in the New Arabic type that are completely 
absent in the pre-Islamic period. In line with this view it is some¬ 
times argued that the disappearance of the case endings in Arabic 
can be explained by the fact that it is a phenomenon found in all 
Semitic languages (cf. Fischer 1995). I find this argument difficult to 
accept because invoking a general drift does not provide an expla¬ 
nation of the occurrence of a phenomenon in a concrete case. 

During a recent colloquium at the American University of Cairo 
(March 2001) a discussion took place between Catherine Miller, 
Muhammad Sharkawi and myself, in which some of the points 
mentioned in this article were clarified. Our main conclusion was 
that the modern dialects originated in a context of second language 
learning. In such a process changes occur, and it depends on non- 
linguistic factors to what degree these changes are implemented and 
become part of a new speech variety. Pidginized varieties differ only 
in degree from other types of contact languages, and it is difficult 
or perhaps even useless to try and categorize them as fixed points 
on a scale. 

This view represents a major step forward, since it breaks away 
from current thinking about latent tendencies or drifts, comparable 
to those taking place in other Semitic languages. In the end, such 
thinking turns the changes into some kind of natural force that is 
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not in need of any further explanation. The emphasis on processes 
of language learning, however, determines the locus of the change 
and enables us to discuss the demographic and other non-linguistic 
data that provide the proper context. In this line of thinking the 
emphasis is on externally motivated rather than internally motivated 
linguistic change (cf. Thomason & Kaufman 1988). Such externally 
motivated changes are contact-induced and result from the inter¬ 
action between speakers of different languages. Pidginization is not 
the only possible outcome of such interactions. In fact, one might 
say that there is a continuum of contact-situations which have one 
thing in common: their effect on the structure of the language that 
is being learnt by new speakers. 

Obviously, the results are different in situations where there are 
only two languages interacting as compared to multilingual situa¬ 
tions. Heath (1986) compares the situation in the incipient Islamic 
empire to that in North Africa with its French/Arabic bilingualism 
and concludes that the acquisition of Arabic was just a case of for¬ 
eign language learning. And in the same vein Holes (1995:19—24-) 
states that foreign language learning is the determining factor and 
he compares it with English as spoken in India. They are right of 
course in that there are always individuals who manage to get a 
good command of the language and who may influence others. But 
for the majority of foreign language learners in any situation of lan¬ 
guage learning this goal is unattainable. In their approximation of 
the language learnt there is always a modification of the original 
structure. 

Therefore, rather than focusing on the precise term to be used 
for such interactions the important thing is to realize that second 
language learning always affects the linguistic structure. What remains 
to be done is a much more detailed and fine-grained analysis of the 
demographic, cultural and social circumstances of the early period 
of arabization. Only such an analysis can provide us with arguments 
about the nature of the interaction between the original and the new 
speakers of Arabic. The announced study by Behnstedt & Woidich 
about the arabization of Egypt will no doubt turn out to be an 
important step towards this goal. 
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IS THERE AN ORIENTALIST LINGUISTICS? 


Abderrahim Youssi 

Mohamed V University, Rabat 


1. Introduction 

In the history of the long, eventful, and sometimes antagonistic rela¬ 
tionships between Eastern and Western modes of thinking 1 and of 
physical contact in general, language has invariably been considered 
as the right ‘path to the soul’ of the protagonist. As they provide 
the most direct access to the ‘Other’s’ modes of thinking and behav¬ 
ing, languages were, therefore, among the first ‘civilisational’ insti¬ 
tutions to have been scrutinised for clues and/or for the sheer 
establishment of the facts about the ‘Other’. The Western modes of 
cultural production, it is true, have been in the forefront of the ‘world 
strife’ and in the underlying scramble for the material goods (whether 
foods or other precious wealth-generating materials). In the process, 
this should be stressed, Western scholarship developed research tools 
and means of propagation of knowledge never equalled before in 
the history of humanity. As part of those tools, the linguistic studies 
carried out by Western scholars (the so-called Orientalists) have been 
regarded as the source of some of the instruments for the domination 
of the peoples of the East, 2 and eventually as instruments for world 
supremacy. 


1 An earlier version of this paper was read in Arabic at the Conference, “Orientalist 
Studies: Facts and Perspectives”, organised by the Moroccan Association for Oriental 
Studies, at the Faculty of Letters, Mohamed V University, Rabat, April 18-19, 1994. 
One cannot therefore be accused of hopping onto the ‘band wagon’ of the debate 
that has been pushed to the forefront of world politics by the topical events of the 
year 2001 round the spurious concept of the ‘Clash of Civilisations’. 

2 As Western ‘civilisation’ has achieved supremacy in the strife between the 
nations, Western scholarship, on the whole, has been held in suspicion by the very 
elites that did not hesitate otherwise to adopt substantial chunks of the scientific 
and technical components of Western origin. However, what seemed contradictory 
on the surface was actually part of the dialectic moves to resolve the contradictions. 
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All of these aspects are well known for having been substantially 
documented, including in the research carried out by ‘Oriental’ schol¬ 
ars. Even today, one can still hear and read vehement, nationalistic 
criticism, often resulting in the denunciation of the ‘hidden inten¬ 
tions’ and the rejection of this type of scholarship among the edu¬ 
cated members of the Arabic-speaking communities. Yet, beyond the 
obviously utilitarian aspect of the knowledge amassed in the West 
about the other communities through the study of their languages 
(and in a clearly dialectic relation to these languages) there remain 
those elements of the ‘war booty’ (to stretch a litde further Kateb 
Yacine’s metaphor), i.e., the precious legacy of the intellectual achieve¬ 
ments and the underlying means devised in terms of the intelligence 
and the skills employed in their elaboration. 3 

In this respect, it can be said, for example, that between the date 
of the compilation of the inaugural grammar and lexicon of Arabic 
by the Spaniard de Alcala (1505), or by the Italian Jorga (14th/15th 
century, see Cifoletty 2002:81), on the one hand, and the contempo¬ 
rary research ‘ventures’ by swarms of often enthusiastic—in many 
cases gifted, and on the whole respectful—young scholars from var¬ 
ious universities in the Western World, on the other hand, ‘Orientalist 
linguists’ have contributed—even when they did not altogether ini¬ 
tiate—innovative ways and means for the study of the socio-cultural 
facts about the peoples of the Orient. Furthermore, as one can eas¬ 
ily observe in various constituents of the socio-cultural makeup of 
‘Oriental’ communities both past and present, the effects of these 
contacts have stimulated the research activity in Eastern academic 
circles for the last two centuries. 

While questioning the relevance of some of the aspects of the cur¬ 
rent criticism of Orientalism today, this paper aims to (re-)evaluate 
the salient features of the dialectic relation resulting from the contact 
between the long chain of Western scholars and Western erudition 
with the legacy of Oriental scholarship and Eastern tradition in gen¬ 
eral. Basing our argumentation on the assessment of the work pro¬ 
duced within some of the main research trends and philosophical 
frameworks of the last five centuries or so in terms of content, lan- 


3 Naturally enough, one cannot help wondering about the question of objective 
scholarship and the extent to which one may neutralise the most subjective ideo¬ 
logical implications in order to contribute to a serene debate on the subject. 
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guages in which the studies were carried out, as well as their aims 
and functions, this paper attempts to describe some of the charac¬ 
teristics (and to question the relevance of a few facets) of this research, 
and its significance for ‘Orientalist’ research today. 


2. The relevance of ‘Orientalism’ to contemporary scholarship 

I am fully aware that part of the ideas summed up in this presen¬ 
tation may go against some of the views current in Arab and Islamic 
academic circles concerning the role of Orientalism today. We should 
like to ask for understanding in the motives underlying this some¬ 
what novel treatment of the conventional conception of the East/West 
relationship, somehow presented from an ‘insider’s’ point of view. 
More prestigious and far more competent researchers have investi¬ 
gated the far-reaching ramifications and the impact of Orientalism 
in the relations between Eastern and Western civilisations. The epoch- 
making works of Said (1978), the brilliant work of Laroui (1977), 
Abdel Malek (1963), to name only these three, have discussed at 
great length the ideological and epistemological biases. As for my 
own purpose, I wish to point out, first, that the ideas discussed here— 
being far more restricted in scope and methodology than those treated 
in the more renowned research about Orientalism—are inspired 
mosdy by concern with the linguistic preoccupations of Orientalism 
and occasionally with the attention given to oral literature. 

The special status enjoyed by what one may consider globally to 
be the communication disciplines par excellence may have been due 
to the concrete character of the domains of language and literature, 
more so perhaps than philosophical or more dialectic approaches. 
But it may also have been due to the more readily perceptible artis¬ 
tic and creative nature of the subject matters of these disciplines, 
which were consequently handled in innovative ways in Orientalist 
research. It is nonetheless a fact that linguistics, as one of the com¬ 
ponents of Orientalist scholarship, has displayed substantial differences, 
both in methodology and tone, so as to constitute an easy target for 
the usual anti-Orientalist discourse as applied, say, to the so-called 
Orientalist anthropology, history, philosophy, etc. 

The study of the social sciences has shifted from the apologetic 
(if not the openly Euro-centred) discourse of the colonial enteiprise 
to the diametrically opposed denunciation and global rejection by 
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the nationalist detractors of the colonial domination during the last 
two centuries. There is no denying that the ‘reductionist’ or alto¬ 
gether negativist discourse to be found in some of the Western schol¬ 
arship of previous centuries finds very little or no echo in contemporary 
research. The virulent denunciation of the skewed imperialist views 
propagated in the Orientalist, intellectual production, therefore, may 
often prove pointless. 4 This aspect of the question of Orientalism, 
therefore, will not be tackled in what follows. For one thing, one 
may legitimately wonder whether, about half a century after the end 
of the colonial domination, anti-Orientalism (which had initially been 
thought-out as a scheme to fight colonial ideology and political dom¬ 
ination) is still relevant today. For another thing, one may justifiably 
argue against the validity of the term itself and its connotations. 

At the outset, even if only sketchily and with full awareness of the 
risk I am running in trying to expose such serious matters within 
the limits of an homage contribution, I should like to advance the 
following theses. The first concerns the very relevance, today, of the 
criticism addressed to Orientalism, and the potential, intellectual 
benefits to be expected from any investigation of the Orientalist biases 
and ideological motives. Those benefits, of course, go beyond the 
relatively limited interests for the history of ideas as vestiges of the 
past struggle for power in the world. The criticism levelled at 
Orientalism developed as one among the many other outcomes of 
this dialectic struggle for supremacy, and as a response to the Western 
views about the Orient. The question is, how relevant or founded 
are a priori suspicions about Western research today? 

Related to the above is a second thesis, to the effect that Orientalism 
may be, after all, a concept that, essentially, has been given sub¬ 
stance by the Arab-Islamic scholars, and by their allies among the 
opponents of colonial domination in general. Thus, the very con¬ 
cept of Orientalism itself can be said to have come about as a result 
of the criticism levelled at certain aspects of Western scholarship 


4 Beyond the effort or attempt to understand the historical and/or intellectual 
implications in many writings on the subject, one is sometimes amazed at the vehe¬ 
ment, and in fact pointless criticism leveled at scientists of previous centuries. 
Notwithstanding the understandable desire to correct serious misconceptions, that 
criticism is sometimes ill-directed; see, for instance, the discussion of Silvestre de 
Sacy’s or Renan’s work in Said (1978:123ff), or the discussion of Grunebaum’s 
ideas about Islam by Laroui (1977:30). 
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about the Eastern societies. In a way, Orientalism may be said to 
have begun as an immediate response to the Western views about 
the Orient, or more precisely after the ‘Oriental’ scholars became 
aware of the features in the now over two millennia old, painted 
frescoe (for instance, in Herodotus’s accounts about the Barbarian 
Orient). It may be argued that Orientalism has no reality or insti¬ 
tutional existence as the sectarian brotherhood or ‘freemasonry’ it is 
often made out to be. 

The third thesis, more importantly perhaps than the first or the 
second one, relates to the fact that if in its picture of the Orient 
(somehow ‘stealthily’ achieved), Orientalism seems to have concen¬ 
trated on—and perhaps even intentionally misrepresented or twisted— 
important aspects of some of the Oriental’s features, this could not 
serve as a justification for the total rejection of that production. In 
the end, no serious student of Western scholarship about the Orient 
would do so. This Orientalism 5 has, in the course of the 20th cen¬ 
tury, gradually shifted to the domain of the media and art. In other 
words, the negative picture is not where the finger is pointed, viz., 
not in the places of academic learning and scholarship in general. 

A fourth thesis—provided that the three theses above are approached 
with a ‘nuanced’ interpretation and dialectic perception—should 
assume that the concept of Orientalism is at best a useless one, and 
at worst a dangerous amalgamation of too many things, as it per¬ 
petuates the errors which anti-Orientalism had set out to denounce. 
Orientalism is a useless concept because the studies grouped under 
the heading of Orientalism are extremely varied in terms of the 
nature of the domains covered and the scopes projected. It may be 
a dangerous concept because the manner in which it has interpreted 
the facts of Western thinking and analysing the Orient has tended, 
so far, to give the impression—and thank God it has been an impres¬ 
sion only—of ‘throwing away the baby with the dirty water’, that is 
to say, of throwing away the ‘linguistic baby’ with the dirty water 
of the strategy-elaborating knowledge, which could have been employed 
to exercise power and to perpetuate colonial and/or imperialist dom¬ 
ination. 6 What of resources like the Encyclopaedia of Islam , for example, 


5 Actually the label points mostly to the Arabic (and Islamic) socio-cultural legacy 
as well as to their contemporaneous realities. 

6 One recalls the tempestuous move in virtually all of North Africa back in the 
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or the innumerable treasures amassed in the books and periodicals 
that added up to the knowledge originating in the East or that gave 
it a new impetus for renewed interpretation? The question, there¬ 
fore, is that of accurately determining the role and impact of lin¬ 
guistic research within the larger held of Western scholarship about 
the Orient. 


3. Linguistics in Orientalism 


3.1 The question of the Classical language versus the dialects 

The interest that the Western scholars (and the administration of the 
colonial powers in general) showed in the dialects and the study of 
oral traditions and folklore could only render this scholarship highly 
suspicious in the eyes of the natives. Very early in the contact with 
these Orientalists, Arab activist nationalists stigmatised all interest in 
the particularistic, popular culture, which in their eyes was equated 
with manifest decadence. Even Western study of the classical Arabic 
authors was often derisively ruled out as being incapable of access¬ 
ing the linguistic subtleties and the wealth of ‘significations’ expressed 
in the classical language, which only a few gifted natives could 
achieve. As nationalist slogans, all this could be considered, in the 
then anti-colonial struggles, as being de bonne guerre, if it did not have 
a tendency to persist as slogans on the banners of the proponents 
of what may be called the ‘besieged citadel mentality’ or ‘syndrome’ 
(see Youssi 2001). 

This short-sighted activism (or was it an ill-informed one?), some¬ 
how, has had as one its negative effects to force many an ‘Oriental’, 
i.e. many a native social scientist to carry out work of this nature 
quasi clandestinely within the language departments of the Arab and 
Islamic universities, Moroccan universities included. This meant ignor¬ 
ing the pressing needs of literacy and keeping the study of relation¬ 
ships in contemporary living culture in a state of dramatic neglect. 


early 1970s to introduce substantial changes in the cultural components of the syl¬ 
labi of the Lycee programmes (particularly the philosophy syllabus in the final year 
of the Lycei). With the pretext of introducing elements from Arab-Islamic thinking, 
the essential components of positivist or rational thinking had been eliminated. The 
retrograde impact that these changes had on the education of many generations 
has become obvious since. 
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There is no denying that a realistic attitude to the constituents of 
the living cultures in the Arab-Islamic communities entails the study 
of these cultures in their own right, but it is also true that there is 
a close interrelationship between the living cultures of the Arabic¬ 
speaking communities and the classical component. 

3.2 An example of a realistic bibliographical evaluation 

It is probably this principle of realistic attitude towards Western 
scholarship that guided the work of Muhammad H. Bakalla (1975, 
1983). From the very heart of the prestigious Arabian centre of learn¬ 
ing of King Saud University, this researcher produced the first, and 
most exhaustive assessment of all that has been written (dissertations 
included) about the Arabic language and linguistics. In this first mon¬ 
umental bibliography, Bakalla (1983) lists 5360 tides. Presented in 
the most rigorous and scientific methodology of bibliotheconomy, 
this bibliography managed to repertory virtually all that had been 
written about Arabic and its dialects. 

The resource is subdivided simply—on the basis of the language 
in which the study was carried out—into an Occidental section for 
studies in the European languages and an Oriental section for those 
in Arabic. This logical division was adopted irrespective of the national 
origins of the authors or the varieties of Arabic analysed. The work 
is, therefore, of the type of ‘user-friendly’, general purpose biblio¬ 
graphy that researchers in all disciplines of Arabic, as well as stu¬ 
dents of communication in the Arabic-speaking communities can 
consult for a first inventory of the sources available up to the late 
70s. Indexes for subject matter, authors, editors and translators, co¬ 
authors and co-editors, reviewers, as well as an index of Arab authors 
(who are listed in Arabic script irrespective of the language in which 
their studies are written), are also provided in this volume. 

A bibliography with such a wide scope and with such varied ambi¬ 
tions, undoubtedly constitutes an invaluable, unique research instru¬ 
ment and, therefore, constitutes in a way the first ‘birth certificate’ 
for the new conception of linguistic erudition. It presents linguistics 
as being, after all, a unitary activity whose subject matter, in nature, 
is neither necessarily Oriental nor Occidental, being under the sole 
control of the most rigorously ‘stated’ correlations between subject 
matter, on the one hand, and theoretical and methodological inves¬ 
tigation, on the other hand. One may regret that some of these sub¬ 
divisions in the indexes were not carried further, for example, to 
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classify the material on the basis of more objective criteria such as 
the thematic aspects, the regional origins, the levels of linguistic analy¬ 
sis, and so on. Some of these objective subdivisions could also have 
been conceived in terms of structural-functional distinctions or oppo¬ 
sitions sometimes discussed in the comparative studies of the dialects 
and the classical language. Considering the dialects alone, the indexes 
could have tackled the distinctions between the Eastern and the 
Western varieties of Arabic. 7 

3.3 The Eastern and Western dialects of Arabic 

The main distinction between the dialects of Arabic spoken in the 
Middle East and those of North Africa is not just a simple intellec¬ 
tual commodity since it is based on both historical and structural 
characteristics, to say nothing about geopolitical and ideological aspi¬ 
rations in the region. The Berber substratum in North West Africa 
accounts for many of the contemporary features of Maghrebi Arabic, 
and for many of the elements of the sociolinguistic make up of the 
Maghreb. Besides, the North African communities have been chal¬ 
lenged by the confrontation with Western culture, particularly by 
their contact with the French since the conquest of Algiers (1830). 
The latter contact has undoubtedly contributed to many of the mod¬ 
ernist) features of the peoples of the Maghreb. It is only reasonable, 
therefore, to consider this regional entity as sufficiently self-contained 
to warrant separate treatment. As to the abuse to which linguistic 
research may be put—as indeed any kind of research in the social 
sciences—it may be argued that this issue is obscured by a huge 
misunderstanding. For one thing, scholarship, which did not create 
the colonial situations, cannot be held responsible for the way these 
situations have been resolved. The study of a natural phenomenon, 
whether unfortunate or happy, is irrelevant to the source of that 
phenomenon, nor does it intervene in its eradication. It is, unfortu¬ 
nately, this type of undeserved or uncalled for responsibility that has 
been used to label the student of the popular languages and tradi¬ 
tions, including the native speakers, who often do not even manage 
to make the point that they did not create the situation they study 
but rather, more modestly, they assess the existing one. 


7 For a substantial discussion of these classifications and the concepts underlying 
them, see Youssi (2001:21-24). 
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4. The state of linguistic studies in the Maghreb 

The relatively exhaustive inventory of the linguistic studies about the 
Western dialects of Arabic (Youssi 1989b: 151—223) tries to provide 
synthetic and statistical clues about some of the main interests of the 
Western scholarship in the socio-cultural make up of the Maghreb. 
It is pertinent to note here that native speakers have been involved, 
often as co-authors, in some of those publications. Since the creation 
of national universities after independence, some of these native speak¬ 
ers continued the same scholarly traditions, adopting the same the¬ 
oretical and methodological tools, which have actually become 
international standards of scholarship. What is more, a great num¬ 
ber of Maghrebi scholars, who had received their training exclusively 
in literary Arabic in the traditional home institutions, sought post¬ 
graduate and doctorate degrees from Western universities, working 
under the supervision of some of the famous ‘Orientalists’ like Brockel- 
mann, Cohen, Firth, Mitchell, Rodinson, Berque, Pellat, and others. 
When they returned home, they introduced in their turn those the¬ 
ories and didactic methodologies in their teaching syllabi and schol¬ 
arly publications, which do not differ in any notable way from the 
teaching of those under whom they studied. 

The presentation to follow succinctly classifies and evaluates the 
1024 titles of works on the Western varieties of Arabic repertoried 
in this linguistic bibliography of what has been published, either in 
book form or in periodicals, during the past five hundred years. 
Unlike Bakalla, the bibliography did not consider unpublished mem¬ 
oirs and theses. The main aim of the bibliography was to offer an 
immediately practical instrument as it is meant to provide a first ref¬ 
erence to new-comers in the domain. It attempts to give an idea 
about the extent of Western interests in Maghrebi societies. More 
particularly 8 a work of this nature will provide the new generations 
of Maghrebi researchers with a handy, synthetic guide to the bibli¬ 
ographies of linguistic research available about the domain. 

The bibliographical repertories are presented, first, by country or 
political and/or historical entities, as these defining concepts have 
actually been used in the North Africanist tradition. The 1024 titles 


8 These resources are all the more useful as Europe and the US, and conse¬ 
quently die university libraries, have become less and less accessible even for advanced 
students due to the ‘tightening of borders’. 
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were divided by dialectal variety as follows: Algerian (143), Andalucian 
(77), Hassaniyya (34), Maltese (55), Moroccan (363), Tunisian (217), 
and Maghrebi (135 titles, i.e. those studies with a synthetic nature 
about the area or studies that consider Maghrebi Arabic as a sort 
of superposed variety). 

The accompanying indexes bring out some of the categorial, essen¬ 
tial features of these bibliographies. Thus, studies about Judeo-Arabic, 
for example, are not repertoried separately as was done with the 
above regional/national varieties, but they figure among the titles of 
the regional or national entity of which Judeo-Arabic is part. The 
main reason for this choice is that Judeo-Arabic constituted neither 
a distinct nor a homogeneous pan-Maghrebi variety so as to war¬ 
rant separate classification. Judeo-Arabic consisted of many ethno- 
linguistic minority sub-dialects in every one of the Western dialects 
of Arabic. The analytical index, therefore, provides references (1989b: 
223) to the titles specifically devoted to Judeo-Arabic. 

By the same token, the Index general (1989b:220—223), which was 
devised primarily to serve quick referencing purposes, provides a kind 
of multi-layered information about the essential aspects of linguistic 
research about the seven varieties of Western Arabic. This infor¬ 
mation is given in 22 inter-related rubrics, referring to both form 
and content or subject matter. Many rubrics cut across several entries, 
referring to the main focus, emphasis, and/or bias underlying each 
study. The conjunction of the elements of these rubrics, to be sure, 
is not just the result of mere coincidence. The correlation of the lan¬ 
guage in which the research was conducted (and by extension the 
national origin of the researchers), and the domains and/or the 
nature, the aims of the investigation concerned, as well as other vari¬ 
ables, reflect the historical and political factors that determined the 
emergence of these studies. 

One may wonder, for example, about the obvious discrepancy in 
the number of sources devoted to each of the main dialects of Western 
Arabic, among which, surprisingly enough, Moroccan Arabic (MA) 
is the most widely represented, followed by Tunisian Arabic (TA), 
leaving Algerian Arabic (AA) far behind (141 tides). These figures 
display an astonishing, proportionally reversed ratio when compared 
with the duration of the contact of each of the Maghrebi countries 
with Western rule. One must, however, bear in mind that Morocco 
and Tunisia, being only Protectorates, were not ‘taken for granted’ 
in the same way that Algeria was, a conquered territory that was 
turned first into a colony and then into a Departement d’outre-mer. 
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Perhaps also, Morocco having been the last country to resist for a 
long time ‘the scramble for Africa’ was coveted by many competing 
European powers. Scientists and agents specialised in data collection, 
at the eve of the Great War (of which this country was actually, in 
part, one of the causes) were actively and competitively skimming 
as many socio-cultural facts as they could gather. This differs, too, 
from Algeria, whose native features were to be transformed with a 
view to its shaping in the likeness of the French patterns. The discre¬ 
pancies, therefore, are not due to this researcher’s ‘bias’ or his greater 
familiarity with the sources on his own mother tongue. Morocco, 
being the last Franco-Spanish acquisition, attracted the attention of 
Western scholars more than the other communities did, and this is 
corroborated in Bakalla’s bibliographies as well as in others. 

4.1 The languages in which studies were carried out 

As a consequence of the concentrated ‘international interests’ in 
Morocco and because of the other reasons mentioned above, MA is 
the one domain that received maximal coverage in each of the main 
European languages. German, for example (particularly around the 
1900’s), accounts for 33 titles for MA, but only 13 for TA and 5 
for AA. English offers 58 titles for MA, but only 10 for TA and 4 
for AA. As for Spanish, which displays 39 tides for MA, there are 
no sources mentioned for either TA or AA. Andalusan 9 Arabic, how¬ 
ever, has 18 titles. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned here that research carried out 
in the held of Classical Arabic, though scarce, concerned mostly the 
relationship between the Classical language and the dialects, includ¬ 
ing the Andalusan legacy. Some of the authors who wrote in Arabic 
also published in European languages; and one original study about 
the dialectology of Northern Morocco by an Egyptian ('Abd al- 
Muntim c Abd al- c Al) 10 does not seem to have received any follow¬ 
up. As a general rule, in the Maghreb, for example, the university 


9 The term Andalusan is perhaps more suitable for this variety of Arabic, by ref¬ 
erence to at-‘Andalus, while the term Andalucian could be used to refer to the geo¬ 
graphical area of Andalucia and the province in general. 

10 The position of this scholar at Al-Azhar University seems to have been a 
unique one in the sense that not only did he have a ‘leeway’ to carry out research 
in the oral literature back in the 50s and 60s, but he also supervised the doctoral 
theses of many students, including Maghrebi ones like M. Bencherifa (on Andalusan 
proverbs), A. Jirari (on Moroccan malhun poetry), and others. 
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departments of Arabic, until very recently, do not seem to have been 
involved in dialectological research to any substantive degree. 

4.2 The focus on didactic tools 

We count as pedagogical materials all those studies whose aim it is 
to aid the acquisition or mastery of the target language. These mate¬ 
rials range from strictly descriptive, academic research in phonology, 
grammar, lexis, and so on, to prescriptive language manuals, dic¬ 
tionaries and lexicons, readers and chrestomathies, anthologies of 
oral texts, and others. As a result of the European interest in the 
area, in some cases long before contact with the Maghreb actually 
took place, the number of these so-called material tools of the 
European penetration displays the same proportions in relation to 
each of the varieties of Western Arabic, with Morocco receiving 
again maximal attention. Thus, in the same proportions as above, 
there are 42 titles of text collections in colloquial language for MA, 
and 34 for TA, but only 23 for AA. The same ratios hold for the 
anthologies of literary texts: 54 for MA, 30 for TA and 20 for AA. 

4.3 Research with potential socio-political or ‘strategic’ bias 

In addition to works with immediate, practical applications, research 
in the held of the ethnographic, comparative, and sociolinguistic 
aspects of communication could also be regarded as having a directly 
utilitarian character, since the information that is systematically gath¬ 
ered and processed can serve to facilitate administrative action. By 
far the largest category, the indexes for ethno- and sociolinguistics 
indicate 131 titles for MA, 57 for TA, 33 for AA and 38 for the 
Maghreb. 

4.4 Research of a purely humanist or scientific nature 

However defined, this type of research refers to those works that do 
not necessarily or intentionally aim at ‘uncovering’ socio-cultural 
aspects of the communities concerned. This type of data—whether 
intended to support positive action like education and health or 
meant to support negative action like police or military colonial con¬ 
trol—is rather typical of section 4.3 above. Most of the research, for 
example, about Classical Arabic, and some of the works in the 
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Table 1: Categories of publications about the Maghreb 



MA 

AA 

TA 

MAG 

HA 

AND 

MAL 

Foreign Languages 

138 

29 

27 

53 

6 

55 

50 

Linguistic descr. 

141 

65 

96 

48 

24 

26 

41 

Anthologies & text 

102 

46 

79 

16 

8 

37 

9 

Pedag. materials 

64 

37 

41 

37 

10 

19 

18 

Diction & lexica 

85 

28 

63 

22 

15 

12 

19 

Ethn./soc. ling. 

131 

43 

57 

38 

9 

1 

4 

Science & erud. 

67 

31 

52 

14 

9 

34 

12 

TOTAL 

728 

279 

415 

228 

81 

184 

153 


domains of section 4.1 and 4.2, actually have, at least originally, a 
strictly scholarly character, for instance in the field of onomastics, 
lyrical poetry, paremiological anthologies, and others. Though these 
works constitute only a small proportion of research about the Western 
dialects of Arabic, they also display the same proportion in relation 
to each of the Maghrebi communities. 

The table above sums up the correlations between the main aspects 
of the linguistic and sociolinguistic research carried out about the 
varieties of Western Arabic. 


5. Conclusion 

It would be somewhat difficult to conclude on a topic like the one 
discussed above. Be that as it may, it should have become at least 
obvious by now that there is no need for further discussion to dis¬ 
entangle the extremely complex relata of a very long chain of accu¬ 
mulated misunderstanding. It is an established fact that neither 
scholarship in general, nor academic research in particular, are car¬ 
ried out in isolation, nor are they immune from prejudices and biases 
of the socio-cultural environment in which this scholarship is carried 
out. In this paper I have sketched the main features characterising 
the perceptions that Arabs have had of ‘Orientalism’, and I have 
analyzed how this perception has conditioned negatively the attitudes 
of educated speakers of Arabic, to the extent that in some cases they 
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developed erroneous conceptions about whole chunks of knowledge 
elaborated about Oriental cultures and languages. While trying— 
away from simplistic ideological conceptions—to bring out the dialectic 
nature of academic research, whether originating in the West or else¬ 
where, the discussion was illustrated with materials from linguistic 
and language related bibliographies, which are there for the ‘tapping’. 
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1. Introduction 1 2 

Daf c al J isr c an kaldm 2 3 ahl Misr ‘Removing the Burden from the Speech 
of the People of Egypt’, hereafter referred to as Daf c al-’isr, by Yusuf 
al-Magribl (d. 1611) is an important source for the Egyptian dialect 
at the end of the 16th/beginning of the 17th century. 3 Daf c al- 3 isr 
is presented in the form of a list of Egyptian Arabic words, which 
al-Magribi checked for consistency with Classical Arabic, referring 
mostly to al-Flruzabadr’s al-Qamus al-Muhit. As the title of Daf c al- 
3 isr indicates, the motive of al-Magribi was to prove that many dialect 
words which were considered to be ‘incorrect’ Arabic, have in fact 
roots in the Classical Arabic language. This makes Daf c al-’isr a work 
of special interest, because not many works have been composed in 
the same vein, as will be shown below. Since al-Magribf did not 
have many examples which he could follow, it is interesting to know 
more about his motives for writing this work, and his methodology: 
what kind of words he discusses, how he examines these words, and 
whether he is successful in his investigations. 


1 I thank Dr. Humphrey Davies and the editors of this volume for their valu¬ 
able comments on an earlier version of this paper. 

2 Or: lugat. Both titles are used, and it is unclear which one the author pre¬ 
ferred. However, the work has become known generally as Daf c at-isr ‘an kaldm ’ahl 
Misr, so I will use this title. 

3 The only known manuscript of Daf‘ al-’isr, the autograph, is kept at the library 
of the Oriental Faculty of St. Petersburg State University, Russia (MS O. 778). The 
manuscript was brought to St. Petersburg by the Egyptian scholar Muhammad 
‘Ayyad at-Tantawi (1810-1861) when he came to Russia to teach Arabic at die 
St. Petersburg University. After Tantawi’s death these manuscripts became part of 
the collection of the University Library. The manuscript is a first draft from die 
hand of al-Magribi, written between February and September 1606 AD (see fol. 
133a). In its present form it consists of 134 folios, only around half of its original 
size. Daf‘ al’isr was published in facsimile, with an introduction and indices, by 
‘Abd as-Salam Ahmad ‘Awwad, Moscow, 1968. A text edition and critical study 
of the work are presently being prepared by the author of this article. See Zack 
(2001:47) for more information on the details of the manuscript. 
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2. The author 

Yusuf al-Magribi is a rather obscure person in literary history. He 
was born in Cairo in the 1560s AX) 4 into a humble family of North 
African origin. He first worked as a sword belt manufacturer in his 
uncle’s workshop, then briefly as a trader of textiles, before joining 
the Azhar University. 5 Unfortunately, little is known about his fur¬ 
ther career, except that he held a wadlfa , of which he does not give 
further details. 6 

In Daf c al-’isr al-Magribi refers to ten other works from his hand, 
none of which have come down to us. Among these there are a 
translation from Persian of the introductory verses (dibaga) of Sa'df’s 
Bustan. 1 Al-Magribr mentions that he is still working on a transla¬ 
tion of the Gulistdn of the same author. 8 He also refers to a trans¬ 
lation of Turkish murabba c at , 9 and an ‘arrangement’ ( nadm ) of al-Harm’s 
Durrat al-gawwas. w Al-Magribr was also a poet, of which he gives 
ample illustration in Daf c al-’isr. Al-Xafagl (d. 1659), who was a 
friend of al-Magribr, mentions in his Rayhdnat al- alibbd’ wa-zahrat al- 
hayat ad-dunya (33), that al-Magribr had produced a diwan of poetry, 
entitled ad-Dahab al-Tusufi . 11 

2.1 Al-Magribi’s reasons for writing Daf c al- J isr 

Al-Magribr mentions his reasons for writing Daf c al-’isr in the intro¬ 
duction. He aimed at: 

l*Jj ^ j f j cj ..—>I j ? w_I JU-JI j w_ y> U2JI TUJI jLw 

, 12 (la,4—10) ljLJSiI jji 4 —U lo Jiljj 


4 See ‘Awwad (1968:6). 

5 See Daf c al-’isr (fols. 70a-71a). 

6 See Daf c al-’isr (fol. 51a). 

7 See Daf c al-’isr (fol. 109b). 

8 See Daf‘ al-’isr (fol. 109b). 

9 See Daf c al-’isr (fol. 91b). A murabba c is a poem with the rhyme scheme aaaa, 
bbba, coca, etc. 

10 See Daf c al-’isr (fols. 3a, 8b, and 9a). Durrat al-gawwas fi ’awham al-xawass by 
al-Qasim b. ‘Alt al-Harm (d. 1122) is a specimen of the Lahn al-‘amma literature, 
of which more will be said below. 

11 For more information on the dialectal poetry in Daf c al-’isr, see Frolova (1995). 

12 I have taken the liberty of adjusting the spelling of quotations from Daf‘ al- 
’isr to present-day standards, with the exception of the dialectal parts. 
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clarifying words which appear to be wrong, while the fact is that they 
are correct; and other words which appear to be correct, but the intel¬ 
lectuals do not agree about it, 13 

and: 

Jjd ^1 jc ^ qJL. Lo l_j j iww ^->1 ^^Lc. v 1 1 i* c-y0^ 

djI djLkjy LJ LaJI j U 1 u^>^dcJI jA 1 iftj «-d I j^U 

.(2a,8-1 l)\_ilj^> 

to arrange this book in the most splendid way, and improve what is 
said by the common people of Egypt, by relating it to the correct 
form, which is the form as it occurs in the [classical] Arabic language, 
relying on al-Qatnus and al J Ubdb, li and determining of what is con¬ 
sidered to be wrong, that it is correct, 

and: 


*-j I jlaJ\ lfcLk> ^iJI iS yd-Lj 1 -hUU^I p-kj y* J5j 

Iysdl flfcjl yP I jjJI dji ^2 'll UJlj. ^ A>l Lo 

,2b. Iil 3a(2 idy>S(l J_i 

to the best of my knowledge neither of these, i.e. the arrangement of 
joint words 15 and the application of the words which appear to be 
wrong to their correct form, has been done before by anybody. However, 
al-Harlrl demonstrates the errors of the elite in his Durrat al-gawwas, 
and the majority of these errors need a reply, 

and fol. 3a, line 6-12: 

y-—j dw j j l —zj LkL aJ I LJ LI ^ ; yj> y—if-ALLa-)I ; j I r ■ . J‘ I I AA llj 

<uaJ AAC- j ^j^LaJ I A (^llJ I djL5 L £ j> jkb JjLo i_J I j-la) 1 JllAjhJ LjJ I dJ-o 

^5 Cl>1j Ld dj JyL) djl5*J Ad^Jl ya iLd jdJI Ljjl j <ClLA cL^-lAA ALyy JjdL> dJ^w^j £Ljjk 11 

• libi ^ dill oC waJI I a» 

the reason for this work is that a boaster heard one of his friends say 
certain expressions, so he started to make fun of him and to ridicule 
him, although they convey the correct meaning, like ‘so and so turned 
out to be a sly fox ( bdqfa ) in this or that case’; and he heard his mes¬ 
senger say mrmdd 16 during a chess-game so he laughed at him, but 


13 Although the sentence kalimat. . . al-’albab seems grammatically incorrect to me, 
the meaning is clear. 

14 al J Ubab az~zaxir wa-l-lubab al-faxir by Radi d-Din al-Hasan b. Muhammad al- 
Saganl. In spite of this intention, al-Magribi does not quote from al-Ubab a single 
time in the part of the work that is left to us. 

15 mustarak. al-Magribi means ‘words which have more than one meaning’. In 
the paragraph before this quotation, al-Magribi discussed the different meanings of 
the verb ’a'raba (see fol. 2a, 16-20). 

16 Very often al-Magribi does not vocalize the dialect words. Where the vocali¬ 
sation is not clear, I did not add vowels. 
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mrmad comes from ramad ‘inflammation of the eye’, as if he says to 
him: ‘I did not see in this game’, 17 so I asked God for proper guidance. 

When reading Durrat al-gawwas, al-Magribi realised that certain 
words considered incorrect did in fact not deviate from Classical 
Arabic. Furthermore, the people who used this kind of language 
were being laughed at. Therefore al-Magribr felt the need to cor¬ 
rect this injustice. 

Attacking the language of certain people, as in Durrat al-gawwas, 
was not an uncommon phenomenon. Works of this genre, generally 
known by the name lahn al-‘dmma w ‘errors of language made by the 
common people’, already existed in the second century AF1. 19 Its 
design was “to correct deviations by reference to the contemporary 
linguistic norm, as determined by the purists”. 20 

Al-Magribr borrows some of the terminology used in the lahn al- 
c amma literature, e.g. he introduces the dialect word with yaquluna 
‘they say’, and the correct form (if he establishes that the dialect 
form is not ‘correct’) by wa-s-sawab . . . ‘whereas the norm is . . .’. 21 
This could be an indication that al-Magribi got his inspiration for 
Daf c al J isr from the lahn al J dmma literature. It is known that he was 
familiar with at least one specimen of the genre, viz. al-Harm’s Durrat 
al-gawwas. Nevertheless, al-Magribfs purpose was the opposite of 
that of the lahn al- c amma literature: to defend the colloquial language, 
instead of attacking it. He introduces a word without prejudice, and 
then investigates whether the word is ‘correct’ Arabic or not. However, 
this positive attitude of al-Magribr towards the dialect does not mean 
that he abstains completely from pointing out ‘errors’ in the lan¬ 
guage of the Egyptians. 

Matar (1966:56) refers to some authors who have devoted part of 


17 Apparently this was an exclamation used when somebody lost a piece or was 
being checkmated. I did not find mrmad in any dictionary, either Classical or col¬ 
loquial. However, al-Xafagi mentions it in his Sifa’ al-Galil (218): 

d 5/j iojldlj ^j***-!. ^i)l jB* (. . .) y> 

murammid [. . .] is somebody who does not sense, and the common people call 
it mrmad, and I do not know its origin. 

18 This expression, or the similar lahn al-‘awamm, is often used in titles of works 
of this genre, although different titles can be found as well. 

19 According to Pellat (1986:607) the Kitab ma talhan fihi Dawamm or Risala fi lahn 
al- c amma, attributed to al-Kisa’I (d. 189/805), is probably the first work of the genre. 

20 See Pellat (1986:605). 

21 Compare Pellat (1986:605). 
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their lahn al- c amma work to words that were considered to be incor¬ 
rect, while they are not, 22 as well as to authors who devoted a com¬ 
plete work to the dialectal words that can be retraced to Classical 
Arabic. Besides Daf c al-’isr, these are Bahr al- c awwam find ’asdba flhi 
l- c awamm by Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Hanbali (d. 971/1563), and al- 
Qawl al-muqtadab fima wafaqa luga 3 ahl Misr min lugdt al- c Arab by Ibn 
J Abr s-Surur. 23 Ibn J Abl s-Surur’s work is an abbreviated version of 
Daf c al-’isr , in which all words that do not have an Arabic root, as 
well as all anecdotes, historical information, and so on, have been 
omitted. 24 

Al-Magribl does not include the word ‘anima or c awamm in the title 
of his book. He speaks of kalam 3 ahl Misr ‘the language of the peo¬ 
ple of Egypt’, without specifying any group of people. However, al- 
Magribl changed the title during the writing process. The original 
tide of the work was al-Fadl al-‘amm wa-qdmus al-‘awdmm ‘The gen¬ 
eral benefit concerning the dictionary of the common people’. It is 
to be noted that the word c awdmm was used often in the genre of 
the ‘language errors’ literature. However, not always the c awamm were 
meant, but rather the xawass. Although the language mistakes of the 
elite were discussed, their feelings were spared by referring to the 
c awamm in the tides of these works. Furthermore Pellat (1986:605-606) 
argues, that the word c amma did not indicate the lowest classes of 
society, but rather the middle classes. Al-Magribl does not give a 
clear indication whose speech he is describing. Usually when he dis¬ 
cusses a word, he does not mention a specific group of people by 
whom the word is used. However, sometimes he mentions explic¬ 
itly: ‘This can be heard from the xawass' , ‘this occurs among the 
c awamm\ ‘this is heard from peasants, from women’, etc. From this 
I conclude that the words that do not have such a specification were 


22 E.g. Ibn Hisam al-LaxmT, Ibn MakkT in TatqTf al-lisan, and Ibn as-Sayyid al- 
Batalyusi in al-Iqtidab. 

23 There is no agreement on the exact dates of birth and death of Ibn s Abi s- 
Surur. Statements of his date of death vary between 1060/1650 and 1087/1676, 
see Rafeq (1975:25-27). 

24 Ibn s AbI s-Surur’s abbreviation is based on the material of the complete man¬ 
uscript of Daf c al-’isr , which is fortunate because it helps us to reconstruct some of 
the entries which were lost. Unfortunately, Ibn 5 Abr s-Surur’s decision to leave out 
everything not Classical Arabic, deprives dialectologists of the most interesting aspect 
of the work. One thing we have to give Ibn ’Abi s-Surur credit for is that he 
checked the entries of Daf c al-’isr in other dictionaries not consulted by al-Magribi, 
like Ibn Mandur’s Lisan al-‘Arab. 
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words used by all layers of society, which might also be the reason 
why al-Magribl decided to change the title of the book. 

A last point in which Daf al J isr differs from the Lahn al- c amma 
literature, is the fact that al-Magribl does not only mention mistakes 
and deviations made in Classical Arabic, but also pure dialect words 
whose meaning cannot be found in any Classical Arabic source, as 
well as words that have a foreign origin. Furthermore, al-Magribl 
includes plenty of additional information, for instance, about Egyptian 
culture, historical events, people he knew, poetry, and so on. 


3. Methodology 

As mentioned before, the first title al-Magribl gave to his work was 
al-Fadl al-amm wa-qamus al J awamm. The word qamus ‘dictionary’ 
implies an attempt at an exhaustive word list, with an explanation 
of the meaning of every word. Al-Magribl does not follow the main 
principle of listing all the words and giving their meanings. For 
instance, he does not mention the personal pronouns in separate 
entries. Also many simple, everyday objects are left out. Until now 
it is not clear to me which criteria al-Magribl used to select the 
words he discussed. From the intentions he expressed, it might be 
concluded he would only comment about the words that were believed 
to be incorrect, while they are correct Arabic. Flowever, this is not 
the case, either, since he discusses many words which he proves to 
be not correct Classical Arabic, or which are not Arabic at all. It 
seems most probable that al-Magribl discussed those words about 
which doubts existed, whatever the result of his research might be. 
Also his love for anecdotes and poetry might play a role in his choice 
of material. If he had composed a clever mawwal about a certain 
word, it would be tempting for him to include this word in his word 
list in order to demonstrate his poetical skills. 

Sometimes al-Magribf mentions a word followed by his opinion 
on its correctness, referring to al-Qamus al-Muhlt, without explaining 
the meaning of the word. However, it remains unclear whether al- 
Magribl considered these words to be generally known, or believed 
their meaning was the same as the one given in al-Qamus al-Muhlt , 
and therefore did not find it necessary to explain them. 

For example, the entry kittan ‘linen’ (117b,9-10) omits to give a 
definition to the word kittan and simply corrects its form: 
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. jUS - j£> Lwl J cjlSsjl ^-—>L. j [sS j yj yX. 

They say kittan with kasr of the kaf, but it is kattan with fath. 

Fortunately, the meaning of the word kattan is known, but when the 
word or expression is not known to us, as in the following exam¬ 
ple, it becomes very difficult to find out its meaning: 

I il *—-> -^ -•? ’ L ajl Jh" , >j~a_ ajl il ;La 

(123a,6-8) Oj-ii oljil Sjl il JjiU 26 oljd ifVl Si jSfl j 

They say: so-and-so has no ’idawt nas, and this is unknown. He says: 
" idawa with kasr is a washroom, pi. ’adawd, like fatawa, and 3 addih is a 
tool, pi. ’adawat’. So perhaps the origin of their expression ’idawt nas 
is ’adawat, which was subject to a change. 

Unfortunately, in most cases al-Magribr does not vocalize the entries 
of his word list, which makes it difficult to determine how they should 
be pronounced. Another problem is the spelling used, especially the 
hamza, as well as the placement of diacritical points, which is some¬ 
times not very accurate. 

Al-Magribr considers any word correct Arabic if it can be retraced 
to an Arabic root, while its meaning has a resemblance, no matter 
how distant, to the meaning of this Arabic root. The root should 
not have undergone any phonetic changes, such as a change from 
interdental fricative to dental stop. 27 Al-Magribr checks the correctness 
of a word mainly by referring to al-Qamus al-Muhit of al-Frruzabadi. 
Fie also quotes from the Qur’an and sometimes from the hadit to 
prove the validity of a word. 

If a word does not have an Arabic root, al-Magribi normally states 
that the word is ‘unknown’ to him, meaning that he does not find 
it in the Classical Arabic dictionaries. Al-Magribr knew Persian and 
Turkish, as is obvious from the translations he had made (see above). 
Therefore he is able to trace back some of the dialect words to these 
languages. When a word is derived from another language like 
Turkish or Persian, al-Magribr does not label it ‘incorrect’, which is 
a sign that he cannot be regarded as a purist who wished to keep 
the Arabic language ‘clean’ of foreign influences. 


25 This is the usual way in which al-Magribi refers to al-Firuzabadi’s al-Qamus 
al-Muhit. 

26 See al-Qamus al-Muhit (1133a). 

27 For instance mitl mill, see Daf c al-’isr (fol. 91b, 18). 
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Al-Magribr’s treatment of the interdentals will serve as an exam¬ 
ple of his attitude towards language changes. It is known that in al- 
Magribr’s time, the interdentals had disappeared from the dialect of 
Cairo. 28 Although al-Magribr does not give a general statement con¬ 
cerning this matter, he gives evidence of the shift from interdentals 
to dentals in several entries. The only exception is when on fol. 11a 
al-Magribi writes by mistake fasl al-ba J al-mutannah ‘Chapter of the 
ba 3 with two diacritical points’ and then changes it into al-muwahhada 
‘with one diacritical point’. He then adds the following comment in 
the margin: 

» I yd I , ■ ’ ^ ® ^ t d 1 f. L-) L -t^d I 

“The people who say the ta ’ with two diacritical points on top, with 
them I mean the c awdmm”, 

acknowledging that the shift ta 3 -> ta 3 had indeed taken place. 
Some examples of the loss of interdentals from Daf c al-isr are: 

ddiJL Jj'l Lwlj JjI fs. jL “they call the tree atl ‘tama¬ 

risk’ with two diacritical points, while it is atl with three points” (63a, 19); 

ddidk jA UJl j di-jtoJL jjJji “they say twm 29 ‘garlic’ with two 

points while it is tawm with three points” (96a,7-8); 

- i_jUI I j* ^ Jl ilk Jji UjIj J Lkll Jjj “and they say zrq m 

‘bird droppings’, however, it is drq with the dal with one diacritical 
point of this chapter” 31 (40a,8-9). 

The following fragment is also interesting, because it is a typical 
example of al-Magribfs method: 

J-I jls j d dL-J1 clidL fs. J, 

(71b,1-2) ’ 33 s>~dI J *UI 

They say handal ‘colocynth’ to handal with the da ’ with a stroke, and 
this has no cognate [in the literary language], because handal is a small 
brook, and handala is water in a rock. 


28 Proofs of this can be found in earlier texts than Daf c al-isr , see Davies (1981:66). 

29 It is not clear whether al-Magribi means tom or tawm. Often when he vocalises 
a word which originally had a diphthong, he places a fatha on top, e.g. ajjjIj yd 
dawbu ‘hardly’ (fol. 13b), nowadays ya dob or ya dobak. But as Blanc (1981:195-196) 
points out, this “may or may not stand for diphthongs”. 

30 The word is not vocalized; al-Magribr also does not mention anything about 
the pronunciation of the qaf at his time. 

31 I.e. the chapter qaf. Note that Daf c al-’isr follows the so-called ‘rhyme arrange¬ 
ment’ which arranges roots according to their last radical. Probably al-Magribr took 
this arrangement from al-Qamus al-Muhit, of which he was a great admirer. 

32 See al-Qamus al-Muhit (890a). 
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Although al-Magribr realises that J^ai> is derived from JJi^, he still 
insists on looking up the former in al-Qamus al-Muhit and, not sur¬ 
prisingly, arrives at the conclusion that the description does not fit. 

There are other cases in which al-Magribr does write interdentals, 
although this does not implicate they were actually pronounced as 
interdentals; for instance: 

- L| (9b,3) qitta ‘Armenian cucumber’ (note also the kasra, while Davies 
[1981:437] attests 3 attciya for the late 17th century), where one would 
have expected La (nowadays pronounced 3 atta in Cairo, see Hinds & 
Badawi 1986:686a); 

oLL» Juki (28a,11) ndif slrf ‘spotless’, instead of present-day nidif, 
JuSS JSj (75b, 4) radii ka-katif 33 ‘despicable’. 

Sometimes, al-Magribfs explanation of a word is not correct, mainly 
because he does not realise (or does not like to admit) that the word 
has been subjected to certain phonetic changes. 34 A good example 
is the word mifaqa ‘spoon’, which became mflaqa in the Egyptian 
dialect of al-MagribT’s time (see fol. 49b), and is nowadays pro¬ 
nounced mafia 3 a. Instead of admitting immediately that in the word 
mi c laqa metathesis of the c ayn and lam has taken place, he gives an 
explanation that the word has something to do with the verb c aliqa 
‘to hang’; he mentions only as an afterthought that it is said to be 
derived from mifaqa : 

i j Sj m ji ‘Sp ipill j Lfcjl jdj L? A.al. » . a 

pJjj—3b)L ajILaa j jd- pi ^LilL ^^'I ’ Lo jjNj pbcj -_L> 

. jpdJ I {j* y'J I ajIaLo LgJ I J Ut j I *—’ I „:J I j > IaLJ I 

They say mflaqa to the tool with which they eat and drink. I did not 
hnd it in al-Qamus, but it says: ‘a man endowed with ma c laqa, like 
marhala, hangs on to everything he obtains’, end of the quotation. So 
perhaps in analogy to this the instrument mflaqa with kasr hangs on 
to the food and drink; or it is said that it is mil c aqa with preceding lam 
from ‘licking’. 

So although al-Magribl knew the correct explanation of the word 
mflaqa, in his eagerness to prove the correctness of the Egyptian lan¬ 
guage, he preferred to retrace the word to the root c -l-q , and to 


33 Sometimes al-Magribr uses this method of mentioning a well-known word with 
the same vocal pattern as the explained word, instead of vocalizing the word. 

34 See for instance the example 5il>; and its explanation as mentioned bv Higazt 
(1969:119). 

35 See al-Qamus al-Muhlt (820a). 
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make up a far-fetched explanation, than to admit that the Egyptians 
had ‘corrupted’ the word mi/‘aqa. Later he mentions the word again: 

,—jh. djtxLo Jy Jji ^ *yjyy : xo Jx Jji jl O-Jx iSj 

(54b,3~4) IfsiSb 

I learned that the word mflaqa of the Egyptians is incorrect, contrary 
to the word mifaqa with kasr of the mim of the people of Mecca, as I 
heard them say in Mecca 36 and other places. 


3.1 Entries and their context 

Al-Magribr often presents the entries in context by way of example. 
The following entry will illustrate how useful such a context can be: 

c. LJI j ilaJI d-xJI 2 tj* 0 b »—i1 ^1 jjd I j jjbj 

.( 08 b, 13 15) I j* Jxo ^jjJI 4xLx*JI j\ 

The pure common folk say, ‘we are not of this type ( qabat}’ , with fath 
of the qaf and the bd\ They mean qabll, i.e., belonging to the group 
of people who behave like this. 

The word explained here is qabal, and the context in dialect is ma 
ihna min di-l-qabal. This sentence contains the words ihnd ‘we’ and 
di ‘this, that’, both of which al-Magribi does not mention as sepa¬ 
rate entries in his dictionary. When looking at the demonstrative di 
it can be noted that it is placed before the word it belongs to, instead 
of after it, as is the use in present day Egyptian Arabic, and that di 
is feminine, while the word it belongs to, is masculine. Vrolijk 
(1998:151) points out in his study of the Nuzhat an-nufus wa-mudhik 
al J abus 31 that preposed di , uninflected for number and person, was 
the most common demonstrative at Ibn Sudun’s time. Also in Yusuf 
as-Sirbim’s Hazz al-quhuf, which is a work from the 17th century, 
preposed di can be found with both masculine and feminine nouns. 38 
In modern Cairo Arabic preposed demonstratives only occur in fixed 
phrases and certain exclamations. 39 Elowever, this single example in 
Daf c al-isr is not enough to establish a general rule for this period. 


36 Al-Magribi went on pilgrimage to Mecca with his father when he was a child, 
see Daf‘ al-’isr (fol. 70b). 

37 This is a work from the 15th century, containing colloquial material, by ‘Alt 
Ibn Sudun al-BasbugawI (Cairo 810/1407 - Damascus 868/1464). 

38 See Davies (1981:162-163). 

39 See Woidich (1992:216). 
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Unfortunately, one has to ask oneself sometimes whether al-Magribf s 
examples always reflect the speech of that day, since he regularly 
uses classicisms in his examples, as in the following: 

(72a,5-6) l$J J —&\ I ^ chU-A'd 


They say: what are these xuza c balat ‘superstitions’, which means these 
things which have no foundation. 

The entry here is the word xuza'balat, and the Egyptian Arabic ele¬ 
ment is the interrogative ’ays / ’es ‘what’, nowadays e in Cairo, but 
in many parts of Egypt still pronounced as ’es. Note the use of the 
classicism hadihi in this example. 

3.2 Inclusion of special terminology and slang 

Al-Magribr makes an interesting comment at the beginning of the 
book concerning children’s language: 

ajLjI zJlsjj ajLSiJI sj- ■—•—j Lj'Lj' *■.-~i ijljl 2 X& Y-'A' Ajt] 

«ij c LJI ^ ,L-UI 3 Sy "e L>' Id I Jli id 1 I y JLal?y I dJ cJ»s j 

40 .Jilill (jb-o LiC iU_JJ jj~JI 

In the language of children, when they want to walk, they say tdta. 
The amazing thing is, that when I wrote this, I hesitated to register 
it here, and said ‘The language of children cannot be written’. Then 
I saw that al-Qamus says: ‘ta’ta’a is the repetition of the stammerer of 
the letter ta\ and the call of the he-goat to copulate, and it is also 
the walking of children’. 

It is interesting that tdta is still used nowadays in Egypt by little chil¬ 
dren with the meaning of ‘walking’. However, it seems that al-Magribr 
was not convinced by this inclusion of children’s language in al¬ 
Qamus al-Muhit, because this is the only instance he mentions. 

Striking is also al-Magribf’s interest in slang, especially insults and 
abuses, of which I counted around 22, and which would make a 
topic for an interesting article in itself. Just to mention one example: 

(100a,2) ^Ud j y .—Jl ^ 

They say when they swear: filth and slaps. 

Lutam ‘slopping’ is probably added to the curse suxam ‘filth’ because 
it has the same pattern, suxam is still used nowadays; both Taymur 


40 Daf c al-’isr (fol. 4b, 1-5). The quotation is front al-Qamus al-Muhit (34c). 
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(2001:IV, 96) and Hinds & Badawi (1986:403b) mention the variety 
suxam it-tin used as an adjective (‘rotten’), while Taymur also men¬ 
tions the variety suxam wi-hbab ‘filth and soot’. 

3.3 Words from outside Cairo 

As mentioned earlier, al-Magribr was an inhabitant of Cairo. As 
such, he used to take his examples from everyday speech of the 
Cairenes. However, sometimes he explicitly mentions that certain 
words are not from Cairo. These could be from the countryside, e.g.: 

(57b, 1) ct>J1 fs. objlfl y j 
The people of the countryside say hanak for mouth. 

The word hanak ‘mouth’ is still used nowadays in rural Egypt, while 
in Cairo it is considered vulgar. 

(35b, 16 17) *JW jdj Jjti y yks 

So-and-so is hilf, that is, a coward, and this is said by the people of 
the countryside; I do not know it. 

I also did not find the word hilf in any dictionary. However, two 
informants told me it means ‘tall and strong, but with a weak person¬ 
ality’, like in huwwa tawll wi hilf Both classified hilf as sa‘bi ‘vulgar’. 

Sometimes al-Magribr also mentions words he heard from people 
from other parts of the Middle East, such as the word mil'aqa ‘spoon’ 
(54b,4), as mentioned above. 

3.4 Loan words 

Here will follow some examples of words which al-Magribr consid¬ 
ered to be of foreign origin: 

yi y.y jy ^ U2JI j yfl y 

Lji-iLJI j*bJI I jLJ I j oi-iLJI y y y*j b 

^ 5SS I » - I Lj b> I i X S - __ 45" I J - LJ I jjJ .O'—j 

(10a,6—10) 

They say kta for a type of food connected with xskndn. Apparently it 
is not Arabic, because the second is not Arabic, but Persian, composed 
of xsk, which means ‘dry’, and nan, which means ‘bread’, as if they 
say: dry bread. They also have xskh flaw, dry rice. I saw it and ate of 
it at our friends’ the Persians Muhammad Rida and his brothers. 
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The entry here is kta. Al-Magribr only mentions that it is food, but 
without details as to what kind of food. Then he proceeds to explain 
the word xsknan and forgets completely about the word kta, , hereby 
leaving its meaning and origin a mystery to his readers. 41 

Al-Magribf mentions xsknan at another place, where it has the 
form xstnank (see fol. 58a,4). This is in accordance with Vrolijk 
(1998:30), who mentions xuskananak and xustananak, which he describes 
as “a confection prepared with flour and almond paste, covered with 
white sugar”. 

Al-Magribr does not always give the correct etymology of a word: 

jAj ./A fAAiJ ill isiyjl \£«—.jj 

(106a,18-19) 42 . *... _' I f. Lj I LaJ I 3 

They say mum for candles; this is often heard from the Turks. It is 
wrongly believed that it is not Arabic, while it is Arabic. He says in 
al-Qamus : ‘mum with damm means candles’. 

Al-XafagT has an interesting entry about the word mum in his Sifa } 
al-Galil, p. 202: 

y*J fA# y ^ ^ >3155 (• • •) — J I j>^° 

Mum with the meaning of ‘candles’ is Persian, [. . .] and the words of 
al-Qamus make believe that this is not the case, which is a delusion. 

Although al-Magribr with his extensive knowledge of languages should 
have recognised the word mum as un-Arabic, he insists on following 
the explanation of al-Firuzabadr. Al-Magribr admired al-Qamus al- 
Muhlt so much, that he never questioned its authority. Whenever 
another dictionary contradicts al-Qamus al-Muhlt, al-Magribr con¬ 
cludes it to be wrong. 

As examples of words originating from Greek, Al-Magribr men¬ 
tions the following: 

Lo I > — -til , —JnJ L> J I n fl 1 1 Lii I I yl Jy— J 

(52b, margin) yhy A*is iAhl y y ijaj I |Jj 

They say Him al-musiqd ‘the science of music’, with fath of the qaf, for 
the science of this name, and with kasr [i.e. musiqt\ for the person. 
This is according to what I heard. I have not seen it in any of the 
language books, so perhaps it is Greek. 


41 kate means ‘rice boiled in water’, see Junker & Alavi (1968:595a). 

42 See al-Qamus al-Muhlt (1047a). 
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Indeed this entry is not found in al-Qamus al-Muhit. The conclusion 
of al-Magribf that the word is Greek is correct. The second exam¬ 
ple is the following: 

*j~T Lil y. ~ JI ,—Lil Lwlj y, JU L»l y, L*l jjJjjL 

L*l —9 j j i • - t^hllj J_Jj |J ^JJI (_yl <>—“Ifs 

43 i_^-JI jL>l ‘UXJs Is lk> 

They say ’ahya srahya. He says: ‘this is wrong; it should be ’ihya with 
kasr of the hamza, ’asar ’ihya with fath of the hamza and the sin, mean¬ 
ing ‘the eternal one who has not ceased to be’, which is Greek. The 
people say incorrecdy ’ ahya srahya, and this is wrong according to what 
the Jewish rabbis declare’. 

According to c Abd at-Tawwab (2000:365), this expression derives 
from the Hebrew ITHS: “ItOK iTTlK, meaning “I am who I am”. c Abd 
at-Tawwab states that al-Magribf corrected the pronunciation of this 
expression, although he did not know Hebrew, and that al-Magribf 
was under the false impression that the expression is Greek. The 
fact is that al-Magribf did not correct the pronunciation of this expres¬ 
sion; rather, it was corrected in al-Qamus al-Muhit (1124a), from 
which the whole entry is taken (almost) literally. c Abd al-Tawwab 
mentions that the formula is used in magic, a fact both al-Qamus al- 
Muhit and al-Magribf leave unmentioned. 

3.5 Words of unknown origin 

Sometimes al-Magribf did not succeed in finding the origin of a 
word, because he looked it up under the wrong root, as in the fol¬ 
lowing example: 

iS^s. a— jjG ji\ Jls iiiiill si* y ^1 

•: ■>.11 S ^.4 - [. . .J 44 4 . a j 11 j 15^ 4...a.* g I j 

.cA y s Jzj Ls (d-i sjl j *— 1 jliu jJLi* 4 amJI jiLs ^i*l jJ I 

,(35a,19-35b,3) 

They say: ‘so-and-so is hfiyyd , i.e. weak. This word is menioned in al- 
Qamus; he says: ‘ wahf is the sexton of the church, and his work is 
called wihafa/wahafa, with kasr and fath, and wuhfiyya, like ’ utfiyya , and 
hifiyya [. . .]’, end of quotation. And in the Muxtasar. ‘the wahf is, the 
sexton of the church, as if it is wafih “clergyman” reversed’. So the 


43 Daf c al-’isr (fol. 121b,13-16). The quotation is from al-Qamus al-Muhit (1124a). 

44 al-Qamus al-Muhit (775b-c). 
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meaning of hfiyya does not appear, so look it up in the detailed dic¬ 
tionaries”. 45 

This entry is found under the root w-h-f. Clearly al-Magribr confuses 
the word hfiyya of the root w-h-f with the word hfiyya , which could 
be retraced to the root h-f-y ‘to be weak with hunger’. The word 
hfiyya ‘weak’ is not mentioned in the entry h-f-y in al-Qamus al-Muhit, 
although it mentions :J»dl Li*, and JiiJI «^1 ijifllj. 46 Al- 

Magribr mentions the same word again, with a slightly different 
meaning (‘coward’), this time in the appropriate chapter h-f-y. 

0I s jr-— j I jji* Li* J Li tuth I .kill I I ^—3 j j L^> ^ —-* jbLi j fijju 

j 1 I j b d U f>j Jj J j^Li? j ^^-3 

47 (132b,10-13) ^LJI 

They say: ‘so-and-so is hfiyya’, i.e. a coward, and it does not exist with 
this meaning in the [Classical Arabic] language. He says: ‘/ta/fl hcfwan 
and hafwatan and hajwdnan'. he hurries, and a bird with its wings: flutters, 
and a man: he is despicable, and hungry, and hafiw is a light man, 
and ’ ahfd are the simpletons of the people’. 

Also the following word of Coptic origin was, understandably, not 
retraced correcdy by al-Magribi: 

j——/J L> idSTJ 1 3 Li J j c b — z I d —*''1 c bJ I a—9 * U fi idSLj jjJj 

' 48 (66a,16-19) i*UJI dSCII 

They say bkla to the vessel for washing one’s backside, 49 and it is not 
known. He said: ‘ bikla with kasr means “nature”, and the meaning of 
bakl is ‘mixture’ ”. 

Behnstedt (1981:85) mentions the following in his Weitere koptische 
Lehnworter. “ bukla : grosser runder Wasserkrug zum Transport des 
Wassers” (Fayyum/Bani Swef); s. Winkler (36) T. 25/3. Anderenorts 
(Delta, Oberag.) “kleiner Wasserkrug, Milchkrug”. 

Sometimes a word gets the label ‘unknown’ for rather mysterious 
reasons, as in the following example: 


45 Al-Magribi very often wrote comments like ‘look this up’ in the margins of 
the manuscript, and sometimes changed his opinion on a word when he found evi¬ 
dence for it at a later stage. A good example is the word rayib (fol. 13b, 10) ‘cur¬ 
dled milk’ which he first classified as ‘unknown’, but later found back in al-Qamus 
al-Muhit. 

46 See al-Qamus al-Muhit (1211a). 

47 See al-Qamus al-Muhit (1211a-b). 

48 See al-Qamus al-Muhit (870c). 

49 For this translation of the word istinga’ see Hinds & Badawi (1986:851a). 
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J*X .Jlj Jl$ itiUI I pjjy pJj >1 J> Lfi I ^ 

50 (97a,l-3) LUSiS’ iLal jj*JI s wJl> 

They say: ‘there is a xzam in her nose’, and this is not known with 
this word. He said: ‘xazamahu yaxzimuhu means he pierced him, and 
the camel: he put a xizama “nose ring”, like kitaba, in the side of his 
nose’. 

Although al-Qamus al-Muhit mentions the meaning ‘nose ring’ for 
xizama, still al-Magribl regarded the word as unknown. The reason 
could be that he objected to the application to women of a word that 
refers to camels, which would indeed be very considerate of him. 


4. Conclusion 

Daf c al J isr c an kaldm 3 ahl Misr is a work on the Arabic language as 
spoken in Egypt during the end of the 16th and the beginning of 
the 17th century, in which the author Yusuf al-Magribl attempts to 
defend the use of certain colloquial expressions. Although al-Magribl 
was inspired by the so-called lahn al J dmma ‘errors of the common 
people’ literature, he chose an opposite approach. His opinion was 
that not everything that does not conform to Classical Arabic, is by 
definition incorrect, contrary to what most grammarians assumed. 
He sought to prove that many dialect words had in fact their roots 
in the Arabic language, although they had sometimes undergone 
slight, or even considerable, alterations. He relied heavily on Flru- 
zabadl’s al-Qamus al-Muhit for his explanation of dialect words, which 
sometimes led him to classify a perfectly ‘Arabic’ word as ‘un-Arabic’ 
because al-Qamus al-Muhit does not mention it. He also did not con¬ 
demn the use of loan words from other languages. Rather, he seemed 
to consider this as something natural and enriching to the language. 
Al-Magribl’s habit of quoting dialect words in context, and of pro¬ 
viding background information about many words he discusses, makes 
Daf c al-’isr an invaluable document, not only for linguists, but for 
every scholar who is interested in the Egypt of this period. 


50 See al-Qamus al-Muhit (993c). 
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